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A-1—Artist’s cap of corduroy, popular 
style, in white, black, tango, and 
yellow $2.90 


A-2——New sport sweater in white Angora, 
very attractive model combining 
lightness and warmth 


D-1—Girl’s frock of repp, hand 
embroidered front, lingerie 
vestee, in pink, white, tan, 
and blue, suede belt in con- 
trasting shade, 6 to 14 years. 

$2.9 


D-2—Boy’s Oxford suit of olive 
mixture checked  cheviot, 
well tailored and finished, 7 
to 18 years * 


will buy your 
School Outfits with- 


out charge to you 


-1—Middy Blouse of white 
crepe ratine, collar and 
cuffs of navy, red or white 
drill, open front model, 
stars on collar, detachable 
shield, silk tie. $13 20 


B-2—Middy Blouse of white English 
drill, collar and cuffs of navy, 
red or white drill, trimmed with 
white tape braid, silk tie and 
cord, detachable shield, 6 to 20 


Cc—S hool h f fine felt, ribbon ° . e 
crimming in quill effect, ia navy, CHOOLTIME is a _ busy time in 
black, brown, and green. Practical 
and becoming $5.00 most houséholds—may we not help 

you with your boys’ and girls’ school 


outfits ? 


Perhaps you do not care to hurry home from the camp, 
the mountains, or the seashore; or, maybe the re-opening 
of the house requires all your attention. 


There can be nothing easier than just sitting down, making 
out the list of things required and sending it to the Bazar. 


We know the things the youngsters like, and we are sure 


they will feel very proud if their outfit comes from New 
York! 


The great stores of the city make special school displays 
in August,—new styles, good values and splendid assort- 
ments. 


Note illustrations. Order through the Bazar—or write us 
for anything you wish. We are happy to serve you. 


JANE JARVIS, Director 


Harper’s Bazar 


“Personal Shopping Service” 
1100 Publishers’ Building, New York 
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y ites for the B ‘ t interesti d lively articl 
Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish 2s GotPes vit ii et Cas 


Y Under the heading, ““By the Si ing Samovar,”’ give 
La dy Ra n d O l p h C h u r “4 h 1 I] sts pte ony the “ English Girl of Today.” 


V ‘ Received his greatest inspiration from Juliette Drouct, his mistress. Her letters, 
1 t Oo r u g Oo now published for the first time, are an amazing revelation of love and devotion. 





Wittsem }. Lecke trikes 
Clarice Vallette McCauley Sate. wit & as 
The Countess of Warwick 5i%ieecsemenise 
Lady Detf Gerdon samietteetasscecomcs 


P : ] P ¢ t Writes of the crinolines he designed for the ball given by the Duchess de Graumont and hints ata 
a u O 1 r e modification of them as tuture modes. He gallantly avows his belief that all fashions are charming. 


min 


D ° Has put an unusual degree of dash and vim into this month’s sketch of “‘ Venice, the Pleasant Place of All 
r 1 a n Festivity.”’ It fairly overflows with life and gaiety and amply demonstrates the genius of the great French artist. 


@ii 


E d S | t Considers the vitally important topic of fashion from a new view point in his “Reflections of 
g ar a Uu Ss Floriline Schopenhauer’’ and as usual arrives at some surprising and amusing conclusions. 


rm 


\ 
i 





Tak th bject of danci in thi th’s instal 
Gertrude K. Colby Traces s=umso 
8 Permits the B. t ‘od her latest portrait by Paul 
Mrs. Kermit Roosevelt Bem i Ste xprotuce her latest portrait by. Paul 
s Phot hed with h nly4son, Lorillard S 
Mrs. Lorillard Spencer, Jr. Reeetaisteopn tte Secce 


A ' h t h The historic house on the Rappahannock, where George Washington first met Martha Custis 
a a m and later spent his honeymoon with her, is fully illustrated from handsome photographs. 


And in addition illustrations by NELL BRINKLEY, TIGHE, SOHEK, SOULIE, BEVANS, and others. 


IS YOUR HARPER’S BAZAR LATE? 


’sB is f. rded so as to be in the hands of subscribers and newsdealers all over the country on the 29th of each th. In certai tions, ; 
anti nttee ium classes of mail—they go by freight, which makes for slowness and irregularity of +» aoa mon n certain sections, magazines do not 


If your copy does not reach you by the 29th, please wait two or three days before writing us, as the magazine will probably be delivered within that time. By 
following this suggestion both subscribers and the publishers will be saved a great deal of unnecessary correspondence. 


Patterns, cut to the measurement of the individual, will be drafted from any costume shown in the magazine for $4.00, and 
$2.00 for waist, skirt or jacket. 


Harper’s Bazar is published monthly by the /nternational Magazine Company, George L. Willson, President; S. S. Carvalho, Treasurer; George von Utassy 
Secretary, 119 West 40th Street, New York City. Single Copies, 15 cents. Yearly subscriptions, $1.50. 


When you receive notice that your subscription has expired it is best to renew at once, using the blank enclosed, so that no interruption will occur in your 
receipt of The Bazar. 


In requesting change of address please give the address to which The Bazar is now being sent, as well as the new one. 


Entered at the New York Post-office as second-class mail. 


Address all communications to HARPER’S BAZAR, 139 West 40th Street, New York City 
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Auction Bridge 





“‘BRIDGE PARTY’’ SCORE PADS de luxe, 


Made in 6 tinted papers, 25c¢ 
Circulars free. 
New York. 


— Nullo score 
$2 


ac postpaid 
Ste rns & Be 


19 Centre St., 


50 a doz 
ale, 217-2 








Baby’s Goods 


LYMAN-SAWYER MFG. CO. Infant's, Chil- 


dren's and specially designed furniture of Qual- 

















ity Our Booklet on Revolution in care of the 
Baby —Free. 613 Delaware, Kansas City, Mo. 
Boas, Feathers, etc. 
MME. BLOCK. Willow or Ostrich plumes 
made into hg “raga bu rench plumes, a collarette 
or chic novelty adise aigrettes cleaned, re- 
modeled Mail otdene ‘filled. 36 W.34th St., N.Y 
H. METHOT 


French Feather Dyer and Dresser Originator 
of the Art of Reconstruction. Old feathers made 
into New 29 West 34th Street, New York 








Books & Prints 





YOUNG WOMAN will purchase rare books and 
first editions for people who have not the time todo 
this themselves. Commissions only. Libraries form- 











ed. Address ‘‘Collector,’’ Box 116, Kenberma, Mass. 
’ ° ’ Y 
Children’s Clothes 
ON ACCOUNT of the tearing down of the build- 
ing at 402 fth Ave., Beebee and Shaddle, 


wish to announce 
Tel. 


Outfitters a. Tittle People, 
their removal to 45 W. 46th St. 


CHILDREN’S DRESSES— Infants’ 
Stamped ready te embroider and make up 
other patterns necessary Send for new 
Hurm Art Shop, 277 Fifth Ave., N. Y 


5676 Bryant. 





Layettes 
No 
list. 








Chiropody 





N. COGSWELL, Surgeon Chiropodist. 
Dr. Cogswell’s Foot Tonic 

Foot Ointment, 50c. 
501 Fifth Ave., New York. | 


Dr. E. 
Expert Manicuring. 
insures comfort, $s 
Toilet Powder, 25c. 








Claning and Dyeing 





MME. PAULINE 

Expert Cleaner, Dyer. Gowns, Laces C aad 
etc., out-of-town orders. 900 Sixth Ave.. »E 
34th St... Mad. Ave., 233 W. 14th St. 











Corsets 





THE NEW ‘“‘M. H.”’ CORSET. 
ost comfortable corset made, whole back, no 

lacing, no clasp. From stock, $10. To measure, 

$iSup. Mrs. Gene Watson, 33 E. 45th St., N.Y: 


GOSSARD FRONT LACED CORSETS. 
Fitted by experienced corsetieres, $3.50 up. Cor- 
sets made to order. Va Corset Co., 179 | 
Madison Avenue at 34th St., N 








T. THOMA, CORSETIERE. 
tor Court Building, 25 W. 
Telephone 469 Greeley. 


33rd Street. 





NEW ADDRESS, 18 W. 45th St. Corsets, bras- 
sieres, corset accessories and sanitary garments. 
Mall orders carefully attended to. Prices reason- 
able. L.L.St.John,18 W.45th St.Tel.7377 Bry ant. 


NEYSA reducing corsets, reduce hips and ab- 
domen from 4 to 12 inches and give comfort 
503 Fifth Ave., Room 211, entrance on 42nd St. 








Dancing 





NORMAL COURSE IN’ MODERN DANCES. | 


There is an ever-growing demand for real 
Modern Dance teachers. Our course fits you 
for paying positions. Direct supervision of 





average of twenty-five words. 








IOP EE SEG EE EEE EEE ES EEE REESE EEE ES ES EERE ESESESEET 
Rate for Classified Advertising Under This Heading 
One Year Thirty Dollars 
Payable quarterly in advance, five per cent cash discount. Payable yearly, 
in advance, ten per cent cash discount. 


Uniform type. 
preceding month. 


Sas a as aS a ea a eee ae 





— 


Space limited to four agate lines, 
Forms close first of 








Skin & Scalp Treatment 


FOR SUNBURN AND FRECKLES. Haze 
Balm instantly relieves sunburn and _ prevents 
freckles. sarge jar, 50c. James B. Quinn 
45 W. 34th St., N. Y. : 











Soctal Entertainer 





Dress Plaiting & Trimmings 


Hosiery 





HOSIERY FROM THE MILL TO YOU. | 


French Silk Hose, full fashioned 3 in a box $3. 
English Handkerchiefs plain white or colored 
border 12in a box $3.Harper Mfg. Co.,47W.345St. 








SADLEIR— Accordion and side plaitings, pink- 
ing, buttons covered, a dyeing of 
nets, chiffons, fringes, Gloves cleaned. 
Mail orders promptly filled 38 W. 34th St 
Delicacies 





TABLE EGGS of the highest quality delivered 
at a very moderate price. We can take care of 
all orders, large & small. Write, ‘phone or call 
SpringsideFarms,105W.40 St.,R.505.Bynt,7139. 


PINE TREE COTTAGE PRODUCTS. 
jelly, French pickle, Quince, honey, etc 

in a home kitchen, by original receipts 
Geo. B. Preston, Philipse Manor, New York. 





Mint 








Electrolysis Treatment 


For Superfluous Hair 





SUPERFLUOUS HAIR, Moles and facial 
blemishes permanently removed by electricity. 
Painless. Electrolysis Co., 104 E. 40th St., 
New York. Tel.Murray Hill1844. S.P.Gilmore. 


HELEN BRIGGS, Electric Needle Expert, per- 
manently removes hairs, moles, warts, birth- 
marks. Eyebrows beautified. 12 years at 1133 
Broadway,nowat 437 5th Avenue,corner 39th St. 


MARGARET KEELER, 500 Fifth Ave. Super- 
ams hair permanently Temov ed. Electricity. 

Facial and scalp treatments, manicuring Tele- 
phone 4347 Bryant. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR on face and body per- 
manently destroyed. Guaranteed. Has stood 
the test 38 years. No electricity or poison. 
Mme. Julian, 16 W. 47th St., N. Y. 

















Employment Agencies 





MISS BRINKLEY, 507 5th Ave , N. Y. nr. 42d, 
Tel.2414 Murray Hill.Supplies governesses, house- 
keepers,competent household servants, personal- 
ly investigating references. Inventories taken. 








Furs 





BUY FUR NOW because you can get “‘Reel Qual- 
ity."’ Furs at wholesale price (big discount). Write 
for catalog today. Herman Reel Co., 314 Broad- 
way, Milwaukee, Wis. 





Gowns and Weaists 


Ready to Wear 





STREET DRESSES, afternoon frocks and 
evening gowns. Direct from manufacturer. 
Lowest Seng prices. Booklet G, free upon 
request. Royal Apparel Co.,38-42 E.32ndSt.,N.Y. 


MAXON—Model Gowns. (Estab. 1899.) Ifyou 
can wear model gowns you_can buy them here for 
one-half the usual value. Dainty French = 
Maxon & Co., 1552 Broadway at 46th St., N. Y. 








| MAISON SIMONE —have gowns, wraps and mod- 


el suits confiscated by T . 8. Government for 
non-payment of duty. New models and onsatoses 
every month. 789 6th Ave., at 45th Street, N. 


MAISON SIMONE—Genuine model Gowns. 
A visit to our establishment may mean an actual 
saving of 50% you can wear model gowns. 
The finest original exclusive creations. 








Gowns and Weaists 
Made to Order 





MR. G. HEPBURN WILSON, M. B., recog- 
nized authority on Modern Dance tuition. We can 
use new instructors in our many schools and ho- 
tels. Wilson Lyceum Bureau, Aeolian Hall,N.Y. 


VICTORINE—REBUILDER OF GOWNS— 
Old Gowns remodelled equal to new. Closes 
July Ist. Opens Fall season, Sept. Ist. 160 
W. 84th St., New York. 





ALVIENE. Newest dances and graceful carriage 
rapidly taught. Boston, Tango, One-Step, etc. 
Individual and private class instructions. Grand 
Opera House, 309 W. 23d St., Tel. 1616 Chelsea. 


ARTISTIC DRESSES 
Made from your own material 
Unusual remodeling. Reasonable Botte 
Homer, 11'_ W.37th St.,N.Y.,Tel. B65 Greeley. 





SIMS STUDIO of Modern Dance. Suite 1144-5 
Aeolian Hall. Phone 5566 Bryant. Private in- 
struction only. Newest Tango, Maxixe, Hesita- 
tion, One-Step. 


WEEK-END TUITION—Miss Bena Hoffman 


in modern dances at your home or daily at studio. 








The Paviowa Gavotte as taught by her ballet-mas- | 


ter, Cecchetti. 56 E. 34th St. (Murray Hill 2623.) 


MRS. COPELAND 
Makes distinctive gowns. 
Also offers model gowns in stock sizes. 
The Cambridge Blidg., 334 Fifth Ave, N. 


THERESE MILMOE 

Gowns and blouses to order. Special rates on 
summer models. 201 West 109th Street. Phone 
2216 Riverside. 











Decorating & Furnishing 





INDIVIDUAL attention, good taste and years 


of experience in selecting interior furnishing, 
enable me to satisfy my Sere. Call, write 
or phone, R. Gerry, 546 5th Ave., N. Y. 


Har per’s Bsus. lugust, 1914 


Hair Goods & Hair Dressing 


Jewelry 


DIAMONDS, OLD GOLD AND SILVER 
Old gold, latinum, silver bougbt. Also diamonds, 











pos dificult antigues. By abe repaired. 
Callmann, appraiser, 27 W. h St., N. ¥. 
As . . 
Lace & Lingerte 





THE LINGERIE SHOP—Hand embroidered 


French Lingerie. 25% off on discontinued de- 





signs. Send for catalogue and list of reductions. 
L. Leon P. Bailly, 54 West 39th St., New York. 
SARA HADLEY, 9 East 35th St., N.Y. An- 


tique and modern laces. V eils, shawls, lace for 
trousseaux a specialty. Ask see antique 
Filet scarfs, a great variety and beautiful. 


LET ME PLAN YOUR SOCIAL ENTER. 
tainments for you. Unique, original ideas. Chijj- 
dren's fetes arranged. Margaret -2 Selfridge, 27 
6th St., Weehawken, N. J., Tel. Union 2602 W. 











Specialty Shops 





PEPERKOEK. Delicious with afternoon tea. Pure 
honey bread, imported from Holland. Nutritious, 
healthful, also pleasant laxative. oat one. 35¢ & 70¢ 
postage paid. The Deerx Shop, 34 W. 36 St., N. y, 





MAYFAIR, Inc. Exclusive Stationery, Dinner 


Favors, Prizes, Gifts, and Novelties. Usual and 
pareue toys, dolls, =e Horner Pies. 
661 Fifth Avenue, at 52nd Street, New York, 











Tea Rooms 





EIGHT BELLS TEA HOUSE, Merrick Road, 
Babylon, L. 1. Tel. 349. Luncheon, Afternoon 
Tea, Dinner. Southern dishes by the original 
Tally- -Ho Cook. 








Ladtes’ Tailors 





TAILORED GOWNS REMODELED to 
prevailing styles. 19 years’ experience. 4 
Comstock, 286 Fifth Avenue, New York Fatt: 


ored suits from $65 up. Tel. 158 Madison Square. 





THE REMODELING SHOP—Out of style 
gowns and suits remodeled. Mme.Blair,132 West 
91st Street, New Yo Phone 4884 Riverside. 





Miscellaneous 





MME. NAFTAL pays highest cash value for 
fine misfit or slightly used Evening, street and 
dinner costumes, furs, diamonds; Jewelry. 


69 West 45th St. Telephone 670 Bryant. 








Patterns 


PATTERNS CUT TO MEASURE for Ladies’ 
and Children's garments after any Illustration or 
description; reasonable prices, perfectfit. = gtr 
sa to mail orders. Mrs. Weisz, 45 W. 34th 
st ‘i 








Perfumery 


BOCHARA de PARIS—LONDON—PAR- 

ms. A sample of Delice de Pera (Delight of 
Se sent for 50c. Catalog on request. Dep't. 
B., NATURA Co., 461 5th Ave., N. ¥ 











Photography 


PHOTOGRAPHY IN SPRINGTIME—Have 
your homes, gardens, children pictured under the 
best conditions.— Visit our exhibit, 536 5th Ave. 
Bryant 440. Miss Johnston and Mrs. Hewitt. 








Toilet Preparations 





MAC CLOUD’S Scotch Oat-meal Cream, Won- 
derful healer. Rough hands, face, lips. chilblains, 
Necessity in nursery. 50c the jar. Eurelle, Lin- 
coln Trust Bldg., Broadway, 72nd St., N. Y. 


STAGE SECRET DEODORANT. non-greasy 
9 PR ge on ag perspiration ome all offensive 
odors of the body. C leanses and sweetens. 25c. 
by mail. Ray Mfg. Co., 246 W. 46th St.,N.Y. 


GARDENIA BLOOM AND CREAM, N 

cosmetic, yet give skin white bloom, and = 
textureof name-flower. PateGrise ,foragin: hands. 
Booklet. Aurora Specialties Co., Lowell, Mass. 


our SCIENTIFIC CARE OF THE SKIN 
and scalp gives positive results. Natura Skia 
Bleach, Re $1 per jar, removes sunburn and 
freckles. Natura Salon, 461 5th Ave., N.Y. 


COMPLEXION. A smooth unblemished skin 
follows — use of Ocidan Complexion Tablets, 
$1.00a Sample 10 cents. Comfort Chem- 
ical Company, 184 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 

















Trousseaux 





WEDDING VEILS and wreaths to order 
from $15 up. Write for sketches and par- 
ticulars. Mailordersaspecialty. Miss Allien, 
9 East 43rd Street, New York. With Quiller. 





MRS. COPELAND. Wedding gowns and 
smart trousseaux. Write for particulars, 
334 Fifth Ave., New York. 





Uniforms for Maids, ete. 





Private Schools 


CO-OPERATIVE SCHOOLS AGENCY. Fi- 
nanced by best schools. All classes. Hence 
efficient. Call or write. Sagermnesion cogoutiatiee, 
catalogues free. Room 500, 41 Park Row, N 











Shopping Commissions 


JANET PORTER 

Shops for or with patrons. No charge. Prompt, 

cone attention. Circular. Bank references. 
53 W. 93rd St., N. Y. Tel. Riverside 6177. 


HILDA M. GADE, 74 W. 92d St., New York. 
Every order filled personally. Ten years’ ex 
ence. Children’s needs a specialty. Orders fied 
promptly. Correspondence solicited. 


RS. C. B. WILLIAMS, New York Shopping. 
¥ ill shop with you or send anything on ap- 
roval. Services free. Send _ for — of 
argains. 366 Fifth Avenue, New Y 


MRS. S. D. JOHNSON ae 
customers without charge 
orders and rugs a specialty. 347 Sth Av 
opp. Waldorf-Astoria. Tel. 2070 Murray Hii. 


MRS. K. E. TIRNEY. Established 1884. 
Purchasing agent—all lines of goods, but es- 
pecially gowns and satermets. ous from meas- 
ures. 2 W. 47th St., N. Y. Tel. 3077 Bryant. 


MRS. RAH BOOTH ‘H DARLING 

Purchasing Agent. Accompanying out-of-town 
atrons. No charge. References. eqeree- 
ng. Steamer baskets. 112 W. 11th St., N. Y. 
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ANNA M. CONSIDINE, Ladies’ Hairdresser. 
My specialty Featherweight hair pieces, latest 
creations Unexcelled ey" hair. ‘all or 


Ca 
write. 20 E. 46th St., N. Take elevator. 


BAZAR READERS 
will find many Sageretions here from the leading 
shops of New York. Write the Bazar Some you 


* require special information as to pure 


is) 





NURSES OUTFITTING ASSOCIATION, 
450 Fifth Ave., near 40th St., N 

uniforms for Women. Only fe. & : et of its 
kind in the world. Write for catalog B. H. 





Unusual Gifts 





BON VOYAGE BOXES 
Made by Miss Stevenson of Sewickley, Pa. 
At vp oe Mass. 
Until October Ist. 


GRANDMA’S OLD FASHIONED QUILTS 
Cut and basted ready to make at Miss Steven- 
aes Shops, Hyannis, Mass., and Watch h Hill, 








THE RUSSIAN PEASANT HANDICRAFT 


Eastern Centre, 
Miss Stevenson's Shop, Hyannis, Mass. braneh 
at Watch Hill House, Watch Hill, R. I. 

rofit- 





WHY NOT ENGAGE in a congenial and 

Paces mee bi 9 ares ASS one 
undreds of special shops. ‘“‘G 

quest. Forest Craft Guild, 6 E. 39th St., 


CHARMING NEGLIGEES § $2—These é are hand 
Cobnotieees on Oriental Cre Tango oa 
silk $4.75. Booklet of unusual. gifts. The 

Sopaner. 500 West 177th St., N. Y. 


on re- 
N.Y. 














Willow Furniture 


————— 
—————— 


McHUGHWILLOW FURNITURE. 

Begone uneiet fia thing 
— ndow Shades 5 
Joseph P. McHugh & Son, 9 W. 42 iat NY 
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HARPER’S BAZAR FOR SEPTEMBER 


Will be the most interesting and beautiful magazine ever published 
FOR THE WOMAN WHO KNOWS. 






» Lady Randolph Churchill 
“Contributes another chatty article 
under the heading “‘The Simmering 
*|  Samovar.”” Lady Randolph Churchill 
| writes exclusively for Harper’s Bazar 
| and her intimate contact with British 
a public life makes her articles of pecu- 
ia liar value and interest. 


William J. Locke 


Writing in his best vein gives our 
readers some enlivening chapters in the 


September installment of ‘‘Jaffery’’. 
2 The hero is a full size character. You 
* | will want to know him, and the widow 
Liosha as well. 
r5XS — 
. ; A, . VEIL IIe. pone 
= — 
a 
a4 
At 
a 
4 
re 
a 
5: SPORT will receive its due share of space. Mr. 
J. Parmly Paret, the tennis expert, contributes 
A an article on “Sets and Courts,” discussing 
¥ championship players, national and international. 
& & 
@ty% 
aan 


Love Letters to Victor Hugo 


: Lay bare the remarkable liaison which 
existed for fifty years between 
> * rY the great French author and 
6S yy Juliette Drouet. Juliette was 
te\.e the greatest inspiration in 
ugo’s life and 
her letters be- 
tray an amazing 
depthof passion 
and devotion. 


ans ) 
8/ The Officer 
of the Night 


This little story 
is a _ poignant 
picture of a side of life 
which rarely finds its way 
into magazine pages. 




























Harper's Bazar, August, 1914 





















FASHIONS for the autumn and early winter 
will receive adequate attention. Designs by 


Sou ie, SOHEK and others. 


Gabriele-d’Annunzio 
Writes about 


CABIRIA 


And prophesies in a scholarly paper the 
triumph of the moving picture over the 
theatre of today, tells why the cine- 
matograph may be considered as “An 
Instrument of Liberation and an Art of 
Transfiguration,” and gives some in- 
teresting side lights on the age in 
which Cabiria, his marvelous historical 
romance, has been set. The illustrations 
are striking photographs of these stu- 
pendous scenes and will be published 
for the first time in Harper’s Bazar. 


nc 
DANCING in its newest phase is described and 
illustrated in “TheSharpshooters.” How clever 
dancers privateer from resort to resort collect- 
ing valuable dancing prizes on their way- 


DRIAN will have another full page drawing in the September Bazar, a delicate study in 
the great French artist’s best style. 


LADY DUFF GORDON will write her usual newsy letter from abroad. 
PAUL POIRET contributes startling ideas on modern decorations and perfumes. 


KATRINA STUYVESANT, flitting hither and thither, will tell her impressions of the 


social activities of midsummer, especially of the life and gaiety at Newport. 


MLLE. CHAQUIN tells of the latest modes shown by Cheruit, Premet, Lanvin and 


other authoritative couturiers, and Tighe illustrates them. 


MARIE VAN VORST will give our readers another instalment in the life story of 
‘‘Miss Moreland.” 


RUTH McENERY STUART will contribute the concluding instalment of her enter- 


taining serial ‘‘ Love Letters from a Worn-out Wife.” 


SNAPSHOTS from the Paris races. 









Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish 


Will discuss the house party habit 
from the point of view of both hostess 
and guest. An entertaining article de- 
picting the problems which have to be 
met and solved in entertaining. Mrs. 
Fish’s acknowledged social leadership 
makes her remarks of special sig- 
nificance. 


Edgar Saltus 


In the‘‘Reflections of Floriline Schopen- 
hauer,”’ will take the topic ‘‘Baubles.”’ 
In characteristic fashion this delicate 
satirist comments on jewels and those 
who wear them, relating a few instances 
of thecurse which follows certain stones. 


















































HEALTH will be treated in the September 
issue by GERTRUDE COLBY, under the heading 
“Good and Bad Habits of Posture.” 













Anne Rittenhouse 
Writes from Paris of its gay life along 


the boulevards, at the races, 
© 


and in the cafes, and illus- id 
from DE BLAQUIERE. “8 ” 




















trates the letter by sketches af 
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Harrison 
Rhodes 


Will contribute 
a diverting 
article on “‘ For- 
eigners in New $ 
York,” with a wy 
mirth provok- 

ing illustration 

by W. HEATH ROBINSON. 











































LES PARISIENNES, VIII. by DRIAN 


Venice; The Pleasant Place of all Festivity 


fugust, 19014 
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Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish in her home at Garrison-on-the-Hudson 





A Common Sense View of Modern Social Conditions 


By MRS. 


With great frankness, Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish here expresses some opinions on the social 
conditions in this country. 


STUYVESANT FISH 


No one is better equipped to do so. The traditions of her family 


and her social prestige eminently qualify Mrs. Fish to speak authoritatively and her fearless 
criticism of modern conditions will be read with keen interest. 


HE problems which face society today are 

I largely the result of the feminine invasion of 

public life. In her eager reaching out for 
new interests, in her sudden-born desire to help cure 
evils of which formerly she knew little, the modern 
woman has lost her sense of perspective. Many 
things which should be last, she places first, while 
much that should be first is ignored. If woman had 
been able to remain in the place which her forebears 
so successfully occupied, or had been content to pro- 
gress slowly, we would be confronted with fewer mod- 
ern social problems. 

The present curious stage, political, social, and 
religious, through which we are passing, is fraught 
with danger, not only for the individual but for 
society. The minimizing of this danger rests in the 
hands of woman, for woman is man’s natural balance 
wheel. As many of these problems have come about 
through the too rapid mental development of wom- 
an and through the rousing in her of an intense de- 
sire for knowledge, it is but just that she should take 
some share in their solving. And I am in sympathy 
with much that she is doing. It is right, for instance, 
that the women of education, wealth, and social 
standing should help their less fortunate sisters. 
But who are these unfortunate sisters? I have been 
asked to serve on committees whose object was the 
betterment of conditions among the working women. 
And I have taken my part. But many times I 
have felt that our attitude was impertinent. Many 
times I found that the greater intelligence, the 
stronger minds, belonged to the working women, not 
to the committee on which I served. 

As for the woman who believes that the vote will 
solve all modern social problems, I am neither for 
nor against her. I have been asked to join both suf- 
frage and anti-suffrage societies, but I invariably 
refuse. I believe that if the time spent in public 
speaking, in spreading propaganda, were spent in 
teaching the younger generation how to keep house, 
how to be better wives and mothers, we should have 
fewer divorces. This social condition, which the 
modern woman feels called upon to ameliorate, is, 
if she would but realize it, interwoven closely with 
the modern domestic question. She cannot crusade 
for the former without endangering the latter. The 
homes of a country are its bulwark and their preser- 
vation lies in the hands of woman. 

Is it good for the home, for the family, that the 
modern woman lives her life always in the public eye? 
Is it good for future children that woman today 
stands on street corners, crying feverishly for free- 
dom? Freedom from what? From al! responsibility 
toward family and home? Is it good for the future 
of this country, or any other, that its women are 
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losing the old-time respect and chivalry of men? 
Who can respect a screaming magpie? 

I am “old-fashioned,” if it be old-fashioned to be- 
lieve that the happiest woman is she who makes her 
home a place of peace and conffort for her husband 
and children, who brings up the latter in the way 
they shou!d go, and who takes her place in her social 
world with graciousness and dignity; and not the 
woman who devotes her life to crying down man, as 
man. The hysteria of the day, the bitter arraign- 
ment of the male sex by wild-mannered, wild-spoken 
women, calls for a display of commonplace common 
sense on the part of those who still believe in the 
preservation of the home. 

If some of the money which is being spent to 
spread the gospel of suffrage and to confute the 
same gospel, were spent in providing schools for the 
training of home makers, great lasting good would 
be accomplished. A German woman of noble birth 
has recently started such a school in Germany, the 
land of homes. If the modern German girl needs 
such training, how much more does the American 
girl need it! 


The training of home makers 


And not alone the girl of poverty, but the girl of 
wealth needs such training. I go, we all go, into 
homes of wealth where the food is not fit toeat. 
And why? Because the modern mistress leaves her 
catering to her servants. She is too busy playing 
auction, dancing, attending public meetings, dab- 
bling in charity and politics, to attend to the ways 
of her household. My mother-in-law, Mrs. Ham- 
ilton Fish, was a grande dame in her day. She met 
and entertained men of the greatest prominence in 
this country and Europe; her dinners, her entertain- 
ments were notable beyond anything given today. 
She was one of the busiest of women, and yet she did 
her own marketing every day. Not an article of 
food was brought into her house that she did not 
order. Her life was well rounded, complete. She 
did not need to go forth into the market place and 
cry for her “rights.” She would have laughed at 
any one who told her that the vote was of more im- 
portance to her than her home! 

I have been accused of giving lavish and extrava- 
gant entertainments, of leading an idle social but- 
terfly existence. There is not much time for idle- 
ness in my life. I have had my family to bring up 
and my houses to care for. For the first eight years 
after my marriage, I did my own marketing. I 
have always done my own catering. I know be- 
forehand everything that will be served at every 
meal in my house. I am up at half past six every 
morning, and find much to do from that time. Of 
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course, [ entertain. But not for the mere love of it. 
The entertainment of friends is, or should be, a part 
of the life of every woman whose income permits it, 
and who wishes her life to be complete. As the wife 
of my husband, it is my duty to entertain, but such 
entertainments as I give are merely details of my 
life. 

All this, the modern woman calls “‘ old-fashioned ”’ 
and goes about seeking happiness, but finding only 
hysterical excitement. This girl of today is better 
educated than the woman of yesterday, but she is no 
more clever. She has greater advantages in travel 
and in the cultivation of such talents as she may 
be born with, but as she has gained in education, she 
has lost in charm. The interest which a woman now 
takes in public affairs, her grandmother took in her 
home, in the bringing up of her children, and in the 
informal social life of the day. She did not make 
public speeches, she did not inveigh against men as 
a sex, she did not feel called upon to run the govern- 
ment of her state or country. Man, being the 
provider, was her natural protector, and to him 
she left. all public affairs. And yet the influence 
of just such quiet, self-contained, truly feminine 
women has been marked throughout centuries. 
And the influence of the homes they made was far 
reaching. 

The modern woman who denies, or who will not 
admit, that home making and home keeping is the 
highest of all professions, does not compare, in my 
opinion, with her predecessor who lived her life, and 
a charming, beautiful one it was, in private. To her 
the idea of publicity was too obnoxious to be en- 
dured. She courted no man, but all men courted 
her. When, as a girl, she went to a party, she car- 
ried a dozen bouquets, the offerings of admirers. 
Her granddaughters today ask men to dance with 
them—I have heard them. In the past, the family 
linen was never washed amid the jeers and com- 
ments of the public. It was washed in private, with 
bitter tears perhaps and agony of mind, but the 
public was not entertained by the spectacle. The 
streets of her city might be knee deep in dirt; 
she had no time to give to public housekeeping; she 
gave her thought to her own home keeping. She 
was more religious. Modern woman is less religious 
than modern man. With the progress of modern 
thought, woman has dropped her religion with many 
other graces of the past. She lacked college edu- 
cation—I admit this fully. Her descendants have 
the education, but not her charming femininity, or 
her feeling of responsibility toward life, toward mar- 
riage. 

As a society, we need more religion, more true 
marriage. The attitude of the modern girl toward 








marriage is deplorable. 
It is no longer an institu- 
tion; it is an episode, an 
incident 

There is another thing, 
and that is the modern 
dress, which is not only 
disfiguring, but, in my 
opinion, very hideous, 
and, in many cases, quite 
indecent. 

They say the women of 
the past wore so many 
petticoats they could not 
walk, but how about the 
women of the present who 
wear no petticoats at all, 
and skirts so tight and 
short they can sc y 
take a step—much less 

? I think the clothes 
are just a part of this 
form of hysteria, which 
seems to have attacked 
all the women of the 
present day—a desire to 
attract attention by mak- 
ing themselves conspicu- 
ous in their dress, as well 
as their speech and 
actions. 

Is society any better off 
today for its ‘“‘new free- 
dom”? The home rela- 
tion is worse today than 
it ever was. There is, in 
society at large, less self- 
restraint,’ less chivalry 
among men toward 
women, less respect among 
women toward men. And the world is worse for this 
state of affairs. 

Fundamentally, the woman of the past and her 
radical descendant are alike. The latter claims to 
be very differeat, she claims to have outgrown the 
ideals, the beliefs of her ancestors, and a great deal 
of noise she makes over her “growing pains.”’ This 
new woman would have us believe that the woman 
of the past married whether she loved or not, be- 
cause she was afraid of being an “‘old maid.”’ This 
new woman, the girl of today, with her half baked 
theories of life, is just as eager to marry as ever her 
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predecessor was. But she is not so eager, or so 
willing to live up to her marriage vows. The man of 
today is much the same as his predecessor. He has 
the same standards, the same virtues, the same 
vices. 

He looks at the new woman and not being given to 
thinking below the surface, he judges her by the 
things she says and does. He sees her ape man and 
while she copies many of his vices, she ignores many 
of his virtues. She smokes, drinks, calls men by their 
first names, wears their clothes and plays their 
games. She has discarded the good manners with 
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the petticoats of the past. 
This new freedom is 
perilously like license. 
Contrast the two ages of 
women. In my girlhood, 
girls were not allowed to 
go to parties with men. 
At the close of a dance 
which I gave two years 
ago in my New York 
home, I noticed two maids 
sitting in the hall after 
every guest had left. I 
asked them why they were 
waiting, and found to my 
horror that their young 
mistresses, both débu- 
tantes of that year, had 
ordered them to wait while 
they drove around the 
park with twomen. They 
returned at half past 
three, picked up their 
maids and went home. 
Their parents assumed, of 
course, that they had just 
left my party! If their 
mothers had _ provided 
proper chaperonage such 
things could not happen. 
I heard a mother of four 
daughters complain the 
other day that she could 
not control them mainly 
because the sixteen-year- 
old daughter of one of her 
friends was permitted to 
ride around country roads 
at all hours of the night 
alone. It seems that it is 
no unusual thing for this girl to motor alone from 
one estate to another as late as 12 o’clock at night. 

These incidents should act as danger signals to 
the thinking members of the “‘new sex.” 

In this country, we have no settled aristocracy. 
There is no great social side, no class which sets cer- 
tain standards of living and which holds to them. 
Our social life is founded on wealth, and with wealth 
as a standard, there can be no aristocracy. There 
is therefore all the more reason for a display of com- 
mon sense and self-control on the part of woman, 
whether she be “modern” or “ old-fashioned.” 
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Victor Hugo, from a miniature by Auguste de 
Chatillon, done for Juliette. ‘‘Fronton de temple 
Grec,” said Théophile Gautier of Hugo’s brow. 
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Page from Juliette’s note book, 1836, in which Hugo wrote occa- 
sional stray thoughts and verses. “The greatest happiness in life 


is love; the greatest unhappiness in life is love. That is why, my Mile. Juliette, from a lithograph made in 1832 
Juliette, when I look at you, I have so often at the same time a smile by Leon Noel. “When she passed, Spring was 


on my lips and tears in my eyes.” 


The Love Affair 


Hugo 


Told in the Recently Discover 


and Juliette 


ed Letters written 


over.””—Louwis Guimbaud. 


of Victor 


Drouet 
by Mdll. Drouet 


to the Great French Author, and Here Published for the First Time 


Translated by LADY THEODORA DAVIDSON 


“Your letters, my Juliette, constitute my treasure, my casket of jewels, my riches! In them our joint lives are re- 


corded day by day, thought by thought. 
mirrors, each one of which reveals a fresh aspect of your lovely soul.” 


All that you dreamed lies there, all that you suffered. They are charming 
Victor Hugo, like many other men of genius, 





did not seek his recreation within the familiar circle of family and friends, not even among the men of his own intel- 
lectual status,—but in the love and devotion of a beautiful mistress, a woman of such noble character, capable of such 
heroic self-sacrifice and loyalty to her protector, that for fifty years the great man found in her his richest source of 
inspiration. For fifty years she loved and lived for him alone, enjoying at times the affectionate attention, suffering 
at others the cruel neglect, of this busy man of affairs, poet, novelist, active spirit in the turbulent political life of his 
time. During their long and remarkable relationship, she wrote about twenty thousand letters to her lover. They are 
not ordinary missives confided to the poet to assure a lover of the tender feelings of his mistress; they are notes, mere 
“scribbles,” as Juliette herself calls them, thrown upon paper hour by hour, cast into a corner without being read over, 
and secured by the lover at each of his visits, as so many trophies of passion. At the outset of her liaison with the poet, 
Juliette does not date her “‘scribbles’’; she merely notes the time of day and the day of the week, but from 1840 she dates 
every sheet. Victor Hugo, that perfect artist, attached the utmost importance to the writings of his friend. Each 
time she wished to destroy them he commanded her to preserve them. Whenever she proposed to bring them toa 





close, he insisted upon her continuing. 


These letters are now published for the first time, the editors of Harper’s 


Bazar having selected those which best reveal the life and personality of Juliette Drouet. 


HE parents of Julienne Gauvain, later Mad- 

ame Juliette Drouet, were modest tailor folk, 

an humble origin of which Madame Drouet 
was always somewhat proud. When she wrote: “I 
am of the people,’’ she wished thereby to explain 
and excuse her taste for independence, her fiery tem- 
per and her impulsive nature. 

In her second year, 1807, she was left an orphan, 
and at the age of ten, her uncle sent her to her 
aunt and cousin, nuns in the great Parisian convent, 
the Verdines-Bénédictines of Perpetual Adoration, 
where she stayed six years. 

We do not meet her again until 1825, when we find 
her as model in the studio of James Pradier, Pradier 
the grand viveur, magnificent and vain, careless and 
weak, surrounded by his court of actresses, painters, 
poets, models, and men of the world. In the novel 
excitement of surroundings so brilliant, so varied. 
Julienne committed the imprudence which was to 
settle the fate of her whole life. In 1825 she be- 
came his mistress and the next year their daughter 
Claire was born. But Pradier, the distinguished 
man, found himself embarrassed by the encumbrance 
of this model and managed to insinuate her into the 
theatrical world. For two years Julienne struggled 
and starved to keep alive. She might have been 
reduced to some desperate measure had not chance 
ple iced her in the path of Felix Harel. He metJulienne 
in Brussels and presented her on Feb. 17, 1829. The 
Brussels press was favourable to the new actress, 
and Pradier drew a breath of relief that henceforth 
Julienne could support herself by her own talent. ‘‘Go 
on working!” he wrote to her. “Time can never 
hang heavy when oneis labouring honestly.” Thus 
did Pradier dismiss the responsibility of livelihood 
and future for the mother of his daughter Claire. 
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On May 26th, 1832, at an artistes’ ball, Victor 
Hugo saw Juliette Drouet for the first time. So 
beautiful was she, and so captivating, that he was 
afraid of her, and dared not address her. Over six 
months later, in the early days of 1833, Hugo found 
Juliette among the actresses Harel suggested to him 
at the Porte St. Martin for his play, Lucréce Borgia. 
He accepted her at once, and gave her a small part. 
Like all great hearts, Victor and Juliette fell head 
over ears in love, and thought of nothing else. From 
the very beginning Juliette said to him: “I am good 
for nothing but to love you.” 


Juliette’s letters 


Sunday, 8.30 p. m. (1833). 

Before beginning to copy or count words, 
(Juliette Drouet occasionally acted as the poet’s 
secretary) I must write you one line of love, my 
dear little lunatic. I love you—do you under- 
stand, Llove you! This is a profession of faith 
which comprises all my duty and integrity. I 
love you, ergo, I am faithful to you, I see only 
you, think only of you, speak only to you, touch 
only you, breathe you, desire you, dream of you; 
in a word, I love you! that means everything. 

Do not therefore give way any more to melan- 
choly; permit yourself to be loved and to be 
happy. Fear nothing from me, never doubt me, 
and we shall be blissful beyond words. 

I am expecting you shortly, and am ready with 
warm and tender caresses which I hope will 
cheer you. 

Your Juju. 


Her lover’s continual jealous doubting was the 
source of Juliette’s bitterest unhappiness. 


Wednesday, 2.30 p. m. (1833) 

I cannot refrain, dearly beloved, from com- 
menting upon the profound melancholy you were 
in this morning, and upon the doubt you mani- 
fest on every occasion, as to the sincerity of my 
love. This unjustifiable suspicion on your part 
disheartens me beyond all expression. It in- 
timidates me and makes me fear to confide to 
you the incidents my dubious position exposes 
me to. Today for instance, I concealed from 
you the visit of a creditor who presented him- 
self to the porter but was not shown up. I 
paid him out of my own resources without your 
knowledge, because you are always telling me 
I do not love you. This expression from you 
makes me feel that you hold a shameful opinion 
of me and my character, rendered possible per- 
haps by my situation, but none the less, false, 
unjust and cruel. 

I love you because I love you, because it would 
be impossible for me not to love you. I love 
you without question, without calculation, 
without reason good or bad, faithfully with 
all my heart and soul, and every faculty. 
Believe it, for it is true, if you cannot be- 
lieve, I being at your side, I will make a 
drastic effort to force you to do so. I shall 
have the mournful satisfaction of sacrificing 
myself utterly to a distrust as absurd as it is 
unfounded. 

Meanwhile I ask your pardon for the guilty 
thought that came to me this morning, and 
which may possibly recur if you continue to see 
in my love only a mean-spirited compliance and 
an unworthy speculation. This letter is very 
lengthy and very sad to write. I trust with all 
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my soul that I may never have to reiterate its 
sentiments 

I love you. 
me. 


Indeed I love you. Believe in 


Juliette. 


Her fear of Hugo’s social diversions was intense. 


(1833). 
Since you left me I carry death in my heart. 
If you go to the ball tonight it must be at the 
cost of a definite rupture between us. The pain 
I suffer at imagining you moving among that 
throng of fascinating, careless women, is too great 
for you to be able to inflict it without incurring 
guilt towards me. Write to me “Care of Mad- 
ame Kk...” If I do not hear from you before 
midnight I shall understand that you care very 
little for me. that all is over between us. 
and forever. 


9.45 p. m., Saturday, August 13th (1833) 
While you are on your travels, dearest, my 
thoughts follow you in all love. Though I still 
feel somewhat sore, I will strive to control my- 
self and speak only those gentle words you like 
to hear. 

It was dear of you to allow me to come to your 
house. (Victor Hugo was then living at 6, 
Place Royale, in the house which is now the 
Musée Victor Hugo. Juliette Drouet lived not 
far away at 4, Rue du Paradis au Marais.) It 
was far more than a satisfaction to my curios- 
ity, and I thank you for having admitted me to 
the spot where you live, love and work. Yet to 
be entirely frank with you, my adored, I must 
tell you that the visit filled me with sadness and 
dejection. I realize more than ever the depth of 
the chasm that gapes between your life and mine. 
It is no fault of yours, beloved, nor of mine, but 
so itis. It would be unreasonable of me to call 
you to account for more of my sorrow than you 
are responsible for, yet I may surely tell you, 
dearly beloved, that I am the most miserable 
of women. 

if you have any pity for me, dear love, you 
will assist me to rise superior to the lowly and 
humble position which tortures my spirit as well 
as my body. 

Help me, my good angel, that I may believe 
in you and in the future. 

I beg and implore you. 


He on his part repaid letters and messages as 
much as possible with his own presence. Any time 
he could snatch from his children and work and 
visits to publishers or theatre managers he gave to 
Juliette. As Lucréce Borgia continued to reap a sig- 
nal success—Harel asked the author for a new play. 
Victor Hugo wrote Marie Tudor in a very few days, 
and the principal parts had just been allotted: to 
Mademoiselle Georges the Queen, to Juliette, Jane. 
Under pretext of rehearsing we find our lovers lunch- 
ing together almost every day. If there was really 
a rehearsal, they met again afterwards on the stage 
and tasted the rare pleasure of sharing their work, 
as they shared their pleasure. 


December 2oth, 18 
My beloved Victor: 

I have been very 
You have had cause to 
ungrateful and unworthy. 
soon hate me—soon also, you will 
have forgotten me. I feel it. You 
see there can be no thought or sen- 
timent of yours that I do not un- 
derstand and apprehend. At this 
moment, even while I am writing to 
you. you are blaming me for suffer- 
ing. You are annoyed with me for 
idolizing you with an extravagance 
which renders me mad and jealous. 
You are tired of my love. It cramps 
you, fatigues you. You meditate 
flying from me. My bad luck fright- 
ens you, you fear to share it longer. 


unjust to you. 
call me 


You will 
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You dread the responsibility, say rather, you 
love me less, perhaps not at all. Oh, what 
suffering that fear gives me! My head is ach- 
ing. I wish I could die. It must be my fault. 
I have been wrong to show you the hideous 
wound in my heart, the jealousy which lacerates 
and destroys it. Yes, I ought to have concealed 
my sufferings from you. I ought never to fly 
into those rages that betray the depth of my 
love and grief. 

My Victor, do not leave me, I beg you on my 
knees, do not be daunted before a public respon- 
sibility. Who has the right to demand from you 
an account of the measure of the sacrifices you 
have made for me? What does it matter if you 
are denied the justice you deserve? What mat- 
ter that you should be held responsible in part 
for my troubles? The point to be considered be- 
fore all others is your private relations with me. 
The responsibility you must accept is towards 
me only; it concerns only our two selves. If 
you repudiate it, it will kill me, for my whole 
life is wrapped up in you and your presence. I 
breathe only through your lips, see only with 
your eyes, live only in your heart — If you with- 
draw yourself from me, I must die. 

Reflect! This is not a threat, to keep you 
near me. Iam not exaggerating the extent to 
which you are necessary to my very existence— 
I am only telling you what I feel. It is the 
truth, but the truth under restriction, for I hard- 
ly dare acknowledge it in its entirety, even to 
myself. J require you! Only you! I cannot 
exist without you. Think of it. Try to love me 
enough to accept the charge of my life, with all 
its attendant bad luck. 

Juliette. 


The poet was no longer to be found in the Place 
Royale, or if he was, he remained abstracted, 
stranger at his own hearth. He, usually so precise, 
so punctual and methodical, now neglects his guests 
and is late for meals. When evening comes and his 
drawing-room is full of voices, song, and discussion, 
thronged with women who smile upon him and men 
who render him homage, he forgets everything, 
even the politeness of a host. His eye is on the 
clock, he longs for the blessed hour of the rendez- 
vous at 9, Rue Ste. Dennis. 

But in the midst of halcyon days of simple pleas- 
ure, Fate began to show herself unkind. First came 
the failure of Marie Tudor, then Juliette’ s disappoint- 
ment at the Comédie Francaise, and in addition 
the persecution of her creditors and the consequent 
quarrels with Victor Hugo, with their subsequent 
scenes of tender reconciliation. The poor girl was 
in fact overwhelmed with debt She dared not re- 
veal to Victor Hugo, whose own burdens, and prac- 
tical, economical mind she was well acquainted with, 
the full amount of her expenditure and the magni- 
tude of her liabilities. The moment came, how- 
ever, when the creditors realised that they had to 
deal with a pretty woman inefficiently vouched for 
by a poet. They lost patience and threatened her, 
and it was then that Juliette had recourse to money- 
lenders. The remedy was worse than the evil. 
Stamped paper soon flooded her rooms. Her fur- 
niture was seized, and also her salaries from the 
Theatre Francais, and the Porte St. Martin. She 
tried to save a few clothes and was held up for il- 
legally making away with the creditors’ property. 


Her landlord threatened her with expulsion: she 
imagined herself homeless and lost her head. 

She was finally forced to take the big step of re- 
vealing the whole truth to the beloved. 

The scene was stormy, although Victor Hugo did 
not hesitate for a moment before complyi ing with an 
obligation that was also a satisfaction, since it se- 
cured his possession of Juliette. Fussy and metic- 
ulous though he was in the small circumstances of 
life, he knew how to be generous and even lavish in 
the great—but Juliette’s petty deceptions had in- 
fused doubts in his mind; moreover, he was in love 
and consequently jealous—and he gave his refusal. 
The lovers therefore exchanged farewells which they 
thought final, and on the 3rd August, Juliette 
started for St. Renan near Brest where her sister, 
Madame Kock, was living. 

Saturday, 6 p. m. 1834. 
To Thee, my Beloved: 

You promised that as soon as your work was 
finished you would devote all your time to me; 
you also said when you were leaving me yester- 
day that you would come early this morning. 
Neither of these promises have you kept; yet 
I have never longed for your presence and your 
love more than at this moment when anxiety 
seems to have taken up its abode with me. I 
have been so worried that I do not know whether 
I could endure another day like this. 

I am thankful to leave this house; it is so 
haunted by ill-luck and sadness that to be quit 
of it will be a relief. 

My Victor, what is going to become of us? 
What can we do to avert the misfortune that 
threatens us? (Juliette’s furniture had just been 
seized and her landlord was threatening to evict 
her.) Can you think of any way out of the 
trouble? Do youlove me? Ilove youso! In 
prosperity, and still more in adversity. Oh, 
God be merciful to me! Without your help I 
am done. Juliette. 


Just before her final departure she wrote the fol- 
lowing letters to Hugo: 


I have no other refuge or I should not go to 
Madame K. I cannot wander about alone, for 
that would make you anxious, yet I cannot stay 
here, [am too miserable. I will wait for you at 
Madame K’s house until nine o’clock. I hardly 
know what I am writing or have written. My 
reason and will are in abeyance this morning. 

I write because I am wretched, because I must 
make moan to someone or something. I write 
because I shall soon be dead. These lines will 
be the cold remains of my soul, and thoughts and 
love, as my body will be the corpse of my warm 
flesh and blood. 

I write to declare my faith, to obtain pardon 
of my sins, to weep, because my tears strangle 
me and will put an end to me. 

I shall be in the street tonight. I shall re- 
main there as long as my strength holds out, 
without hope, but still, near you. . . . 


Midnight, Saturday, 2nd August, 1834. 
To Victor 
Farewell for ever. You have decreed it thus. 
Farewell then, and may you be as happy and 
admired as I shall be hapless and forlorn. 
Farewell! This word comprises my 
whole life, and joy, and happiness. 
Juliette. 


I am going away with my child. 
I am just going out to fetch her and 
take our places. The Comédie 
Francaise management has no claim 
on my services until it has assigned 
me my parts. My maid has orders 
to open my letters. If there should 
be one from the Comédie Frangaise 
she would let me know at once and 
everything could be arranged. I 
need not, therefore, worry about it 
at present. 

(To be continued in the 
September issue.) 
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HE Newport season opened with characteristic 

slowness. Whatever velocity the season may 

acquire before it closes, there is no gainsaying 
ihe demureness of its beginning! To those who do 
not know the many-sidedness of the queenly city by 
the sea, her quiet charm is diiicult to describe. 
Those who know her only during the scramble of 
tennis and horse show weeks fail utterly to grasp the 
compelling hold which she has on her many lovers, 
for Newport, as becomes a creature of rare loveli- 
ness, numbers her adorers by the hundreds. 

There are all sorts and conditions of these New 
Newport lovers. There are those who own the 
large, comfortable estates along Bellevue Avenue 
and live in them; those who rent at bloated prices 
estates whose owners do not live in them; those 
who take apartments in one of the few, oh, very few 
“boarding colonies,” and those who “ visit round,” 
spending one week here, another there. There have 
been instances where a bright, attractive girl, in- 
vited to spend a first of the season week-end at one 
of the houses, has remained until after Labor Day, 
spending not more than three or four days with each 
hostess. The girl who accomplishes this feat needs 
must be clever, but clever enough to disguise her 
cleverness. 

\s for eligible bachelors! They range in age from 
fighteen to fifty-eight, and are in such constant de- 
mand that no distinction is too great to confer on 
them and no bait too tempting to allure them 
Many hostesses will whisper as the “last word” in 
enticement that no bachelor is allowed to tip the 
servants of her household, than which no greater 
consideration can be extended to any guest! For 
while tipping may be an unpleasant duty to the trav- 
eller and hotel visitor, it is a tragedy to the popular 
but perhaps “‘strapped”’ house party guest. The 
hotel wayfarer, realizing that he may not pass that 
way again, can sometimes elude the itching palm 
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But the house party guest, hoping to come again, 
dares not exercise this privilege. 

Sometime, someone will write frankly and fully 
of the holdups which take place every week-end dur- 
ing the Newport and country house seasons. I have, 
this month, too many other things about which to 
write. I seem to have progressed far from my be- 
ginning, the quiet opening of the season, and New- 
port’s charm when marking time. 

Of just what the charm consists, it is impossible 
to say. Such rare and unusual mixtures of the old 
and the new, the rich and the poor, can be found 
nowhere else in the exact proportions. There is 
Bellevue Avenue, a fairly narrow, hard, red dirt 
road, whose aspect would harmonize with dozens of 
suburban towns round New York. It isa quiet road, 
even in the height of the season. The only sounds 
one hears are the soft expensive purrings of swift 
passing motors, the equally soft and even more ex- 
pensive purrings of their occupants; the well modu- 
lated, but obviously cultivated tones of people be- 
hind high green hedges, and ever so occasionally 
the rattle of barge wheels and the nasal voices of 
one-day “trippers,” who fill the great lumbering 
springless vehicles at fifty cents the “round.” 

Newport homes 

The “‘marble palaces’’ of which we hear so much 
are conspicuous by their scarcity. Many inhabit- 
ants of Suburbia flaunt more flossy homes than 
border this world-known avenue. The two least 
pretentious homes on the three-mile stretch between 
the Casino and Spouting Rock have the name of 
Astor on their gate posts. Beaulieu owned by 
Waldorf Astor is leased by the “‘ Neeley” Vanderbilts. 

Beechwood, which is part of Vincent Astor’s for- 
tune, is a two-story and a half red brick mansion, 
which the average well-to-do tradesman would 
scorn. It is set on the cliffs, on wide rolling lawns. 
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the Count 


It has one guest suite. Such is the place which Mrs. 
Willie K. Vanderbilt has rented for the season and 
which is described as “‘magnificent.”” The August 
Belmont, the Harry Payne Whitney, the Oliver 
Gould Jennings, the Cassatt, the Charles Oelrichs, 
and dozens of other houses are of just this order. 

Who then have the “palaces”? The dowager Mrs. 
Vanderbilt, Mrs. Ogden Goelet, Mrs. O. H. P. Bel- 
mont, Mrs. Hermann Oelrichs, Senator George Pea- 
body Wetmore, and Mrs. Henry Barton Jacobs 
have gone in for the white marble and cold gray- 
stone, which popularly belong to Newport. These 
estates are scattered. One drives past wide deep 
hidden gardens, with glimpses of gabled or gambrel 
roofed houses, showing through trees, just such 
houses as suburbs show. In fact, Morristown, Ber- 
nardsville, the Main Line of Philadelphia, the North 
Shore of Massachusetts display consistently more 
ostentatious luxury than Newport, the maligned. 

But this Avenue, these more or less unimposing 
houses, hold for the outsider all that is socially en- 
trancing. The people who do not understand this 
state of mind are the much envied Newporters! As 
their houses are unimposing, so are their manners, 
their clothes, their mental processes. Newport 
seldom thinks, because it is too busy playing tennis, 
golf and polo. When not playing in the open, it is 
dancing, riding, sailing. The younger element is 
almost never on “dress parade.” 

In late June, and early July, it lives, moves and 
has its being in handkerchief linen shirts, sporty 
skirts, and silk sweaters. Not very inspiring from 
the fashion viewpoint, but this is the one time of the 
year when clothes mean absolutely nothing at all. 
One wears them, simply because it is the custom, 
but one never thinks about them. Next month per- 
haps the girl and the shirt will perk up a bit. But 
one never can tell. 

This is very disappointing to those who go early 
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to the summer capital, hoping to get glimpses of the 
“dernier cri” from Paris, to say nothing of seeing 
the latest divorcée at short range, and the newest 
things in millionaires. But disappointing as this 
Newport may be to the stranger, when she “takes 
the count,” she is eminently satisfactory to her- 
self. 

Late in June, Miss Edith Wetmore and the New- 
port Garden Association arranged a typically de- 
lightful affair. On grounds adjacent to the Wet- 
more estate, a flower show was held. Newport 
gardens are only too lovely. Nearly all of them 
carry the recent handiwork of their feminine own- 
ers, tamed and trained by the expert gardeners who 
have reigned supreme for so many years. 

While the Garden Association is made up of cot- 
tagers, and its object is to encourage personal work 
among its members, it also works with the Horticul- 
tural Society in stimulating interest in things floral 
among the gardeners of the Colony. ‘When this 
exhibit was suggested, Senator Wetmore gave the 
use of the large lawn, and on this were displayed 
marvelous expressions of flower beauty. Miss Wet- 
more took charge of the arrangements and to her 
belonged the honour of opening the “little season.” 

The Navy band, by the way, must not be neg- 
lected. It played, both loudly and too well, but 
while white shod feet kept time, there were things 
of greater interest, for the moment, than the dance. 
Mrs. Vanderbilt, who, by the way, has had as her 
house guests the interesting Nelson O’Shaughnessys, 
wore a white broadcloth tailleur, which in its sim- 
plici ity was disappointing to those more interested 
in fashion than in flowers. 

This is largely a season of colours and ruffles. The 
latter may be many and narrow, few and deep. 
The former range from deepest purple to palest 
yellow. The fad for wearing mixtures has prac- 
tically died. One no longer wears a bright orange 
blouse and a blatantly green hat, toned down by a 
scarlet girdle. The informal costume which has 
received the highest approval comprises a soft hat, 
blouse and stockings of the same hue, rose, green 
yellow, blue, with white skirt and shoes. 

Mimi Scott at the flower féte, and on all other 
daytime occasions, is a charming example of the 
girl of the hour. At the féte her hat and handker- 
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chief linen blouse were rose colour, and so were her 
silk stockings. Her skirt of wide ribbed corduroy 
was smartly tailored, and of course her sweater was 
the shade of her blouse. Simple? Yes, but most 
delightfully satisfactory. 

The reign of the ruffle is so easily understood 
when one sees such costumes as those which Mrs. 
Ogden Mills, Jr., Mrs. Archie Alexander and Mrs. 
Phil Livermore are wearing. White net or the sheer- 
est organdie, ruffled from toe to girdle, and even 
the jackets, of the same sheer fabric, carry ruffles. 
To the tall, slender woman, hesitating between the 
severely plain or the fluffy flounce, just a whisper: 
when in doubt, “‘ruffle.” 

Diplomacy will watchfully wait at Newport, more 
faithfully than anywhere else, for nearly all the 
summer embassies are established somewhere near 
the Casino. The Russian Ambassador and Madame 
Bakhmetieff hold court in the “Owl House” di- 
recity across from the Casino, while Spain, Ger- 
many, Sweden and Italy are nearby. The attachés 
and under secretaries are popular idols indeed. 

A certain gossiping sparrow, whose habitat i is one 
of the “Whispering Elms” on the Casino lawn, 
where he overhears everything, tells me that August 
will be a ripping month. It will scintillate in a man- 
ner unknown to Newport in many eons. So many, 
not prodigal, but titled daughters are to return 
that a steady round of affairs will mark next month. 
Mrs. Oliver Belmont started this round on July 
twenty-fifth when she gave her beautiful Chinese 
ball in honour of the Duchess of Marlborough. In 
accordance with the Newport spirit, Mrs. Fish gave 
the dinner preceding the ball, and that “Cross- 
ways” was a marvel of beauty that night goes with- 
out saying. 

The Duchess has been wearing some truly fas- 
cinating clothes. Are we facing the danger of hav- 
ing the full skirt thrust upon us? Indeed,no! The 
danger nor the skirt no longer faces us, it is here! 
In her collection of gowns the Duchess of Marl- 
borough has full skirts by the half dozen. Some of 
them are plaited, some gathered, but all must 
measure three and four yards round at the hem. 
With her tall slenderness, such skirts are ever so 
becoming. And, of course, her hats are large. 

(Continued on page 61) 


Designs by Poiret for the crinolines 


HEY are predicting waves of heat. There 
| are other waves on the way and waves which 
threaten to submerge us. It is interesting 
to watch them come from far out at sea, forming 
themselves and rolling in with a great noise, and at 
the end flattening themselves out like all other 
waves. Thus, there is the wave of prudery which 
was predicted at the beginning of the year 1914 and 
which has covered the whole surface of the globe. 
There is not a country which has not been sub- 
merged by it. And there is also a wave of bad taste 
against which the celebrated caricaturist, Sem, is 
navigating. This artist has consecrated himself as 
the arbiter of elegance. He criticizes the creations 
of couturiers, condemns extravagances of fashion, 
and judges in the last resort the audacities of 
women. He hopes to lead a crusade in favour of 
good taste and to regenerate it through satire. 

However that may be, I should like to believe that 
Mr. Sem is well inspired and that he has the inten- 
tion of delivering us from panniers, from the “ re- 
cherches”’ of bunched up skirts, and, in a word, from 
all those wild ideas which the tired couturiers send 
to the race courses every week. I wish to range my- 
self under his banner and to construct with him a 
bulwark against this wave of bad taste which 
threatens to wipe away the old reputation for ele- 
gance that Paris has always had. 

Mr. Sem, who has constituted himself the arbiter 
of modes without consulting others, will, no doubt, 
permit modistes and couturiers to judge his works 
in their turn. His last album seems to me thor- 
oughly shocking. I have always had confidence in 
Mr. Sem and when I heard that a new album by him 
was to appear I gladly subscribed. i 

Having waited several weeks, yesterday I received 
the announced album. What was my surprise! I 
had expected an edition worthy to be preserved on 
the shelves of an artistic library. In place of that 
I had delivered to me a sort of catalogue. It was 
full of cries of publicity for limousines, perfumes, 
coiffures, etc. Several pages appeared to have 
been designed by Mr. Sem himself. They were 
caricatures—the men a la mode without doubt—fat 
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“T have never known a period when women 
were lacking in grace,” declares Paul Poiret, and 
verifies his statement by reference to the crino- 
lines worn at the Duchesse de Gramont’s ball. 
Even in these superannuated costumes, he sees 
much to admire—and perhaps utilize in the future 
for the creations of tulle and taffeta he designed 
for this famous ball caused a veritable furore in 
Paris. Incidentally he takes this opportunity 
to have a friendly fling at Sem, the French 

caricaturist. 


financiers, directors of music halls, kings of the 
turf. But that was not all. The venom of Mr. 
Sem is directed particularly against women, and I 
think it is the first time in history that one can 
note on the part of a caricaturist, beloved of the 
public, such an absence of the modern French 
gallantry. 

Mr. Sem, who set out to condemn the fashions, 
attacks above all women, and represents them as 
ungraceful and grotesque. Never has his pencil 
proved more injurious. 

As for the fashions—the very word, fashions, 
means something new. Fashions should always de- 
velop in an unexpected direction and proceed toward 
the unknown. One should never look behind, that 
is forbidden, though one is permitted occasional 
reconstructions and reminiscences of the past, on 
the condition always that they are modernized and 
interspersed with fantasy. For my part, I cannot 
see that the actual fashions of today go any further 
than to turn to derision the bustles of 1880, the 
crinolines of 1840 and the panniers of 1789. A cari- 
caturist may seize them and torture them, but he is 
powerless to arrest their flight. 

Mme. la Duchesse de Gramont has just given a 
wonderful féte where all the women appeared in 
the crinolines of the past century. Many of the 
women feared tremendously the test when questioned 
whether they could adapt themselves to these super- 
annuated costumes, but meanwhile many of them 
had a remarkable success. One saw again the beau- 
tiful portraits of Winterhalter. 
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Poiret 


Paul 


La Comtesse de la R. bois. .re wore a costume of 
turquoise taffeta, embroidered with roses of silver, 
the skirt of which was not less than 14 metres 
around. 

La Princesse de Car...n Ch.m.y appeared in a 
costume of black taffeta, with eight superimposed 
ruffles, and at the bottom of the skirt one was able 
to distinguish large pantaloons of linen as in the 
time of “‘ petites filles modeles.” 

Mme. la Marquise de Jauc. .rt displayed a crino- 
line of black taffeta over an-underskirt of white 
taffeta, garlands of pearls playing with garlands of 
roses. 

Mlle. d’H.nn.sd.1 made a sensation in a cos- 
tume of pale blue taffeta trimmed only with large 
folds of white moiré. One would have said she had 
been designed by Ingres himself. 

Among all the beautiful guests, the mistress of the 
house floated about in an arrangement of white tulle 
sewn with several “bouquets champétres.” 

Many women influenced by this occasion have 
given me different ideas on the next tendencies of 
fashion. Some of them have said, “‘I hope, indeed, 
that you will not be influenced by these crinolines 
for next winter and that you will not oblige us to 
wear them.” Others, on the contrary, have asked, 
“Why do you not revive these models in place of 
representing us in these terrible and impracticable 
sacks?” 

Happily if I hesitate I can demand advice from 
Mr. Sem, who ought to have a definite opinion on 
this subject. 

As for myself, I avow that I find all fashions 
charming and that I never see them in a ridiculous 
light. Even the most eccentric and the least logical 
have for me the same charm as the most rational 
and the most normal, and I do not know a period 
when women were lacking in grace, and I shall never 
lose an occasion of saying so to them. 
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Countess Montebello Duchesse de La Rochefoucauld Count and Countess of Caseja Mme. Archdeacon Mrs. Perry Belmont 
Princess Polignac (left) née Miss Mitchell Mrs. William T. Moore Count Cambacre and 
Princess Ernest of Aienberg 


**Bal en Crinolines’’ given by the Duchesse de Gramont in Paris 
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Lady Randolph Churchill who writes exclu- 
sively for Harper’s Bazar takes as her topic for 


this month’s article ‘‘ The English Girl of Today.”’ 
pee a girl friend who was embarking 


on her second season, one of a group of young 

people gathered round a tea-table declared 
that she was much nicer than when she first came 
out and wondered why? 

“T’ll tell you,” said the most up-to-date of them. 
“It is not the girl who has improved but her mother. 
She has given up her old-fangled ideas and wheeled 
into line.” 

This is the attitude of the present day—it is not 
the girl who has to be “wheeled into line,” but the 
mother. Independence is the cry of the moment— 
emancipation all round and for everyone, and like 
every movement in England it at once becomes ex- 
aggerated. The girl of today in whatever class 
of society is not content to emulate her American 
cousin, she wants to go “one better.” 

There is no doubt, however, that the majority 
of girls are benefited by being independent and think- 
ing for themselves, instead of being treated (as they 
are in the richer classes) like spoilt inconsequent 
children—to be snubbed and sat upon in their early 
youth, and later only to be dressed up and exhibited 
in the marriage market, often regardless of their 
inclinations or suitability, and in the poorer classes 
their independence curtailed entirely by the grind 
of poverty which forces them to live at home, slaves 
to work and often to harsh parents. 

The evil of too much independence is perhaps 
greater on the surface than in reality, and is cer- 
tainly outweighed by its benefits; the strengthening 
and developing of character, the self-reliance, the 
degree of unselfishness which comes to the girl 
untrammelled by the old narrow conception of 
what was correct and proper give her a chance of 
fitting herself to become—what is the natural aim 
and object of every healthy and well-balanced 
woman—a wife and mother. 

On the other hand too much freedom is undeni- 
ably bad for some types of girl, but I am thinking 
more of the principle than of the application. In 
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By the Simmering Samovar 


all countries there will always be parents who bring 
up their girls on the “‘ Never leave them out of my 
sight’”’ policy, but in doing so forget that unless 
they themselves have had a wide experience and 
know how to impart it, the girl is not likely to be 
well equipped when she has to play her part in the 
battle of life. Parents are prone to imagine that 
ignorance is innocence. 

I remember hearing a friend of mine—a most 
worthy mother— declare with pride that her daugh- 
ters were only allowed to read such books as she 
herself had read, and as she had neither the time 
nor the inclination to “‘ waste” on books, the books 
were naturally few and far between. 





Society independence 

The English girl today, who is beginning to in- 
dulge in Society independence, has more than often 
an utterly mistaken idea of how to make the best 
of it, and in her desire to show how free she is, she 
adopts a boldness, self-assertiveness and absence 
of manners which are apt to mislead, and which 
place her in an entirely false light. It is curious 
how little this independence is conducive to matri- 
mony. At the end of a long and strenuous London 
season, if there are half a dozen engagements it is 
looked upon as quite arich harvest. The familiarity 
and hail-fellow-well-met manner which are becoming 
so universal between young people do not engender 
either sentiment or desire. The great ascendency 
of sport, in which both sexes join, has undoubtedly 
something to do with this, for though a man may be 
a man, perhaps for this very reason he is not in- 
clined to feel very tenderly towards a girl who has 
just beaten him severely at lawn tennis or golf. 

Physical activity can be carried too far. The 
modern English girl is developing an extraordinary 
restlessness, and must be perpetually on the move. 
She thinks more of games than of anything else— 
golf, tennis, motoring, dancing are her absorbing 
occupations. The arts in any form bore her—read- 
ing is dull work—music is confined to the pianola 
and her repertory to ragtime songs and dances. If 
the timid and long-suffering mothers remonstrate 
or faintly suggest a more intellectual life, they are 
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told not to be so “Early Victorian”—a reproach 
which is meant to be crushing. 

But it is a far cry from the affectations and 
niggling occupations of the simpering bread and 
butter misses of that period to the athletic girls of 
today, who seem to live, as someone said, only to 
swing their arms and point their toes, rushing about 
in the pursuit of pleasure like an eddy of purpose- 
less dust. It seems a pity that some of this energy 
should not be diverted into something with results 
a little more lasting. The habit of comparing this 
generation with the last and bemoaning the change 
is futile and a mistake, for we live in such different 
conditions that naturally not only our mode of life 
but our outlook must be different. The ease of 
locomotion and the pace, multiply our occupations 
and amusements. We can crowd into one day the 
work and pleasure of several days of twenty-five 
years ago. The keynote of an English Society 
woman’s life then was interest in the questions of 
the day and sport. It might be said that now it is 
sport and dress. American example has taught the 
English woman how to make the most of herself, 
and in the realm of dress she is holding her own. 

Excitement is the order of the day, and it is 
permeating all classes. The middle class girl has 
but one idea, to emancipate herself from the thral- 
dom of her dull home. She, too, wants her fling, 
but when she gets her freedom, she often finds that 
bachelordom is very dull without a bachelor boy 
to play with. On the other hand there are girls who 
have high ideals and look upon work as a serious 
thing. These are thoroughly competent to com- 
pete with men and economically to take their part 
in the world’s progress and work. They train them- 
selves and specialize in all sorts of subjects, and on 
a great many can speak with authority. ‘These are 
the women who, if any,should share in man’s political 
responsibilities. But taking the modern English girl 
of today of whatever class it must be acknowledged 
that notwithstanding the criticisms which can justly 
be levelled at her she remains a fine specimen of 
womanhood, and only requires her energy and abili- 
ties properly directed to live the well-balanced life 
which alone gives satisfaction to soul and body. 
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The young mother was quite unaware that she was a link in a chain, and although 
the little nurse knew and tried to explain, it took all her tact, perseverance and 
imagination to bring about the final awakening. The characters of both attend- 
ant and patient are deftly traced and the reader will rejoice with them in the 


“Here is the joy of the Race—joy that must grow out 


of pain ; 
Here is the last of our self—now we are links in the 
chain.” —Robert Bridges. 


HE nurse stood silently by till the Senior 
Interne — rather more thoughtfully than 
usual—had taken in each detail of her re- 

port; then—— 

“Tf we could only get her to take more interest in 
the baby,”’ she volunte red, summing up the case in 
that psychological moment before its dismissal. 

The Senior Interne did not immediately reply. It 
was not customary for junior nurses to suggest cura- 
tive tactics. Moreover, the patient’s case was one 
which seemed to belong to the psychopathic; and 
the Senior Interne had already decided to be a great 

‘ surgeon; so’ he stood frowning@unseeingly at the 
chart, until, urged at last by eager eyes fixed hope- 
fully upon him, he murmured oracularly: 

“You must give her time, Miss Ray. That wasa 
pretty close call she had, you know. The condition 
is not abnormal under the circumstances.” 

The nurse’s face fell. Likewise she flushed a little 
at the smile with which the Senior Interne dismissed 
her. ‘She was rather inclined to resent that smile. 
That it had fallen to her to “special” the mysterious 
lady in room eighty-four was due to no more flatter- 
ing reason than that the hospital was unusually 
full and most of the more experienced nurses already 
on private cases. 

Yet her inexperience had ventured where the 
older nurses would not have dared. In a moment 
of inspiration she had even gone so far as to inno- 
cently entreat the Head Nurse to come in while the 
baby was being bathed and gush over him a little 
before the mother. No one but Miss Ray would 
have thought of proposing such a thing. 


And Miss Hanson had risen to the requirements 
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ultimate happy outcome of the story. 


of her réle with unsuspected histrionism. She had 
been almost maternally solicitous about the temper- 
ature of the water; had exclaimed over the baby’s 
chest and the shape of his head; had marveled at the 
texture of his skin; and when he was lifted—purple 
and yelling—from the bath, had herself received 
him into an immaculate white lap—protected, of 
course, by a blanket—and had been in the midst of 
a neat little demonstration of how to dress the new- 
born infant with a minimum of handling, when a [ret- 
ful voice had effectively wet-blanketed their hopes. 

“T don’t see why—when I’m paying for two 
rooms—all this has to be done in here.” 

An hour later, Miss Ray, returning from an un- 
necessarily long absence in the adjoining room, was 
mortified to find that she had left the window closed 
as it had been for the baby’s bath, and that the 
mertcity was climbing gaily to the top of the ther- 
mometer. The shade was up; the sun shone daz- 
zlingly on yellow walls; the woman in the bed had 
buried her face in the pillows, her hands clasped 
tensely above her head. 

Through the succeeding days the little nurse re- 
turned to the charge again and again. She tried lov- 
ing the baby to death—and letting it cry itself hoarse; 
she alternated a sympathetic coddling of the mother 
with periods of systematic and dignified disap- 
proval. Miss Hanson, to whom the nurse appealed 
for permission to represent to the mother the insuffi- 
ciency of the layette, was inclined to censure Miss 
Ray. 

“T don’t know what you want,” she said sharply. 
“Those slips are simply beautiful—all hand work 
and——”’ 

“Yes—”’ sighed the nurse; “they’re imported. 
So are all her own things. But convent embroidery 
isn’t everything; and oh—she hasn’t used any judg- 
ment—any heart. It looks as though she hadn’t 
cared whether the baby lived or 
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“Miss Ray!” warned the Head Nurse indig- 
nantly; ‘your inclination to exaggerate is perhaps 
excusable because of your enthusiasm; but if you 
intend to follow this profession you will have to learn 
to report symptoms without colouring them with 
your own interpretations. Leave that to the doc- 
tor. You may ask her for what you think positively 
necessary; although it would have been better expe- 
rience for you to make what you have do.” 

“‘T’ll take a chance on getting the experience some 
other time,” thought the rebellious little nurse, ‘‘if I 
can make that silly young thing mad—or ashamed 
—or sorry—or anything human!” 

It was not until just before she went off duty that 
she broached the subject. 

“T’m going down town this afternoon,” she said, 
pausing to put the empty dinner tray outside of the 
door; and then—cheerfully: ‘‘Can I get anything 
for you, Mrs. Bronson?” 

The large brown eyes came back a thousand miles 
or so and rested fretfully, inquiringly, on the sensible 
little body beside her. 

““T—don’t—”’ she hesitated; then with a little 
impatient gesture—‘‘do we need anything?” 

“Tf you wouldn’t mind my suggesting?” 

“Isn’t that one of the things you’re here for?” 

The little nurse gulped down a rising inclination 
to resent the arrogant indifference of the tone and 
said briskly: 

“Let me see: I should have made a list. We need 
lots of things.” 

“Well? What sort of things?” 

“For the baby.” 

“On! Well—get them. 
you?” 

“T’d love to! It’s the best kind of fun—buying 
things for a baby!” The flaming joy in the little 
nurse’s face was itself a reproach. “You need slips, 
for instance. Those you have are much too fine 


You could, couldn’t 
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‘‘But the Junior Interne only saw a pretty woman intent on tying 
a fractious blue rosette to her entire satisfaction.’’ 


and expensive to be ruined in a hospital laundry.” 


‘That makes no difference.” 

“Besides, you haven't nearly enough of them. 
Being your first, you couldn’t be expected to realize 
how much a baby—and especially a hospital baby 

would require. You ought to have had at least 
a half-dozen night gowns, for instance, and—— 

“Get them—get them!” interrupted the mother 
wearily. ‘Get whatever you think you wou d have 
wanted, if it had been your baby.” 

“Oh, but you're wicked!” flashed the nurse sud- 
denly. “I should think you'd be afraid. You 
don’t care whether he lives or not! I believe you 


almost hoped he wouldn’t! And if that’s so—why 
you might as well be— 
She caught her breath quickly and waited—half- 


scared—for the burst of anger, reprimand, dismissal 

anything but the ghastly indifference of that pale, 
cold face. Only the brown eyes held hers unflinch- 
ingly; but she could have sworn there were tears 
behind them. 

“My check-book and pen, please, Miss Ray.” 
She wrote a moment, then: “I’ve made it out to 
‘Currency’ so you won't have any trouble cashing 
it. If it’s not enough 

“Why, Mrs. Bronson, we won’t need all this.” 

“Spend it!—please. I'd like him to have every- 
thing that a baby that was expected to live would 
have.” 

The little nurse dared not trust herself to speak; 
but she straightened out the sheets, and fussed over 
the stand, and then—from the bassinet in the corner 
of the room—she delivered her parting shot: 

“T wish he was my baby! But spending all this 
on him will be the next best thing. Good-bye! You 
can be envying me all afternoon.” 

And, indeed, the little nurse went about her shop- 
ping radiantly. It was the first time her patient 
had shown any feeling at all. It was the first time 
she had called the baby anything but “it,” the 
first time she had noticed—by even the quiver of an 
eyelid—the tacit reproach in her nurse’s tone. 

“T hurt her—” she thought remorselessly. ‘‘ And 
it hurt because it was frue.’’ Then, as the brown 
eyes swam before her reproachfully, she added—for 
the thousandth time: ‘‘ Where 7s that man, I won- 
der? It doesn’t take a mind-reader to tell that he 
must have been crazy about her—poor little broken- 
hearted baby that she is! J’d like to shake him!” 

That evening, after the tea-tray had been re- 
moved, Miss Ray brought out her purchases. 

‘There are more coming,” she laughed, “but I 
just couldn’t bear to be separated from these for a 
moment. I’m sure I don’t know what I’ll do when 
you go home.” 

The mother, her heavy brown head propped on 
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one slender hand, looked down with the first sem- 
blance of interest she had shown at the snowy piles 
on the bed beside her. 

“They’re awfully 
bought pre ttier ones?” 

““Ves—” the little nurse held up one tiny slip to 
the light—* but see how sheer and soft they are—no 
frilly things to worry the baby chin. They’re better 
so. Besides—” her voice grew suddenly grave and 
full of feeling—‘‘I couldn’t bear him to be too fine 
when other little chaps have nothing. Up in the 
charity ward there’s a poor little thing—younger 
than you, I guess—and she hasn’t anything at all to 
give her baby—not even a name. They’ve got it 
done up in absorbent cotton and a blanket, till one 
of the nurses gets time to make it a shirt out of 
surgeon’s gauze.” 

The woman on the bed was paling, and flushing, 
and paling again, as though never in all her spoiled 
young life had she heard of such a thing before. 
Suddenly she reached impulsively for the bundle of 
slips. 

‘Oh, take her some of these—at once! Oh, the 
poor, poor thing! Half of everything we’ve got, 
Miss Ray. The prettiest ones with the ribbons— 
she’d like those best, don’t you think? I’m sure she 
won’t mind taking them—if you'll tell her they’re 
from a woman who understands—who’s unhappy, 
too.” 

“Why,” 


never do. 


plain. Couldn’t you have 


said the little nurse gently, “that would 
The message, I mean. It’s not pity you 
want to send; it’s congratulations. Why, just 
think! There she’s got the finest, chubbiest baby 
boy—he weighs nine pounds, so the nurse tells me. 

The heavy eyelids fluttered down; two tears 
welled over the lashes. Then, with faintly quicken- 
ing interest: 

“How much—did you say—mine weighed? 

“When he was born? Just nine pounds and two 
ounces. Of course, he lost the first week—they 
always do. But he’s made it up again. Gracious! 
I shouldn’t wonder if he weighed ten, by now. Re- 
mind me, and I'll weigh him to-morrow and see.” 
(Wily little person! As though she had not weighed 
him every day!) 

The next day, and the next, the mother sat up and 
watched the baby’s bath with a dreamy, far-away 
sort of curiosity. Then, one evening, the nurse 
coming up from the dining-room and recognizing— 
while still far down the corridor—the wail of her own 
particular charge, sped noiselessly to the room and 
surprised Mrs. Bronson bending over the bassinet— 
a maternal little frown of anxiety upon her childlike 
face. 

““Here—here—you are getting your nerve back,” 
cried the nurse, pushing her tenderly into a rocking 
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chair. ‘Who gave you permission to get up, I’d 
like to know? Don’t let me catch you trying to lift 
him. He’s too heavy for his little mother yet 
awhile,”’ she cooed to the squirming bundle of eider- 
down and lawn. Then, rightly interpreting the 
wistful, shamefaced look in the liquid eyes, she 
added hastily: 

““Do you think you’re strong enough to hold him 
for awhile—just till I fix up the basket? Little 
wriggler! It looks more like a puppy-dog’s first 
attempt at a bed, than a nice little baby-boy’s 
basket.” 

It was while the patient was propped up in bed, 
busily threading blue ribbons through diminutive 
beading, that the Junior Interne—very fresh and 
clean in his immaculate white linens—stood at the 
door of room eighty-four and looked a half-scared 
interrogation at its occupants. Receiving an 
affirmative nod from the nurse he ventured in. 

‘**And how are we to-day, Mrs. Bronson? Fine 
and dandy, eh? That’s good.’ He flourished a 
formidable blank in answer to her raised eyebrows. 
“Just a little matter of hospital statistics—in which 
you and the young man have been somewhat neg- 
lected, Mrs. Bronson.” He drew out his fountain- 
pen and pulled upa_ chair beside her. “First: 
What’s the newcomer’s name?” 

Mrs. Bronson hesitated a long time—quite as 
though she hadn’t any name ready, thought the 
nurse listening in the room beyond. But the Junior 
Interne only saw a pretty woman intent on tying a 
a fractious blue rosette to her entire satisfaction. 
Then: 

“Richard Vanneman Bronson, 








” 


she said coolly. 
Imagination to the rescue 


“T see. Two n’s in the middle name?” 

“Vea.” 

“The father’s name?” 

““Richard—I really don’t see the necessity for all 
this.” 

“It’s for the hospital records, Mrs. 
that’s all.” 

‘But a private hospital 

“Those are the rules.” 

She eyed the paper sullenly. 
is named for his father, 

“That’s the right idea, 


Bronson; 


>” 





Then: “My baby 
’ she said haughtily. 

Mrs. Bronson,” cried the 
Junior Interne cheerfully. “Links in the chain— 
that’s what we all are—each one of us perpetuating 
the link before—preparing the way for the link 
tocome. At least, that’s my idea of it. I’d call the 
first girl after her mother, the first boy after his 
father—short of Hephzibah or Zephaniah—and I 
never could see it any other way.” And so the for- 
midable blank was gradually filled in to the ac- 
companiment of his merry chatter. 

Outside, in the hall, the nurse pounced upon him 
—and the paper. 

“Did you notice?” she cried in great excitement. 
“Richard Vanneman Bronson! Why, that’s the 
young scientist who nearly lost his life in that last 
Arctic expedition. His name was in all the papers 
and reviews at the time. He married a Boston 
society girl—of course! That’s why her face seemed 
so familiar. Oh, dear! I can see the whole thing.” 

“And what you can’t see I dare say you can 
imagine,” laughed the Interne. ‘‘ You’re too roman- 
tic for this profession, Miss Ray.” 

“The Geographical Society would know where to 
find him, I should think. He lectures before them 
once a month; I saw the announcement in a paper 
just a few days ago. Oh, he ought to be told!” 

“T dare say; but I can’t see how it’s the hospi- 
tal’s business. The lady is sane — though a trifle 
sulky —and apparently able to pay her bills. If 
she doesn’t think it worth while to inform him— 
better keep out of it.” 

But the little nurse couldn’t keep out of it. 
Every time she saw her patient’s face (from which 
the look of spoiled fretfulness had disappeared, giv- 
ing place to the wistful, lonely, half-scared expres- 
sion of a child who at last, realizing that he has 
done wrong, faces the overwhelming consequences 
of that thoughtless wrongdoing) she was conscious 
of a daring impulse that put to rout all the cau- 
tious promptings of an otherwise deep-rooted an- 
tipathy to meddling. Once, she caught her patient 
staring at herself in the dresser mirror, and stopped 
to say reprovingly: 

“You're entirely too good-looking to have a glass 
always handy, Mrs. Bronson. I don’t see how you 
could help being vain.” 

“T don’t think I was really seeing myself at all; 
it was my mother I was looking for. People used 
to say I resembled her; but I never could see it. 
Since I’ve been sick, though, it’s fairly startling. 
My eyes—my mouth—the whole expression—some- 
times it almost seems that I am she. She’s dead, 
you know.’ 

“It’s the eternal mother-part of you being born. 
How glad she must be to live again in you. 

“Oh, do you think so?” She looked almost 
startled fora moment. “That’s partly what I was 
trying to think.out. My own individuality seemed 
so strong, so real—and now I feel as though I'd 
lost it.” 














“Nonsense! You’ve only 
shared it with the baby.” 

She shook her head. ‘‘Some- 
times I think that the real girl 
—the real me is dead—or lost, 
at least; that I’m not an indi- 
vidual any more, but just a part 
of something big and impersonal 
and beyond understanding.” 
She shivered slightly. ‘‘I’m try- 
ing to get used to it; it was such 
aterrible thought at first. You 
see, | was an awfully obstinate 
girl — very self-willed and — oh, 
sort of difficult. I never really 
wanted anything that I didn’t 
get—without half trying for it— 
until after I was married.” 

“You're that kind—you’ll al- 
ways get the things you want,” 
said the little nurse; but made 
haste to add — “I mean the real 
things. Of course, it might hap- 
pen to you to confuse the big 
things with the trivial ones for a 
time.” 

For a while the mother gazed 
numbly into space. Finally: 

“Supposing I had —suppose 
that even now I couldn’t quite 
decide which was which. Would 
you call it a little thing if all that 
you asked of the person you 
loved was to stay by your side 
—and they wouldn’t do it? 

The little nurse looked very 
serious. “‘That’sa difficult ques- 
tion to answer,” she said at last. 
“But I feel that it might be very 
trivial indeed, beside that per- 
son’s honour and self-respect, 
and the big, worshiping love 
you’d lose by insisting.” 

“Oh!” said the patient softly, 
and grew very pale and closed 
her eyes. 

If Miss Ray had needed an in- 
centive, the conversation had 
furnished it. She spent a wildly 
exciting afternoon, and made 
terrible inroads into her monthly 
pittance with long-distance calls 
and telegrams. Nor did she 
sleep much that night, so that 
the next morning found her 
heavy-eyed and nervous. It was 
while she parried her patient’s 
solicitous questioning that a 
summons came for her from the 
office. 

She needed no second look into 
the keen blue eyes of the man who 
advanced to meet her to know 
that he was the one who had 
come in answer to her telegram. 
He came directly to the point. 
































“You are Mrs. Bronson’s 
nurse? That message—did you 
send it at her request?” 

‘“*N-no,”’ stammered the nurse, 
sending a furtive glance at the 
manager’s desk. At once the 
stranger lowered his voice. 

“Mrs. Bronson—and the boy—are doing well?” 

“Oh, splendidly!” 

“T want to thank you for your care of them. I 
don’t believe that I had better see them till % 

The nurse forgot that she had intended on no ac- 
count to be betrayed into knowledge she should not 
have. She stammered in her eagerness. 

“Tt’s been a privilege to care for her—she’s so 
sweet — so young; she’s been so sick—so hard to 
rouse. She’s grieving so about something. Of 
course, I don’t know what it is, but I do know she’s 
sorry about something—sorry as can be.” 

“Sorry?” He took a quick step forward. “Why, 
she isn’t the one to be sorry. I was the one who 
should have understood —then I wouldn’t have 
thought her unreasonable.” 

‘“‘Then why don’t you see her and tell her so?” 

He gave a wry smile. 

“That does seem reasonable, doesn’t it? Only, 
there’s more to it than you understand. Oh, how 
does a timid little woman get the crazy sort of cour- 
age for a thing like this? You see, she didn’t want 
a baby in the first place.. She wasn’t much more 
than a baby herselfi—just a petted child afraid to 
grow up. She had an idea that a baby would 
hinder our individual lives; and I must say that 
from the first it seemed to be so. I gave up my post 
—TI was going to Labrador — because I couldn’t 
bear to leave her at such a time. But—” he blushed 
like a boy—“there are some things that a man may 
not do. I got the University Extension to book me 
on a lecture tour. That was all right; she was to go 
with me. But at the last moment the doctor for- 
bade it—I was to be continuously on the go for a 
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couple of months, but back in Boston in plenty of 
time—and then I found out that she confidently 
expected me to give that up, too. She ordered me to 
do so, at last—threatened me—said that if I left her 
I’d regret it—that she’d never forgive me. A man 
doesn’t stand that easily, especially when his self- 
respect is at stake.” 

“Oh dear!” 

“Oh, I was angry, all right. But she’d never 
seemed selfish or unjust before; so I couldn’t under- 
stand it, till it came to me suddenly that it was just 
primitive woman-instinct to hold fast to her man— 
Why, I couldn’t write to her often enough then! 
But she never got any of my letters. They were all 
there—in the vestibule of our empty, dusty house— 
when I got back. Nobody knew anything about her. 
She’d taken herself and her hurt right out of my life. 
I’m telling you this because I can see that you are 
her friend—and you’ve been with her through 
Gehenna. Now here’s the baffling part of it: now 
that I can understand fer, I don’t see how I’m 
ever to make her see my side. She said . 

“Oh, never mind what she said,” groaned the little 
nurse. ‘‘ You’re not going to hold a woman to some- 
thing she’s said in a previous incarnation, are you? 
Why, she does understand, I’m sure of it. The baby’s 
done that much for her, no thanks to you. She’s miles 
ahead of you this minute, and if you ever expect to 
catch up—well, the sooner you see her the better.” 

“‘ Aren’t you even going to—prepare her first?”’ 

“Joy doesn’t kill,” answered the little nurse 
wisely—and led the way. 

It was fully an hour afterwards that Miss Ray, 
hovering outside the room, heard the baby awake and 
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‘*He did not even look sheepish as the nurse bore down upon him.’’ 


clamouring, and putting on her most professional air 
came in bearing a ridiculously small quantity of milk 
in a ridiculously large bottle. Richard Vanneman 
Bronson, Senior, was sitting by the bassinet, one 
finger clutched ina tiny red hand. He did not even 
look sheepish as the nurse bore down upon him. 

“Here she comes to separate us,” he announced 
jovially. ‘And except for the fact that she bears 
your dinner, I’d not allow it, my son.” 

“Oh, well,” said the nurse, smiling at the posses- 
sive pride in his last two words, “you may take your 
first lesson in holding the bottle for him, if you wish, 
while I get Mrs. Bronson her broth.” 

At the bedside she paused in the act of plumping 
the pillows to caution him—‘ If he goes to sleep at it, 
wake him up; and please tilt the bottle a little more.” 

The new mother—her face emerging like a rosy 
shell from its lace and fluffy negligée—nodded over 
to where the father bent to his task. 

“See?” she said. “See? That’s all I am, 
already—just a link in the chain.”” But her voice 
was joyous, a-thrill with willing abdication. 

“Pooh!” said the little nurse—an unsuspected 
glint of humour in her eyes; “you’re not the only 
one. How about Mr. Bronson?” 

‘Oh, he’s just a link, too. But he hasn’t found it 
out yet,” whispered the mother. 

“And the Junior?” 

“Happy Junior! He’s got years and years of 
glorious individual importance before him. I’m 
going to spoil him, while I can.” 

“Spoil him? Why?” 

“His turn will come,’ sighed the mother—a whim- 
sical smile about her tender mouth. 
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When fashion has made all things ugly, few women will be vulgar enough to be pretty, is the theorem 


advanced by Floriline Schopenhauer in her Reflections this month. 


T is vulgar to boast, yet, like all the women of 
my acquaintance, I get the very ugliest things 
that Fifth Avenue can import. This frock 

I wear is a creation of Maillot Soeurs, my hat is 
signed Suzanne Turbot. They could not be more 
unbecoming nor yet more smart. In them I feel 
very fine and look like a fright. Were my dear 
father here he would say: ‘ Fifi’ —that was his pet 
name for me—*‘you are not a Venus and that is a 
great advantage but you should not abuse it.” 

Then with a smile, for he was always so gentle, 

his bite was much worse than his bark, he would 
have added, and I can hear him at it: “I wish to 
Olympus, I could have a word with that dollymop. 
I promise you I would take her down a pedestal or 
three. I would say to her: ‘Venus, you ought to 
be locked up. You go about inspiring hymns by 
day and wrecking households at night. I would 
rather take a hyena in my lap than consort with you. 
Not that I am fond of hyenas either. But a hyena 
is not an earthquake and that is what you and your 
votaries are. See what Helen did to Troy, Cleopatra 
to Antony and Gaby to Manuel! I could say more, 
but I won’t; it would only flatter you. Besides, your 
temples are tottering, your sanctuaries are sacked. 
From the ruins of both and the world at large, 
fashion has decreed your departure. If you do not 
believe me, look at my daughter, look at the flower 
of the Schopenhauers. She probably fancies that 
she is dressed to kill and so she is. She would kill 
all the affection that any man, however dishonour- 
ible, might have for her.’” 

With that and a deep bow 

a gentleman of the old school 
Harper’ 


my dear father was 
he would have shook 
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his fist and shouted: “Venus, you old dollymop, 
here is your/epitaph: Requies catin pace.’ For, as 
everybody knows, catin means dollymop in Latin 
or is it in French?—and, like all gentlemen of the 
old school, he would have his little joke. 

At the risk of dragging a skeleton from the bou- 
doir, I should perhaps explain that in his youth my 
dear father was disappointed in love. He got the 
girl he wanted. Hence the rosy optimism of his 
views. 

Love the creation of fashion 

But where was I? Oh, yes. Apropos of my 
frock, I remember that my dear father, who died 
very young for him, had in mind a great work, 
magnum opus was his term for it, in which, with 
more footnotes than text, he proposed to show, to 
his own satisfaction at least, that love is the result 
of fashion. The task may seem laborious but work 
was his favorite recreation. Besides, the idea is 
perhaps simpler than it looks. 

When fashion first started, it probably concerned 
itself not with such chiffons as fig leaves but with 
the fuller flounces of tattooing. Of the two it 
may be that fig leaves came first and may come 
again, figuratively that is, for nowadays women wear 
so little that a return to primal customs is only a 
step or two or at most a pas seul. But when cos- 
tumes of this kind were usual, I find it authorita- 
tively surmised that women were no more capable 
of detaining men than animals are of detaining each 
other. It was when tattooing and its candour was 
abandoned for robes and their mystery that man’s 
interest was aroused. The less he saw of the lady 
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Do you agree? 


the more she surprised him. In the evolution of 
her wardrobe was the development of her attrac- 
tions. But it was not until meditation had made 
her modest and fashion fastidious that love began. 

There, in a paragraph, is what my dear father 
intended to put in a book. Though of course he 
would have gone on to show that love, or more ex- 
actly that which lexical refinement requires that 
I should term love, is the force that rules the world. 
But he would have shown too that there is always 
a power behind it. Formerly that power was known 
as fate. Today we call it fashion. 


A fashionable trip 


Thereupon would have followed the usual his- 
torical junket. He would have shown that fashion 
which, according to theologians, began in a garden 
or, according to archeologists, in a cave, and which 
probably originated in the halls of Satan, thereafter 
transformed itself so measurelessly that a pageant 
of its metamorphoses would cascade from here to 
the moon. 

From the panorama af it he would have detached 
a few pastels: Greece and the peplos tissue of gold. 
Rome and the purple borders. Byzantium and 
painted clothes. Mediaevalism and the silver 
lilies. The Renaissance and a novelty, the corset. 
Margot and the velvet mask. Elizabeth and the 
rigid ruff. Charles and the vielding lace. Ram- 
bouillet and good manners. Versailles and panniers, 
patches and powdered hair. The Directoire and 
the merveilleuses. The empire and the high cors- 
age. Eugénie and crinoline. Victoria by the grace 

(Continued on page 66) 






































Dan shall pipe and they shall dance. 
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Dancing and morals have come in for plenty of discussion of late, but what of dancing and health? 
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Colby of the Physical Education Department of Teachers’ College, Columbia University, writes this month 
on that important question, commending dancing both as an exercis2 and an aid to lost powers of expression. 
She believes that folk-dancing and classic or esthetic dancing should be a part of every girl’s education. 


N the past few years dancing has been the subject 

of discussions and bitter controversy as often 

as any other seemingly more important social 
question. It has been argued, pro and con, from 
every possible viewpoint,—moral, religious, ethical, 
mental and physical. 

The so-called modern ballroom dances have 
come in for more than their share of attention lately, 
and I want to consider them only as a part Of the 
much larger and more important subject. 

From the earliest history of the race, we have 
known of dancing as an expression in rhythmical 
motion of some mental state or emotion. Primi- 
tive man danced before his gods with the beating of 
the drum or tom-tom, or even the clapping of hands 
to mark the rhythm. All nations have used the 
dance as a part of their religious c2remonials; as 
a preparation for war; as a thanksgiving for victory; 
in fact im every instance where they felt the need for 
physical expression of some emotion. In_ later 
years dancing has lost its religious significance and 
became an expression of festivity as may be seen 
among the peasantry of the old world. 

The art gradually degenerated and in an arti- 
ficial civilization its only existence was in ballroom 
dances and the ballet. 

A great many years ago in this country a need was 
felt in physical training for some form of exercise 
between the formal gymnastics on one hand and 
athletic sports on the other. 

Classic or esthetic dancing was introduced with 
admirable results. Mr. M. B. Gilbert of Boston 
vas the first and probably the best known exponent 
of this type of dancing in this country. In fact it 
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was widely known as “Gilbert dancing.”” But this 
form of work was largely technical, aiming at grace 
and muscular control and poise, rather than ex- 
pression and interpretation of some idea inspired 
by the music. 

Isadora Duncan and others gave us an idea of the 
possibilities of the revival of Greek or true classic 
dancing. The coming of the Russian ballet to this 
country brought the free natural movements of the 
Russian School, so beautiful and welcome a con- 
trast after the artificial type of the French School. 

Since then we have had a stream of exponents 
of the dance, “natural,” ‘‘bare-foot,” “interpretive,” 
some good, some fair, some poor, but at least our 
bonds of conventionality are broken and the interest 
in dancing is undeniable. There is scarcely a school, 
college or institution of any sort in which dancing 
is not taught in some form. The various types of 
folk-dances are found in all the public schools, 
even in the lowest elementary grades. 

To begin with, all dancing follows the rhythm of 
some music, either instrumental or vocal, for many 
of the folk-dances are song-dances and in many 
playgrounds and recreation centers, singing is the 
only music available. The music acts as a stimulus 
to the nerves controlling the action and the work 
is done with greater ease and better results because 
ofthis. It has been found that soldiers on the march 
have better spirit and greater endurance when 
marching to music. Every one of us knows that it 
is hard to keep still when hearing some swinging 
rhythm. If circumstances make it impossible for 
us to dance or march in response, we unconsciously 
follow with a tap of the foot, a swaying of head or 
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body and a beating of pulses deep down in us. 
This response to rhythm in music is an obvious 
example of the effect of rhythm, whenever found, 
upon our minds and nervous mechanism. 

We say this is “inspiring” and it is, physically 
as well as mentally. The ‘“quickened pulses” 
mean that the heart is beating faster, the breathing 
is quicker, as well as deeper, and the circulation of 
blood is increased. All this is the effect of rhythm 
Dancing is rhythmic motion, whether of the feet 
alone or the arms, or the swaying of the body, or 
all combined. 

In the simpler folk-dances, we have muscular 
activity in a large rough way. There is no tech- 
nique, sometimes no step beyond simple hopping, 
skipping and running. We use large muscle groups, 
and in their action force the blood, which has been 
fiowing tranquilly in the veins, to the heart and 
lungs for purifying. The heart must beat faster 
to take care of the extra blood, sending it first to 
the lungs for its new supply of oxygen and then 
out through the arteries to carry new life to the 
various tissues. 

When first beginning this kind of work, the effect 
is much the same as running, when not accustomed 
to it. The heart doesn’t know what to do with the 
added blood, the lungs are not capable of such effort, 
and there is a feeling of breathlessness and oppres- 
sion. Just asin any other form of exercise we must 
use moderation at first, gradually training the heart 
and lungs until they are strong enough to meet th> 
increased work. This shows one of the best physical 
effects of dancing. It strengthens the heart and 

(Continued on page 70) 
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**Not many poor chaps who are neither father nor husband are responsible for another fellow’s grown-up widow,” 


was the way Jaffery put it when confronted by the problem of Liosha. 


Which didn’t by any means state the whole 


question, for Liosha was not only a widow but a most unconventional Amazon from the wilds of Albania whose 


doings in London left her friends gasping with surprise or humiliation. 


She is a striking characterization in a 


story which is a notable example of Mr. Locke’s craftsmanship. 


THE STORY 
Hilary Freeth and his wife Barbara, at their coun- 
try home near London, hear, one morning, of the mar- 


velous success of a new novel written by their friend, 
Adrian Boldero. Adrian and his fiancée, Doria 
Jellicoe, come lo visit them and a fifth is added to the 


party by the arrival! of Jaffery Chayne, the war corre- 
spondent. Jaffery is just back from the 
Albania where the sudden death of a friend kas left 
him encumbered with the care of the widow, Liosha, a 
nalive All panian. To the consternation of every one, 
she suddenly arrives at Northlands, interrupting the 


house party. 
WU mon-tall young woman of buxom stateli- 
ness and prepossessing features, attired (to 
the mere masculine eye) in quite elegant black rai- 
ment—a thing called, I think, a picture hat, broad- 
brimmed with a sweeping ostrich feather, tickled my 
especial fancy, but was afterwards reviled by my 
wife as being entirely unsuited to fresh widowhood 
what there should have been in this remarkable 
Junoesque young person who followed on the heels 
of Franklin to strike terror into Jaffery’s soul, I 
could not, for the life of me, imagine. In the light 
of her personality I thought Barbara’s coup de theatre 
rather cruel. Of course Barbara received her 
courteously. She, too, was surprised at her out- 
ward aspect, having expected to behold a fantastic 
personage of comic opera. 

“I am very pleased to see you, Mrs. Prescott.” 

Liosha—I must call her that from the start, for 
she exists to me as Liosha and as nothing else— 
shook hands with Barbara, making a queer deep 
formal bow, and turned her calm, brown eyes on 
Jaffery. There was just a little quarter-second of 
silence, during which we all wondered in what kind 
of .outlandish tongue she would address him. To 
our gasping astonishment she said with an unmis- 
ti ki ible American intonation: 

“Mr. Chayne, will you have the kindness to intro- 
duce me tg your friends?”’ 

I broke into a nervous laugh, and grasped her 
hand. ‘Pray allow me. I am Mr. Freeth, your 
much honoured host, and this is my wife, and . 
Miss Jellicoe and Mr. Boldero. Mr. Chayne 
has been deceiving us. We thought you were an 
Albanian.” 

“TIT guess I am,” 


CHAPTER IV 


HAT there should have been in the uncom- 


said the lady, after having made 
four ceremonious bows, “I am the daughter of Al- 
banian patriots. They were murdered. One day 
I’m going back to do a little murdering on my own 
account.” 

Barbara drew an audible short breath and Doria 
instinctively moved within the protective area of 
Adrian’s arm. Jaffery, with knitted brow, leaned 
against one of the posts supporting the old wistaria 
arbour and said nothing, leaving me to exploit the 
lady. 

“But you speak perfect English,” said I. 

“T was raised in Chicago. My parents were em- 
ployed in the stockyards of Armour. My father 
was the man who slit the throats of the pigs. He 
was a dandy,” she said in unemotional tones—and 
I noticed a little shiver of repulsion ripple through 
Barbara and Doria. “When I was twelve, my 
father kind of inherited lands in Albania, and we 
went back. Is there anything more you'd like to 
know?” 

She looked us all up and down, rather down than 
up, for she towered above us, perfectly unconcerned 
mistress of the situation. Naturally we made mute 
appeal to Jaffery. He stirred his huge bulk from 
the post and plunged his hands into his pockets. 

“T should like to know, Liosha,” said he, in a 
rumble like thunder, “why you have left my sister 
Euphemia and what you are doing here?” 

“Euphemia is a damn fool,” she said serenely. 
“She’s a freak. She ought to go round in a show.” 
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wilds of 


“What have you been quarrelling about?” he 
asked. 

“T never quarrel,” she replied, regarding him 
with her calm brown eyes. “It is not dignified.” 

‘Then I repe< it, most politely, Liosha—what are 
you doing here?’ 

She looked at Barbara. ‘‘I guess it isn’t right to 
talk of money before strangers.” 

Barbara smiled—glanced me rebukingly. I 
pulled forward a chair and invited the lady to sit— 
for she had been standing and her astonishing en- 
trance had flabbergasted ceremonious observance 
out of me. Whilst she was accepting my belated 
courtesy, Barbara continued to smile and said: 

“You mustn’t look on us as strangers, Mrs. Pres- 
cott. We are all Mr. Chayne’s oldest and most 
intimate friends.” 

“Do tell us what the row was,”’ said Jaffery. 

Liosha took calm stotk of us, and seeing that we 
were a pleasant-faced and by no means an antago- 
nistic assembly—even Doria’s curiosity lent her a 
semblance of a sense of humour—she relaxed her 
Olympian serenity and laughed a little, showing 
teeth young and strong and exquisitely white. 


Liosha’s reason 

“T am here, Jaff Chayne,” she said, “because 
Euphemia is a damn fool. She took me this morn- 
ing to your big street—the one where all the shops 
are : 

““My dear lady,” said Adrian, 
a hundred miles of such streets in London. 

‘There’s only one—’’ she snapped her fingers, 
recalling the name—‘‘only one Regent Street, I 
ever heard of,” she replied crushingly. ‘It was 
Regent Street. Euphemia took me there to show 
me the shops. She made me mad. For when I 
wanted to go in and buy things she dragged me away. 
If she didn’t want me to buy things why did she show 
me the shops?’”’ She bent forward and laid her hand 
on Barbara’s knee. “She must be a damn fool, 
don’t you think so?” 

Said Barbara, somewhat embarrassed: 

“Tt’s an amusement here to look at shops without 
any idea of buying.” 

‘But if one wants to buy? If one has the money 
to buy?—I did not want anything foolish. I saw 
jewels that would buy up the whole of Albania. 
But I didn’t want to buy up Albania. Not yet. 
But I saw a glass cage in a shop window full of little 
chickens, and I said to Euphemia: ‘I want that. I 
must have those chickens.’ I said, ‘Give me money 
togoinand buy them.’ Do you know, Jaff Chayne, 
she refused. I said, ‘Give me my money, my hus- 
band’s money, this minute, to buy those chickens 
in the glass cage.’ She said she couldn’t give me my 
husband’s money to spend on chickens.” 

“That was very foolish of her,” said Adrian 
solemnly, ‘for if there’s one thing the management 
of the Savoy Hotel love, it’s chicken incubators. 
They keep a specially heated suite of apartments 
for them.” 

“T was 
“*Euphemia was not. 


“there are about 
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aware of it,” said Liosha, seriously. 
She knows less than nothing. 
I asked her for the money. She refused. I saw an 
automobile close by. I entered. I said, ‘Drive 
me to Mr. Jaff Chayne, he will give me the money.’ 
He asked where Mr. Jaff Chayne was. I said he 
was staying with Mr. Freeth, at the Grange, Hars- 
ton, Berkshire. I am not a fool like Euphemia—I 
remember. I left Euphemia standing on the side- 
walk with her mouth open like that—’’ she made 
the funniest grimace in the world—‘“and the auto- 
mobile brought me here to get some money to buy 
the chickens.” She held out her hand to Jaffery. 
“Confound the chickens,” he cried. “It’s the 
taxi I’m thinking of—ticking out tuppences, to say 
nothing of the mileage. Liosha,” said he, in a 
milder roar, “‘it’s no use thinking of buying chickens 
this afternoon. It’s Saturday and the shops are shut. 
You go home before that automobile has ticked out 
bankruptcy and ruin. Go back to the Savoy and 
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make your peace with Euphemia, like a good girl, 
and on Monday I'll talk to you about the chickens.” 

She sat up straight in her chair. 

“You must take me somewhere else. 
no use for Euphemia.” 

“But where else can I take you?” 
aghast. 

“T don’t know. 
to in England. Doesn’t he?” 
in a smile. 

“But you must go back to Euphemia till Monday, 
at any rate.” 

“And she has arranged such a nice little pro- 
gramme for you,” said Adrian. ‘A lecture on Tol- 
stoi tonight ‘and the City Temple tomorrow. Pity 
to miss ’em.’ 

“If I saw any more of Euphemia, I might hurt 
her,” said Liosha. 

“Oh, Lord!” said Jaffery. “But you must go 
somewhere.”’ He turned to me witha groan. “ Look 
here, old chap. It’s awfully rough luck, but I must 
take her back to the Savoy and mount guard ov er 
her so that she doesn’t break my poor sister’s neck.” 

“T wouldn’t go so far as that,”’ said Liosha. 

“How far would you go?”’ Adrian asked politely, 
with the air of one seeking information. 

“Oh, shut up, you idiot,” Jaffery turned on him 
savagely. ‘‘Can’t you see the position I’m in?” 

‘“‘T’m very sorry you’re angry, Jaff Chayne,”’ said 
Liosha with a certain kind dignity. ‘ But these are 
your friends. Their house is yours. Why should 
I not stay here with you?” 

“Here? Good God!” cried Jaffery. 

“Yes, why not?” said Barbara, who had set out to 
teach this lady manners. 

“The very thing,” said I. 

Jaffery declared the idea to be nonsense. _Bar- 
bara and I protested, growing warmer in our pro- 
testations as the argument continued. Nothing 
would give us such unimaginable pleasure as to en- 
tertain Mrs. Prescott. Liosha laid her hand 
Jaffery’s arm. 

“But why shouldn’t they have me? When a 
stranger asks for hospitality in Albania he is invited 
to walk right in and own the place. Is it refused in 
England?” 

“Strangers don’t ask,” growled Jaffery. 

“Tt would make life much more pleasant if they 
did,”’ said Barbara, smiling. ‘Mrs. Prescott, this 
bear of a guardian or trustee or whatever he is of 
yours, makes a terrible noise,—but he’s quite 
harmless.” 

“‘T know that,” said Liosha. 

““He does what I tell him,” the little lady con- 
tinued, drawing herself up majestically beside Jaf- 
fery’s great bulk. ‘‘He’s going to stay here, and so 
will yu, if you will so far honour us.” 

Liosha rose and bowed. “The honour is mine.” 

“Then will you come this way—I will show you 
your room.” 

She motioned to Liosha to precede her through 
the French window of the drawing room. Before 
disappearing Liosha bowed again. I caught up 
Barbara. 

“My dear, what about clothes and things?” 

““My dear,” she said, “‘there’s a telephone, there’s 
a taxi, there’s a maid, there’s the Savoy hotel, and 
there’s a train to bring back maid and clothes.” 

When Barbara takes command like this, the wise 
man effaces himself. She would run an Empire 
with far less fuss than most people devote to the run- 
ning of a small sweet-stuff shop. I smiled and re- 
turned to the others. Jaffery was again filling his 
huge pipe. 

“T’m awfully sorry, old man,” he said gloomily. 

Adrian burst out laughing: ‘“‘ But she’s immense, 
your widow! The most refreshing thing I’ve seen 
for many a day. The way she clears the place of 
the cobwebs of convention! She’s great. Isn’t 
she, Doria?” 

“T can quite understand Mr. Chayne finding her 
an uncomfortable charge.” 


I’ve got 
cried Jaffery 


You know best where people go 
She included us all 




















‘*Where the lonely figure in black and white sat brooding.’’ 


“Thank you,” said Jaffery, with rather unneces- 
sary vehemence, “I knew you would be sympa- 
thetic.” He dropped into a chair by her side. 
“You can’t tell what an awful thing it is to be re- 
sponsible for another human being.” 

“‘Heaps of people manage to get through with it 
—every husband and wife,—every mother and 
father.” 

““Yes; but not many poor chaps who are neither 
father nor husband are responsible for another fel- 
low’s grown-up widow.” 

Doria smiled. ‘You must find her another hus- 
band.” 

“That’s a great idea. Will youhelpme? Before 
I knew of Adrian’s great good fortune, I wrote to 
Hilary—ho! ho! ho! But we must find some- 
body else.” 

“Has she any money?” asked Doria, who smiled 
but faintly at the jocular notion of a Liosha-bound 
Adrian. 

“Prescott left her about a thousand a year. He 
was pretty well off, for a war-correspondent.”’ 

“T don’t think she’ll have much difficulty. Do 
you know,” she added, after a moment or two of 
reflection, ‘if I were you, I would establish her in 
a really first-class boarding-house.” 

“Would that be a good way?” Jaffery asked 
simply. 

She nodded. “The best. She seems to have 
fallen foul of your sister.” 

“The dearest old soul that ever lived—” said 
Jaffery, 

“That’s why. I’m sure I know your sister per- 
fectly. The daughter of an Albanian patriot who 
used to kill pigs in Chicago—why, what can your 
poor sister do with her? Your sister is much older 
than you, isn’t she?” 

“Ten years. How did you guess?” 

Doria smiled with feminine wisdom. ‘“She’s the 
gentlest maiden lady that ever was. It’s only a 
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man that could have thought of saddling her with 
our friend. Well—that’s impossible. She would 
be the death of your sister in a week. You can’t 
look after her yourself—that wouldn’t be proper.” 

“And it would be the death of me too!” said 
Jaffery. 

“You can’t leave her in lodgings or a flat by her- 
self, for the poor woman would die of boredom. The 
only thing that remains is the Boarding House.” 

Jaffery regarded her with the open-eyed adoration 
of a heathen Goth receiving the Gospel from Saint 
Ursula. 

“By Jove!” he murmured. ‘“‘ You’re wonderful.” 

“Let us stretch our legs, Hilary,” said Adrian, 
who had not displayed enthusiastic interest in the 
housing of Liosha. 

So we went off, leaving the two together, and we 
discoursed on the mystic ways of women, omitting 
all reference, as men do, to the exceptional! paragon 
of femininity who reigned in our respective hearts. 
Perhaps we did a foolish thing in thus abandoning 
saint and hungry convert to their sympathetic in- 
tercourse. The saint could hold her own; she had 
vowed herself to Adrian, and she belonged to the 
type for whom vows are irrefragable; but poor old 
Jaffery had made no vows. save of loyalty to his 
friends: which vows, provided they are kept, are 
perfectly consistent with a man’s falling hopelessly, 
despairingly in love with his friend’s affianced bride. 
And, as far as Barbara and myself have been able to 
make out, it was during this intimate talk that Jaf- 
fery fell in love with Doria. Of course, what the 
French call /e coup de foudre, the thunderbolt of 
love had smitten him when he had first beheld Doria 
alighting from the motor-car. But he did not real- 
ise the stupefying effect of this bang on the heart 
till he had thus sat at her little feet and drunk in her 
godlike wisdom. 

The fairy tales are very true. The rumbustious 
ogre has a hitherto undescribed, but quite imagin- 
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able, gap-toothed, beetle-browed ogress of a wife. 
Why he married her has never been told. Why the 
mortal man whom we meet for the first time at a 
dinner party has married the amazing mortal female 
sitting somewhere on the other side of the table is 
an insoluble mystery, and if we can’t tell even why 
men mate, what can we expect to know about ogres? 
At all events, as far as the humdrum of matrimony 
is concerned, the fairy tales are truer than real life. 
The ogre marries his ogress. It isliketolike. But 
when it comes to love—and if love were proclaimed 
and universally recognised as humdrum, there would 
never be a tale, fairy or otherwise, ever told again in 
the world worth the hearing—we have quite a different 
condition of affairs. Did you ever hear of an ogre 
sighing himself to a shadow for love of a gap-toothed 
ogress? No. He goes out into the fairy world, and, 
sending his ogress-wife to Jericho, becomes desperate- 
ly enamoured of the elfin princess. There he is, great, 
ruddy, hairy wretch: there she is, a wraith of a 
creature made up of thistledown and wine and stars. 
He stares at her, stretches out his huge paw to grab 
a fairy, feathery tress of her dark hair. Defensive, 
she puts up her little hand. Its touch is an electric 
shock to the marauder. He blinks, and rubs his 
arm. He has a mighty respect for her. He could 
take her up in his fingers and eat her like a quail— 
the one satisfactory method of eating a quail is un- 
fortunately practised only by ogres—but he does 
not want to eat her. He goes on his knees, and in- 
vites her to chew any portion of him that may please 
her dainty taste. In short he makes the very sil- 
liest ass of himself, and the elfin princess, who of 
course has come into contact with the Real Beautiful 
Young Man of the Story Books, won’t have any- 
thing to do with the Ogre; and if he is more rum- 
bustious than he ought to be, generally finds a way 
to send him packing. And so the poor Ogre remains, 
planted there. The Fairy Tales, I remark again, 
are very true in demonstrating that the Ogre loves 
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the elf and not the Ogress. But all the same they 
are deucedly unsympathetic towards the poor Ogre. 
The only sympathetic one I know is Beauty and 
the Beast; and even that is a mere begging of the 
question, for the Beast was a handsome young nin- 
compoop of a Prince all the time! 

Barbara says that this figurative ailusive adum- 
bration of Jaffery’s love affair is pure nonsense. 
Anything less like an ogre than our overgrown baby 
of a friend it would be impossible to imagine. But I 
hold to my theory; all the more because when 
Adrian and I returned from our stroll round the 
garden, and we found Jaffery standing over her, legs 
apart, like a Colossus of Rhodes, and roaring at her 
like a sucking dove, I noticed a scared, please-don’t- 
eat-me look in her eyes. It was the ogre (trying to 
make himself agreeable) and the princess to the life. 

Presently tea was brought out, and with it came 
Barbara, a quiet laugh in her eyes, and Liosha 
stately and smiling. My wife to put her at her 
ease (though she had displayed singularly little 
shyness), after dealing with maid and taxi, had 
taken her over the house, exhibited Susan at tea 
in the nursery, and as much of Doria’s trousseau 
as was visible in the sewing-room. The approach- 
ing marriage aroused her keen interest. She said 
very little during the meal, but smiled embarrass- 
ingly on the engaged pair. Jaffery stood glumly 
devouring cucumber sandwiches, till Barbara took 
him aside. 

‘“‘She’s rather a dear, in spite of everything, and 
I think you're treating her abominably.”’ 

Jaffery grew scarlet beneath the brick-coloured 
glaze. 

“T wouldn’t treat any woman abominably, if I 
could help it.” 

“Well, you can help it 
she laughed in his face. 
joke?” 

He glanced quietly at the lady. 
heavy one,” he said. 

* Anyhow come and talk to us and be civil to her. 
Imagine she’s the Vicar’s wife come to call.”’ 

Jaffery’s elementary sense of humour was tickled 
and he broke out into a loud guffaw that sent the 
house cat, who approached a delicate mendicant 
for food, scuttling across the lawn. The sight of 
the terror-stricken animal aroused the rest of the 
party to harmless mirth. 

“Tell me, Mrs. Prescott,” said Adrian, “‘was he 
allowed to do that in Albania?” 

“T guess there aren’t many things Jaff Chayne 
can’t do in Albania,” replied Liosha. ‘‘He has 
the bessas that carry him through and he’s as brave 
as a lion.” 
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” and taking pity on him, 
““Can’t you take her as a 


“Rather a 


‘“‘T suppose you like brave men?” said Doria. 

“A woman who married a coward would be a 
damn fool—especially in Albania. I guess there 
aren’t many in my mountains.” 

“T wish you would tell us about your mountains,” 
said Barbara, pleasantly. 

** And at the same time,” said I, ‘‘ Jaff might let us 
hear his story. That is to say if you have no objec- 
tion, Mrs. Prescott.” 

‘With us,”’ said Liosha, ‘‘the guest is expected to 
talk about himself; for if he’s a guest he’s one of the 
family.” 

‘Shall I go ahead, then?” asked Jaffery, ‘‘and 
you chip in whenever you feel like it?” 

‘That would be best,’’ replied Liosha. 

And having lit a cigarette and settled herself in 
her deck-chair, she motioned to Jaffery to proceed. 
And there in the shade of the old wistaria arbour, 
surrounded by such dainty products of civilisation 
as Adrian (in speckless white flannels and violet 
socks) and the tea-table (in silver and egg-shell 
china) this pair of barbarians told their tale. 


CHAPTER V 


It is some years now since that golden August 
afternoon, and my memory of the details of the 
story of Liosha as told by Jaffery and illustrated 
picturesquely by the lady herself is none of the most 
precise. Incidentally I gathered, then and later in 
the smoking-room from Jaffery alone, a prodigious 
amount of information about Albania, which if I had 
imprisoned in writing that same evening as the 
perfect diarist is supposed to do, would have been 
vastly useful to me at the present moment. But 
I am a diarist hopelessly imperfect. I stare, now, 
as I write, at the bald, uninspiring page. This is 
my entry for Aug. 4th, 19—. 

“Weighed Susan. 4 st. 3. 

“Met Jaffery at station. 

“Albanian widow turned up unexpectedly after 
lunch. Fine woman. Going to be a_ handful. 
Staying week-end. Story of meeting and Prescott 
marriage. 

‘“‘Promised Susan a donkey to ride. Where the 
deuce does one get donkeys warranted quiet and 
guaranteed to carry a lady? Mem: Ask Tom 
Fletcher. 

““Mem: Write to Launebeck about cigars.” 

Why I didn’t write straight off to Launebeck 
about the cigars, instead of ‘‘mem-ing” it, may 
seemamystery. Itisn’t. It is a comfortable habit 
of mine. Once having ‘‘mem-ed”’ an unpleasant 
thing in my diary, the matter is over. I dismiss it 
from my mind. But to return to Liosha—I find 
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in my entry of sixty-two words, thirty-five devoted 
to Susan, her donkey and the cigars, and only 
twenty-seven to the really astonishing events of the 
day. Of course I am angry. Of course I consult 
Barbara. Of course she pats the little bald patch on 
the top of my head and laughs in a superior way and 
invents, with a paralysing air of verity, an impossi- 
ble amplification of the “story of meeting and Pres- 
cott marriage.” And of course, the frivolous 
Jaffery, now that one really wants him, is sitting 
astride of a cannon, and smoking a pipe and, note- 
book and pencil in hand, is writing a picturesque 
description of the bungling decapitation by shrapnel 
of the general who has just been unfolding to him 
the whole plan of the campaign, and consequently 
is provokingly un-get-atable by serious persons like 
myself. 

So for what I learned that day I must trust to 
the elusive witch, Memory. I have never been to 
Albania. I have never wanted to go to Albania. 
Even now, I haven’t the remotest desire to go to 
Albania. I should loathe it. Wherever I go 
nowadays, I claim as my right bedroom and bath 
and viands succulent to the palate and tender to 
the teeth. My demands are modest. But could I 
get them in Albania? No. Could one travel from 
Scutari to Monastir in the same comfort as one 
travels from London to Paris or from New York to 
Chicago? No. Does any sensible man of domestic 
instincts and scholarly tastes like to find himself 
half-way up an inaccessible mountain, surrounded by 
a band of moustachioed desperadoes in fustanella 
petticoats engirdled with an armoury of pistols, 
daggers and yataghans, who if they are unkind make 
a surgical demonstration with these lethal imple- 
ments, and if they are smitten with a mania of 
amiability, hand you over, for superintendence of 
your repose, to an army of satellites of whom you 
are only too glad to call the flea brother? I trow 
not. Personally, I dislike mountains. They were 
made for goats and cascades and lunatics and other 
irresponsible phenomena of nature. They have 
their uses, I admit, as wind-screens and water- 
sheds; and beheld from the valley they can assume 
very pretty colours, owing to varying atmospheric 
conditions; and the more jagged and unenticing 
they are, the greater is their specious air of stu- 
pendousness. . . . At any rate they are hindrances 
to convenient travel and so I go among them as little 
as possible. 

To judge from the fervid descriptions given us by 
Jaffery and Liosha, Albania must be a pestilentially 
uncomfortable place to live in. It is divided into 
three religious sects, then re-divided into heaven 
knows how many tribes. What it will be when it 
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THE VIVANDIERES IN 


‘““‘THE ROMANY MAID."’ 


The quaintly progressive capital of the State of Rhode Island and Providence Plantations is one of the gayest and busiest of places from 


October until June. 


that the younger members of the social world care to accept out-of-town invitations during the winter. 


The Providence débutante has so jolly a time that even New York has few attractions for her. 


It is seldom indeed 
In the summer, of course, it is differ- 


ent, for then the city on the many hills is very hot and the North shore of Massachusetts and the iron-bound cliffs of Newport call with no 


uncertain voice. 


cities where men, maids and matrons have jollier times. 


gets autonomy and a government and a parliament 
and picture-palaces no one yet knows. But at the 
time when my two friends met it was in about as 
chaotic a condition as a jungle. Some tribes ac- 
knowledged the rule of the Turk. Others did not. 
Every mountainside had a pretty little anarchical 
system of its own. Every family had a pretty little 
blood feud with some other family. Accordingly 
every man was handy with knife and gun and it 
was every maiden’s dream to be sold as a wife to the 
most bloodthirsty scoundrel in the neighbour- 
hood. Atleast that was the impression given me by 
Liosha. 

When the tragedy occurred she herself was about 
to be sold to a prosperous young cutthroat of whom 
she had seen but little, as he lived, I gathered, a 
couple of mountains off. They had been betrothed 
years before. The price her father demanded was 
high. Not only did he hold a notable position on 
his mountain, but he had travelled to the fabulous 
land of America and could read and write and 
could speak English and could handle a knife with 
peculiar dexterity. Again, Liosha was no ordinary 
Albanian maiden. She too had seen the world and 
could read and write and speak English. She had a 
will of her own and had imbibed during her Chicago 
childhood curiously un-Albanian notions of feminine 
independence. Being beautiful as well she ranked as 
a sort of prize bride worth (in her father’s eyes) 
her weight in gold. 

It was to try to reduce this excessive valuation 
that the young cutthroat visited her father’s house. 
During the night two families, one of whom had a 
feud with the host and another with the guest, each 
attended by an army of merry brigands, fell upon 
the sleeping homestead, murdered everybody except 
Liosha, who managed to escape, plundered every- 
thing plunderable, money, valuables, household 
goods and live stock, and then set fire to the house 
and everything within sight that could burn. 
After which they marched away singing patriotic 
hymns. When they had gone Liosha crept out of 
the cave wherein she had hidden, and surveyed the 
scene of desolation. 

“T tell you, I felt just mad,” said Liosha at this 
stage of the story. 


I remember Barbara and Doria staring at her 


open-mouthed. Instead of fainting or going into 
hysterics or losing her wits at the sight of the anni- 
hilation of her entire kith and kin—including her 
bridegroom to be—and of her whole worldly pos- 
sessions, Liosha “felt just mad,” which as all the 
world knows is the American vernacular for feeling 
very angry. 
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of the season. 


“Tt was enough to turn any woman into a raving 
lunatic,” gasped Barbara. 

“Guess it didn’t turn me,”’ replied Liosha con- 
temptuously. 

“But what did you do?” asked Doria. 

“T sat down on a stone and thought how I could 
get even with that crowd.” She bit her lip and her 
soft brown eyes hardened. 

“And that’s where we came in, don’t you see?” 
interposed Jaffery hastily. 

You can imagine the scene. The two English- 
men, one gigantic, red and hairy, the other wiry and 
hawklike, jogging up the mountain path on ragged 
ponies and suddenly emerging onto that plateau 
of despair where the lonely figure in black and white 
sat brooding. 


The story of Liosha 


Under such unusual conditions, it was not diffi- 
cult toform acquaintance. She told her story to the 
two horror-stricken men. British instinct cried 
out for justice. They would take her straight to 
the Vali or whatever authority ruled in the wild 
land, so that punishment should be inflicted on the 
murderers. But she laughed at them. It would 
take an army to dislodge her enemies from their 
mountain fastnesses. And who could send an 
army but the Sultan, a most unlikely: person to 
trouble his head over the massacre of a few Chris- 
tians? As for a local government, the mallisori, 
the mountain tribes, did not acknowledge any. 
The Englishmen swore softly. Liosha nodded her 
head and agreed with them. What was to be done? 
The Englishmen, after giving her food and drink 
which she seemed to need, offered their escort to a 
place where she could find relations or friends. 
Again she laughed scornfully. 

‘* All my relations lie there—”’ she pointed to the 
smoking ruins. “And I have no friends. And 
as for your escorting me—why I guess it would be 
much more use my escorting you.” 

“And where would you escort us?”’ 

““God knows,” she said. 

Whereupon they realised that she was alone in 
the wide world, homeless and penniless, and that 
for a time, at least, they were responsible to God and 
man for this picturesque Albanian damsel who 
spoke the English of the stockyards of Chicago. 
Again what was to be done? They could take her 
back to Scutari, whence they had come, in the hope 
of finding a Roman Catholic sisterhood. The pro- 
posal evoked but lukewarm enthusiasm, Liosha 
being convinced that they would turn her into a 
nun—the last avocation in the world she desired to 
adopt. Her simple idea was to go out to America, 
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But in the winter when the social life is delightfully coloured with college affairs, politics and dramatics, there are few 
“The Players” incidentally is only one of the many clubs which add to the gaiety 


like her father, return with many bags of gold and 
devote her life to the‘linked sweetness of a gradual 
extermination of her enemies. When asked how she 
would manage to amass the gold she replied that she 
would work in the packing-houses like her mother. 
But how, they asked, would she get the money 
to take her to Chicago? “It must come from you!” 
she said. And the men looked at each other, feeling 
mean dogs in not having offered to settle her there 
themselves. Then, being a young woman of an 
apparently practical mind, she asked them what 
they were doing in Albania. They explained. 
They were travellers from England, wandering 
for pleasure through the Balkans. They had 
come from Scutari, as far as they could, in a motor- 
car. Liosha had never heard of a motor-car. They 
described it as a kind of little railway-engine that 
didn’t need rails to run upon. At the foot of the 
mountains they had left it at a village inn and 
bought the ragged ponies. They were just going 
ahead exploring. 

“Do you know the way?” 
touch of contempt. 

They didn’t. 

“Then I guess I'll guide you. You pay me wages 
every day until you’re tired and I’ll use the money 
to go out to Chicago.”’ And seeing them hesitate, 
she added: “No one’s going to hurt me. A 
woman is safe in Albania. And if I’m with you, 
no one will hurt you. But if you go on by your- 
selves you’ll very likely get murdered.” 

Fantastic as was her intention, they knew that, 
as far as they themselves were concerned, she spoke 
common-sense. So it came to pass that Liosha, 
having left them for a few moments to take grim 
farewell of the charred remains of her family lying 
hidden beneath the smouldering wreckage, returned 
to them with a calm face, mounted one of the 
ponies and pointing before her, led the way into the 
mountains. 

Now, if old Jaff would only sit down and write 
this absurd Odyssey in the vivid manner in which 
he has related bits of it to me, he would produce 
the queerest book of travel ever written. But he 
never will. As a matter of fact, although he saw 
Albania as few Westerners have done and learned 
useful bits of language and made invaluable friends, 
and although he appreciated the journey’s adven- 
turous and humorous side, it did not afford him 
complete satisfaction. A day or two after their 
start, Prescott began to show signs of peculiar inter- 
est in their guide. In spite of her unquestioning 
readiness to shoulder burdens, Prescott would run 
to relieve her. Liosha has assured me that Jaffery 

(Continued on page 60) 
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THE LOTUS POND 


b very name, “Brookside,” brings before the mind visions of woods, waters trickling 
over stones, shaded seats under heavily foliaged trees, flowers gay and fragrant. All 

this, and more, one finds on the rockbound hillside where Miss Martha Leonard of 
Mt. Kisco has developed her outdoor theatre. It is an enchanting spot, this Greek play- 
house, and true to the spirit of ancient Athens. Not to every one is given the opportunity to 
materialize the nebulous plans of childhood. But Miss Leonard is one of those fortunate 
mortals who has been able ¢o put into being ideas and hopes of her early girlhood. That 
she has been ten years doing it, and that she still has more to do, is merely incidenta!. The 
great thing has been accomplished, the theatre is now a realization. 


AMONG THE GRECI 
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DANCES OF THE PYRAMIDS, THE ELYSIAN FIELDS. 
MISS THEODORA HUEHNS, MISS 


When seated under the spreading branches of a great oak tree, one asks Miss Leonard 
“why” and “how,” the response comes fast and freely. “I have never been satisfied with 
our modern theatres. I have always wanted to see plays, especially those having a romantic 
or mystic atmosphere, given out in the open. The Greeks were really far more modern 
in spirit and thought than we so-called moderns are. They were able to express wonder- 
fully and completely much that we are so haltingly attempting to express, and our results 
As a child I gave plays in our garden or in our nursery. These plays 
were invariably Greek. When, ten years ago, I came into possession of this little farm, I 
realized, subconsciously, the possibilities of the place. I began my garden, it will never be 
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AND THE FURIES WERE MISS BEULAH HEPBURN, MISS HELEN MOLLER, MISS NANCY FURST, 
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MILDRED KING AND MISS PATTERSON 
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finished, for no real garden ever is, and gradually, my theatre came to the front on my mind. 

“It did not spring forth full grown. Not only the idea but the actual plan had to be care- 
fully matured in my mind, before I could compose it with the layout of the garden. # Every- 
thing that the Greeks had on a magnificent scale I had right here on a diminutive scale; the 
hillside, perfect acoustic powers, the circular dancing lawn, sequestered places for dress- 
ing rooms and the necessary atmosphere of seclusion, for we are so entirely hedged in by 
trees, shrubs and woods.” 

Brookside has more than one phase of fascination. Plays or dances are given every 
week in the theatre. The children and young women of Westchester County are always 
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RUTH ST. DENIS AS “CHITRA.” FROM 
*TAGORE’S PLAY OF THAT NAME 


eager to take part in these interesting affairs. Dressed in Greek tunics, bare feet twinkling on 


the close-cropped turf, they dance with graceful abandon. But not all Miss Leonard's plays 
are Grecian, or tinged with romance. The most successful performance ever given in the 
theatre, from a financial viewpoint, was a cock fight and chicken sparring match! With the 
theatre on one side of the gurgling brook, the other is given over to tea service. Green iron 
tables and settees, placed under spreading branches, are most successful “properties.” 
Those who go to see the dances remain to drink tea. Those who drop in for tea remain to 
see the dance. There is a beauty in the play, a flavour to the tea, which makes the 
Philistine vote in favour of the outdoor theatre. 
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Mary Moreland, following Maughm to his Saranac camp to warn him of the seeming failure of his most 
cherished business venture, again yields to the spell of his love and there in the solitude of the Adirondack 


wilds faces the biggest crisis in her life. 


Miss Van Vorst makes a vivid picture of this dramatic turning 


point in the lives of the earnest, sympathetic girl and the dominating passion-swayed man. 


THE STORY 

Thomas Maughm, after a quarrel with his wife, 
persuades his secretary, Mary Moreland, to leave the 
city with him. He gives her a thousand dollars. 
Called to the deathbed of a friend, Maughm hurries to 
Boston, leaving Miss Moreland with instructions to 
follow him. Next day Mrs. Maughm sends for the 
secrelary and convinces her that if Maughm leaves her, 
she, his wife, will be broken-hearted. Miss Moreland 
goes to Boston but she refuses te stay, telling Maughm 
to go back to his wife. In the station she meets Amber 
Doane, an acquaintance. Returning to New York on 
a night train, she goes to the office and leaves a note for 
Vaughm, telling him that she cannot keep the money or 
remain in his employ. At home she hears that Amber 
Doane has been deserted by a French teacher with whom 
she had eloped. Maughm returns to find his wife has 
discovered that he gave the money to Miss Moreland, 
and is bitterly jealous. He leaves home. Mary goes to 
town to answer the advertisement of an English writer 
for a literary secretary. At the St. Regis she is told that 
the Englishman, Basil Romney, is ill and another ap- 
pointment is made for her. She hears that Amber 
Doane has come home. On Sunday she passes Amber 
on the st 























street without speaking, but the church service 
softens her mood and the next day she stops to see Am- 
ber, who tells her the story of her unfortunate love af 
fair. On reaching home Mary finds that her mother 
has been on an extravagant shopping tour. In an- 
swer lo her daughter's criticisms, she explains defiantly 
that she has opened accounts, giving Mr. Maughm as 
a reference. Then Mary tells her that she has left Mr. 
Maughm’s employ. 

Mrs. Maughm takes into her confidence her friend 
Urs. Torrance, who has just come from abroad; on 
her advice she sends for Maughm and attempts a recon- 
ciliation. He is persuaded to meet them at the St. Regis 
Hotel. There he by chance encounters Mary Moreland 
who is waiting to see Romney about the secretaryship. 
She asks him whether he has given money to her mother. 
Mrs. Maughm sees them and leaves in jealous anger. 

Vary takes a position as Romney's secretary. 
After an unsuccessful attempt to be reconciled to her 
husband Mrs. Maughm goes to Newport. Mary 
Moreland is called to the Doanes’ home to help out an 
awkward situation when Amber's father returns from 
Har per August 
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a business trip. In spite of Mary’s protest, he turns 
Amber out of the house when he hears of her elopement 
with the French teacher. 

Mary finds that Mrs. Maughm is having her fol- 
lowed by detectives and she goes to Maughm’s office, 
chaperoned by her mother, to complain to him. As she 
leaves his room, her mother, sitting in the outer office, 
hears him call her *‘ Mary” in an unmistakable tone. 
Amber Doane enters the Nursing Hospital Training 
School. In the course of conversation, Mary has men- 
tioned her to Romney, who conceives a strong interest 
and insists on meeting her. When she calls at his 
hotel, expecting to see Mary Moreland, Amber finds 
that her friend has been called out of town, and she is 
angry at what she considers impertinent interest on 
Romney's part. 

Discovering that a detective is watching her house, 
Mrs. Moreland questions him and finds that for money 
he will tell her what she wants to know about her daugh- 
ter. She goes to Romney, in Mary’s absence, and, 
working on his sympathy, gets money from him. 

Maughm finds out that his wife ts to have a child and 
is warned by the doctor that her heart is so weak that 
any opposition to her desires will be injurious. 

Mary tries to learn where her mother has secured 
money for further extravagances and their conversation 
is interrupted by a call fromsRomney who is seeking 
information about Amber Doane. Mrs. Maughm goes 
to Mt. Kisco but to Maughm’s alarm does not give up 
her gay dances and late hours. One morning while 
they are motoring to town there is an accident and Mrs. 
Maughm is taken to the hospital. Mary calls at the 
hospital to see Amber and induces her to go and see 
Romney again. Leaving, she meets Maughm and 
promises to come to his office the next morning. 

Amber takes the place of Mary at Romney’s, acting 
as nurse companion to the invalid. Maughm, after 
a talk with Cicely whose sympathy is very gratifying 
and helpful, tries to reason with Daisy as to her be- 
haviour during this critical period and is rebuffed; 
he becomes extremely angry at her demand to “‘re- 
linguish his rendezvous with Mary Moreland.” In 
his office the next morning, he and Mary talk about 
Upjohn and Mary learns the secret of the transaction 
as well as that Maughm has generous!y protected his 
stockholders. A passionate love scene follows, with 
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Mary struggling for self control, interrupted by a 
telephone announcement and the entrance of Mrs. 
Maughm and Cicely. 


OR Mary Moreland the universe now centered 
in Thomas Maughm. The arrival of his wife 
and Mrs. Torrance at the office, startling 

though their appearance was at that supreme mo- 
ment in Mary’s life, dwindled to an insignificant 
episode when she recalled that surge of blinding 
passion as the man crushed her in his arms. 

That night in her room at home, where Mary 
had shut herself away from the inquisitive eyes of 
Mrs. Moreland, she could still feel his hot kisses 
as they smothered her protesting lips. Once before 
in Maughm’s office she had said, “‘I will go with you 
anywhere,” and now,,again, Mary felt that her love 
justified everything. She could follow Maughm to 
the end of the earth. As she thought of him now, 
the shadow of anxiety for his business future dimmed 
the glory of her own happiness. He was in danger 
and his reckless courage might lead him to disaster. 

Compared with the delicate and cultured Romney, 
Maughm seemed virile and intensely masculine. 
She knew the quality of his passion, that it would 
not be denied, and she buried her face in the pillow 
as she recalled the masterful way in which he had 
taken possession of her that morning. 

Before the mirror she realized that she was beauti- 
ful, desirable, and that she had much to give. She 
took off her blouse. Her neck and arms were like 
snow and cream. Everything about her was fresh, 
womanly, lovely. A great pity awakened in her 
for all women to whom love is denied. Every 
woman should have the right to live her life and be 
happy. Surely she couldn’t feel as she did toward 
Maughm if he was not meant for her. What had 
Mrs. Maughm been to her husband? A constant 
source of worry and the cause of suffering. Men 
made their laws, but God made women, and if a 
man and a woman were irresistibly drawn together, 
why should man-made laws prevent their union? 
God didn’t put human beings into the world to burn 
out their souls and bodies in misery when just loving 
and being loved was His purpose. And so Mary 
argued as she prepared for bed. 
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The little office down in Wall Street was sacred 
to her now, the desk, the machine upon which she 
had typed his letters, letters that Maughm and she 
alone knew of ... Mary was dreaming .in the 
enchanted realm of romance . . . the whole world 
had been transformed by a lover’s kiss. 

As she wrapped herself in the golden tissue of her 
dreams, a motor car stopped under the window, and 
as Mary looked out a footman rang the door bell. 

In another moment Mrs. Moreland came hurrying 
into the room and shut the door behind her. 

“Ttis Mrs. Maughm,” she whispered, “to see you. 
You will have to dress, Mary, and come down stairs. 
Richie told the man that you werein. What do you 
suppose she wants, Mary? I never heard of such 
a thing, calling at this hour. You will have to go 
down.” 

Daisy Maughm, as she waited in the meagrely 
furnished little parlour, looked about her with 
disdain. She had planned her campaign in the 
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wilderness, and you and I—alone’”’ 


motor coming out, and now sat bolt upright, clutch- 
ing the arms of the chair as she waited for ‘‘the 
other woman.” 

So this was where Tom came to see his mistress. 
“Common, disgusting.” She repeated the words 
over and over again. She was glad that Mary More- 
land did not appear at once. It gave her a chance 
to rehearse the scene in its proper setting. 

Mary, followed by her mother, came into the room 

““Mrs. Maughm, I believe,” ventured Mrs. More- 
land. ‘“Iamso glad to meet you. We used to see 
Mr. Maughm when Mary was in his employ, and 
we’re glad to see his wife.”” She bestowed an in- 
gratiating smile upon Mrs. Maughm, but the lady 
only stared. 

“Tt was New Year’s Day when Mr. Maughm was 
here last,” went on Mrs. Moreland, undaunted. 
“‘T remember it distinctly because the water pipes 
had frozen up.” 

Mrs. Maughm turned from the older woman. 
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“T wish to speak to you, Miss Moreland. May we 
be alone?” 

Mary gave her mother a look which Mrs. More- 
land did not dare to ignore, and she withdrew 
immediately. 

Mary crossed to the lounge and sat down. 

“You are not well, Mrs. Maughm——”’ 

“Whether I am sick or well, Miss Moreland, can- 
not remotely concern you, but what I came here to 
say I think will be of interest.”” The girl’s dignity had 
disconcerted Mrs. Maughm in the office that morn- 
ing, and Mary’s quiet poise irritated her now. Mrs. 
Maughm touched her handkerchief to her dry lips. 

She had thought it would be an easy thing for 
a woman of the world to overwhelm an unsophisti- 
cated girl by a swift rush in the defense of her lawful 
rights, but now that she was here, face to face with 
the enemy, it was quite another story. Mrs. 
Maughm turned slightly and raised her lorgnette, 
forcing her voice to an even pitch. 








“T came to tell you,’ her courage mounting 
as she went on, “that I resent your intimacy with 
my husband. I don’t care what it costs me, or 
what notoriety may result, I mean to break it up. 
Do you understand?” 

As Mary looked into the cold eyes, at the drawn 
= haggard face, where the flush of excitement 

ame and went, a sickening realization came over 
h r, that Mrs. Maughm was quite capable of carry- 
ing out her threat, that her weapons were powerful 
and that she knew how to use them. 

‘Miss Moreland, perhaps I do not understand 
my husband, but I am not a sentimentalist,’”’ con- 
tinued Mrs. Maughm, ‘“‘and I have come to make 
you a business proposition. I think I can point out 
that it will be to your advantage to sever your rela- 
tions with my husband. You are playing a losing 
game. It is in my power to crush you, ruin you, 
discredit you among your friends, and if necessary 
force you to the streets to get a living, if you persist 
in this affair with Mr. Maughm—yet, I am disposed 
to be generous, and I want you to be sensible.” 

Mary rose, pale as death, every fibre of her body 
quivering with indignation. 

“Mrs. Maughm,” she began, “you wouldn’t be- 
lieve anything I might say, and furthermore, there 
are certain things which I will! not discuss with you.” 


Mrs. Maughm’s request 


Mrs. Maughm threw her head back and laughed 
harshly. “You are rather difficult,” she said, 


“but I haven’t come empty handed. I intend to 
make it worth your while. Women like you, Miss 
Moreland, don’t attach themselves to millionaires 
for nothing. The fact that you took a thousand 
dollars from Mr. Maughm proves that. But to be 
specific, if you will promise me, and I presume I 
must accept your word, never to see my husband 
five thousand 


again, I will give you,” she paused, * 
dollars. It may not seem much in comparison to 


what you probably expected to get from Tom, but 
you have the choice, absolute ruin, or a chance to go 
elsewhere and begin life again as a respectable 
woman. Will you promise never to see my husband 
again?” 

The two women faced each other. 

‘If not,” Mrs. Maughm continued, “ 
divorce proceedings immediately, and 
as co-respondent.” 

As they stood there Mary’s brother opened the 
door and came in noisily with a florist’s box. He 
put it down on the sofa with a letter. Mrs. 
Maughm fuily believed that the flowers had been 
sent by her husband, but she chose not to refer to the 
incident, although it infuriated her beyond control. 
She moved toward the door, and paused there 
tre ‘mbling. 

*‘How you can do such a thing, I wonder,” she 
hissed. ‘“‘When I sent for you some months ago, 
I was fool enough to believe that you would have 
sense enough to take the hint and efface yourself, 
but you had the effrontery to continue the intimacy, 
and now you will take the consequences.” 

“Mrs. Maughm,” interrupted Mary, 
flashing, ‘‘ your insults are intolerable.” 

The folding doors were thrown open and Mrs. 
Moreland swept into the room. 

‘“*T have heard your conversation,” she announced, 
“and I consider it my privilege, Mrs. Maughm, to 
say that you are not going out of my house without 
my daughter’s apology and the promise you ask.” 

Mary opened the door. 

“Mrs. Maughm is going, mother.” 

“Not before I make her mind easy,” rejoined 
Mrs. Moreland. ‘I think your suspicions are un- 
founded, Mrs. Maughm. I think you are mistaken 
in what you imagine. My daughter is headstrong 
and secretive, but she is a Moreland, and I don’t 
believe— 

Mrs. Maughm interrupted her. 

‘If you heard what I said, you understand the 
situation. I want Miss Moreland to promise never 
to see my husband again.” 

“Your magnificent generosity,’’ began Mrs. More- 
land, but Mrs. Maughm cut her short. 

“You understand the situation,” she said, 
ope ned the street door. 

“Wait,” said Mrs. Moreland, 
through Mrs. Maughm’s. “I will 
your car.”’ 

When Mrs. Moreland came back into the parlour 
Mary was standing by the little sofa crying, and 
holding the box of flowers to her breast. 

“You remember what I said about 
Doane?” began Mrs. Moreland. 

“You needn’t repeat it to me,’’ Mary sobbed. 

“Either you will accept Mrs. Maughm’s propo- 
sition as 

Mary turned. ‘You mean that you want me to 
accept money from Mrs. Maughm?”’ 

‘*She couldn’t do less,”’ said her mother, “than 
make us independent—her husband has ruined your 
life.” 

Mary started to leave the room. 

“Don’t persist in that maddening silence,” 
cried her mother. ‘You act like a crazy girl. You 
seem perfectly willing to ruin your reputation, and 
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I will start 
name you 


her eyes 


and 


putting her arm 
take you to 


Amber 
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then throw away your only chance to make us com- 
fortable for life.” 

Mary had reached the dining room door, but Mrs. 
Moreland blocked her way. ‘You sha’n’t leave 
this room until you have told me what you are going 
to do!” 

“I am going to New York,” said Mary still cry- 
ing and after a moment added, “for good.” 

Mrs. Moreland’s hands dropped in amazement. 

“What,” she exclaimed, “you dare to tell me to 
my face that you are going to join that man?” 


“T have brought you a puzzle,” Amber Doane 
announced breezily, as she came gaily into Rom- 
ney’s apartment one day the latter part of October. 

Fenton, as he withdrew, saw Basil Romney’s face 
light up with pleasure, as he welcomed the girl. 

‘You will hardly believe me,’ said Romney 
“when I tell you that I have never before attempted 
to solve one of these ridiculous things. I have seen 
people on shipboard working at them, but I’ve 
never had one myself. Explain it to me.” 

Amber turned the curiously fashioned pieces of 
wood out upon the table, and mixed them up with 
great gusto. 

‘You will have to put your mind to it, Mr. 
Romney,” she admonished. ‘Don’t think that 
because you can write verses and books that you 
can do everything in the twinkling of an eye.” 

“T don’t think I can do anything at all,” he said 
meekly, watching her hands. “I was quite power- 
less, a while ago, for example.” 

‘“*What were you trying to do then?” 

“Sending out S. O. S. messages by 
telepathy.” 

“Why?” 

“To reach you if possible.” 

“Oh,” she laughed, “‘there must have been ad- 
verse influence at work.” 

‘There,”’ he said, “‘put that piece there, and that 
bit of white under the green. I see it from here, it 
isacap. I'll bet you a penny it’s a nurse’s cap. I 
see the whole picture in my mind already. I don’t 
have to put it together. I suppose you know,” he 
said abruptly, “that you have an awfully pretty 
hand, Miss Doane.” 

Amber blushed, but went on with her arrafge- 
ment of the puzzle. 

“When is Mary coming back? 
denly. 

“Why,” 

‘I am worried about Mary, 

“You are?” 


mental 


” 


said Amber sud- 


said Romney slowly, “‘I——” 
Mr. Romney.” 


““Yes,” she said seriously, “‘I haven’t seen her for 
ages. Did she ever speak to you about Mr. 
Maughm?” 

“No,” said Romney, “she never did, but her 


mother has—— 

‘Her mother!” exclaimed Amber. 

““Why yes,” said Romney, “she pictured him as 
a fairy prince, distributing wonderful gifts, quite 
indifferent to frozen pipes, a welcome visitor at the 
surburban cottage, a hale and hearty person.” 

Amber laughed, then grew serious. 

‘IT don’t know what you mean, I only know that I 
am worried about Mary. Don’t you know where she 
is, Mr. Romney? Isn’t she coming here any more?” 

Romney’s lip trembled as he turned his head away 
and looked out of the window. For a few moments 
he remained silent. 

“Amber Doane,” he murmured, “‘ 
sympathetic, generous woman.” 

“You'd better work on your puzzle, Mr. Romney.” 

“No,” he replied, “not this one. The puzzle 
which worries me is the same as the one which 
bothers you.” 


you area lovely, 


In a little room at an unpretentious hotel in a 
side street in New York, Mary sat down by the table 
and opened her box of flowers. The odour of lilies 
of the valley perfumed the room. Every thought 
now was for Thomas Maughm, her life henceforth 
was to be for him, her lover. 

She remembered vividly the day that he had 
engaged her as secretary, when she had gone to his 
big office, timid and inexperienced. She looked 
back over the years, during which, thinking always 
of him, she had learned his moods, his caprices, his 
audacity and fearlessness in grasping what he 
wanted. Her mind dwelt for a moment on the 
Boston affair and then came to the more vital 
present. Until daylight she sat thinking. 

The next day Mary obtained a position as public 
stenographer at the Waldorf. At her tiny desk, 
she kept saying to herself, ““I have a right to live, 
I have a right to be happy.”’ For these were days 
of trial, of weakness, of temptation to see Maughm; 
but Mary realized the hazard of revealing her where- 
abouts to him, for there were watchful eyes about, 
and she knew Mrs. Maughm would stop at nothing 
in her vengeance. 

She gathered some letters together absent- 
mindedly. In a distant part of the hotel the or- 
chestra was playing. Outside the rain beat vi- 
ciously down on the pavement. The telephone 
rang at her side, and from the office she was directed 
to go to room No. 964 for dictation. 
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-getting together the mazuma.” 


It was half past four. Mary covered her type- 
writer, took the letters to post, and went out to the 
elevator. Room 964 was clouded with tobacco 
smoke. Comfortably ensconced on the lounge, 
propped up with pillows sat Mr. John Briggs, of 
Denver. Stretched out on a chair before him was 
a broken leg, at the mercy, he informed Mary as 
she entered, of friends and enemies. 

‘Sit down, Miss, there at the desk.”’ 

“This is Mrs. Briggs,” he announced, as a pleasant 
faced woman came in from the next room. “Best 
nurse in the world. Lucky she’s here.” 

The lady whom her husband indicated as Mrs. 
Briggs sat in the corner of the room engaged on a 
bit of fancy work and from time to time looked over 
at Miss Moreland and when Mr. Briggs later was 
discussing with his friends, Mary observed her. 
There was about her an air of comfort and repose. 

She seemed a happy woman, a contented woman, 
and on her face was that unmistakable expression 
of satisfaction of life that only comes when the 
mind is at rest and the affections secure. Once 
as Mary sat with pencil poised, she glanced up at 


her. Mrs. Briggs met her eyes with a friendly 
smile. 
On the table beside Mr. Briggs were materials 


for mixing drinks, a box of cigars, and a generous 
layout of hotel stationery. 
** Just take this letter, will you? 


““Mr. Elihu Briggs, Denver, Col. 
Dear Old Pop: 

We have gotten together down here, and you will 
be glad to know that the deal is put through. We 
have a six day option on the whole tract south of 
the mine.” (Here Mr. Briggs interrupted himself 
long enough to bend over a map. During the 
pause Mary glanced up at the window. The storm 
that howled outside was the worst in years; wind, 
rain, hail, had raged steadily for three days.) “I 
have been able to persuade the boys that I am some- 
thing of a miner, and I’ve had no trouble at all in 
(Briggs interrupted 
himself again to use the telephone: “If there’s 
anybody down stairs to see me, send ’em up.”’) 

“It is going to be one of the biggest surprises this 
jay town has had for years. There are some people 
down Wall Street way who think they have a big 
melon, but they are going to look pretty sick. when 
they peek over the fence and see our crop. The 
South vein, according to last week’s assay, is enough 
to make sixty millionaires.” 


Here he dictated personal matters and homely 
details, smoking and beaming on Mrs. Briggs as he 
talked. 

Mary finished her transcription. 

“Just wait, please; there will be some gentlemen 
here in a minute, and we may want to send out a few 
wires. 

The storm continued to beat against the window. 
Mr. Briggs opened a time table and studied it care- 
fully. At last there was a knock at the door and 
two loud voiced and unmistakable Westerners came 
in. Mary Moreland at the desk waited while they 
mixed highballs, and indifferently heard them 
“talk business.”” Every now and then the word 
“‘gold”’ came out with such emphasis that it finally 
attracted her attention, and she turned to the group 
by the sofa. One of the callers had seated himself 
comfortably while the other stood. 

‘As far as I can tell,” said Mr. Briggs, ‘“‘there’s 
not a hint of this got abroad. -They seem to have 
bitten off everything except to the South, which is 
clear and clean for us.’’ He smiled with satisfac- 
tion, took a drink and looked from one man to the 
other. “Fortune is a curious thing.” 

“There is only one thing for Peters to do,’’ said 
the man in the chair, “and that is for him to start 
right out West.” 

Peters, by the table, laughed shortly. 

“And that’s no cinch; every line’s had a washout 
some place,” he drawled. 

““You didn’t find out, did you, who is buying up 
the Western tract?” Briggs asked as Peters was 
leaving.” 

“T don’t know who they are,’ 

“Well,” said Briggs, complacently, 
just as well buy Central Park!” 

“‘Right-o,” said Peters. ‘‘ Well, I’m off. Good-by.” 

Briggs settled himself again comfortably. 
“Makes you think of the ‘forty-niners,’ doesn’t 
it, Joe?” 

The man at the table rose leisurely. 

“T am sorry to leave you tied down like this, 
Briggs, but I’ve got to wash up for dinner. You 
can call me at the Hoffman House till eight and I'll 
show up here in the morning. So long.” 

As the door closed, Briggs said to Mary: “Take 
down this telegram, and be careful about the words; 
they are all code and important.” 

A long telegram in cipher followed. 

“Let me see that before you send it, please. I 
don’t want it to go out over the hotel wire.” 

Mary, after typing the message downstairs, 
came back and waited as Mr. Briggs compared it 

(Continued on page 64) 
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Ms. Spencer was Miss Mary Sands, daughter of the late Frederick Sands, of Newport, R. I. Mr. 

Spencer is a son of Mrs. Lorillard Spencer, who is at present in charge of the mission settlement 

which she founded last winter on the Island of Jolo, in the Philippines. The Junior Spencers are 

spending the season in Newport, where Mrs. Spencer is a leading spirit in arranging the tennis 
tournaments which are always interesting features of the season there. 
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Worn-out Wife 


ART 


Even life in a sanitarium means plenty of excitement for a mercurial little woman like the worn-out wife. 
Just when loss of confidence in her husband makes Blessy Heminway’s despair deepest, something happens 


to divert her attention for the moment. 


The new marvel is a consignment of flowers which took two porters 


and a trained nurse half an hour to bring up to her room. After the Butte furnishes the key for the solu- 
tion of this mystery, Blessy escapes to the roof only to encounter another surprise. 


THE STORY 

Vrs. Jack Heminway has just arrived at Seafair 
Sanitarium, where she finds the various elements ready 
for a delightfully complicated human mix-up—the 
flute-playing, sleep-walking maiden from Butte, the 
nerve-racked young woman in whom her absent hus- 
band wishes her to take an interest, two men of widely 
different types—the Brigand and the Canadian—and 
the usual chorus of attendants, doctors and other pa- 
tients of less importance to the story. To intensify the 
situation, the impression has gone abroad that she ts 
unmarried, and the other women suit their conversa- 
tion to the mind of a “girl.” But, having sharp ears, 
Mrs. Heminway catches many tidbits of talk. Being 
a fascinating blonde with a magnetic personality, of 
course things begin to happen to her. Deprived of her 
midday siestas on the roof by the attentions of the 
Canadian, the Brigand, and a small Joke-maker who 
is recuperating from typhoid, Mrs. Heminway diverts 
their interest by pinning to her pillow a long black 
braid like that displayed by the unpopular maiden 
from Butte. When this trick fails her she reverses the 
process, surreptitiously attaching to the Butte’s pillow 
a yellow curl matching her own in colour. The Butte’s 
snores drive the others away, but the Joke-man, led 
astray by the curl, lays a bunch of yellow roses on the 
Butte’s feet, much to her joy on awakening. 

At the request of her husband, whom “nothing on 
earth could make her distrust,” Mrs. Heminway, laden 
with some of Jack’s chocolates, calls on the mysterious 
Miss Carter and is horror-stricken to find an open let- 
ter there addressed to Miss Carter in her husband’s 
handwriting, and stacks of empty candy boxes exactly 
like her own. Miss Carter, meantime, talks at random 
about foreign missions and the tango. Mrs. Hemin- 
way goes away miserably jealous; her husband has not 
only been disloyal to her, but he has gone out of his way 
to lie about it, for he had said, casually, that he didn’t 
know the woman. She decides, however, that she will 
give no sign of her discovery, and after two days of 
writing letters and weeping, she mails a letter to her 
husband, “a saccharine effusion,” but written in per- 
fect sincerity before she knew the worst. In this letter 
she relates how the Joke-man sent her some yellow roses 
vhich the Butte received by mistake, believing them to 
be a token denoting the speedy arrival of her lover. 
Just after Mrs. Heminway has sent the letter, word 
omes of the illness of her husband. 
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Next morning: 


My dear Husband: 
THINK I am going mad and I know I’m going 
to die; and before delirium sets in, I must 
write you. I’d like to go out of life writing to 
you. I may not keep sane long enough to finish 
this letter, but if I don’t and they find me raving 
or dying, you'll see that I went out thinking of 
you. 

I haven’t slept a wink all night—not a wink. I 
saw a bat fly all around my room and I didn’t even 
cover my head. I kept hoping he would come and 
nestle in my hair and claw me to death, but although 
he would sometimes swoop down nearly to touch- 
ing, he finally flapped harmlessly out of the window 
into the night. Then a thunder shower came up 
and I lay stilland prayed God to strike me, and He 
wouldn’t. He didn’t pay the slightest attention to 
me. I haven’t eaten any breakfast and I’m not 
going to eat any dinner or supper or anything more, 
if I can help it, so that I may get off your hands with 
as little trouble as possible. 

My heart is broken and so, what’s the use? I’ve 
found out everything, Jack, and I don’t blame you. 
Things are as they are. A married man is either 
immune when it comes to other women, or he isn’t. 
Many are not, but a few are, or I supposed they 
were, but maybe I’ve been mistaken. I thought 
you were until—until I found out, three days ago. 
And since then, I’ve been trying to steady myself 
and get my bearings. 

That last letter which you'll have some time be- 
fore this reaches you, was written before I knew, of 
course. I knew before I sent it, but I was too 
heart-sick to write another—and so I just let it go. 
Nothing mattered then. 

As I’ve just said, I don’t reproach you. A man 
is true or untrue, and when he was true yesterday 
and is untrue today, it doesn’t do any good to sigh 
for yesterday. 

And if he is faithful five years and then begins to 
deceive, it seems fair to suppose he is facing round 
for a five years’ retreat. Like the king of France, 
having marched up the hill, he marches down again 

a royal masculine performance. 

I wouldn’t mind, Jack, if I could stand it, but I 
can’t. Of course, I don’t know why you sent me 
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here, under her very nose, and then were not satis- 
fied until you had fairly pushed me into her presence, 
unless this was your way of letting me know how 
things are. But the method doesn’t matter. I 
know now, and I am so ill and you are so ill 

A perfectly absurd thing has just this moment 
happened. My mail-bag brought me no letter from 
you, but out of it dropped into my hand one for her 
in your handwriting. Isn’t there some old proverb 
about a man living a double life needing to employ 
two kinds of stationery, and to keep them apart? 
If there isn’t, there ought to be. 

Of course, I excuse your writing me on that blue 
office paper with the imprint of the firm upon the 
envelopes, but I’d hardly think you'd offer this to— 
well, to a lady with whom your relations were less 
informal, so to speak. 

No doubt it was an accident, my getting her let- 
ter, and she may have one intended for me and be 
chuckling or turning pale over its contents now, but 
that wouldn’t worry me in the least. Some of your 
letters to your wife might be good medicine for 
her—especially the one which describes her as a 
friend’s friend whom you do not personally know. 

I can’t send your letter over to her immediately 
without exciting curiosity, but the first time I go 
down to the rotunda—one has to dress to go there— 
I'll drop it with others into the box, and it will 
reach her in due course. I hope you won’t mind the 
delay. If I should hand it to one of these nurse 
patrols, with instructions to drop it into the box, the 
chances are she would read the address and decide 
to deliver it in person, and there’d be explanations. 
The nurses seize any excuse to go into her suite, 
just to look at her and to see her clothes. 

She had on a Paquin model the first time I called 
and a Doeuillet the last time—you see, I know 
clothes. And I don’t have to notice other women’s 
gowns. My mind photographs them for me and I 
look them over at my leisure. 

She dresses like a princess, of course you know, 
although she wears no jewels—which also, of course 
you know, and which is in excellent taste in a place 
like this. 

But I began this letter in quite another mood than 
this, Jack, and the comedy of my intercepting your 
mail jolted me out of things for the moment. And 
now a sharp pain in my heart is jolting me back. 


























———— 


You know my only escape from tragedy is in friv- 
olity. But all this is so trivial in the face of the 
tragedy which confronts me. 

I began by telling you I was going to die—and I 
am. When I wrote that, I’d just had a letter from 
Laura saying you were ill and couldn’t write, and 
it seemed a question as to which of us would go 
first. Now, I find you to be actively alive—and the 
situation is much simplified. 

I shall be the one to die and you will have your 
desire. If you had been the one to go, I’d have 
had nothing, so this is best. Oh, yes, I know what 
I am saying. You see, my heart, while sound 
enough, has never been very strong and I’ve always 
realized that this sort of thing would kill me. 

Anything with you, Jack—poverty, sickness, 
disgraceeven— But this 

Only three days I’ve known it and my heart 
hurts all the time and I can’t draw a deep 
breath without catching. At first it would 
hurt only when I dwelt on things or cried too 
hard; then, when the nightmarishness of it 
all passed and the fact, just the Awful Fact, 
lay like a leaden weight within me—a resi- 
dent anguish, at home within my broken heart 
—the dull sodden pain settled down with it, 
and it never goes. I’ve got it now, just the 
blind ache. When any new grief comes, or 
phase of grief, like Laura’s writing me for 
you and your writing er yourself, something 
quick and sharp happens, as if a bladed cork- 
screw gave just one twist in my heart — then 
the old ache, a comparative relief, comes. 

You know my grandmother died on being 
roused from her sleep by a cry of “‘ Yankees!” 
in New Orleans during the war, and father 
went suddenly, too, and it’s a good way. 











Five happy years 


And so, now, before things go too far with 
me, I want to tell you, Jack, that while all this 
isa mystery which I don’t even try to under- 
stand, I must put it aside long enough to tell 
you how happy I have been these blissful five 
years, for surely five years of heaven ought to 
outweigh the eternity of hell of these three 
days. I am sure no other woman has been 
quite so blessed as I, no living husband has 
ever been so dear to any other wife, as you 
have to me—so patient, so forgiving, so 
generous, so ever-remembering of me, so for- 
getful of self, so able, so resourceful, so 
adaptable, so competent. 

Don’t think that I fail to realize how you’ve 
even mothered me in my peevish days, as if 
I’d been a sick baby—and you’ve been a very 
prince of lovers all the time that your care 
and protection as a-husband of faculty have 
surrounded and pillowed me. When I’ve 
giddily referred to your “‘genius for husbandry,” I 
meant it to its farthest reach, Dear, and in all seri- 
ousness. 

You’ve humoured me to my hurt sometimes and 
to your own undoing—and through it all, with no 
self-consciousness or self-righteousness or self any- 
thing, you’ve set me a standard of nobility. You’ve 
been my model of all that is strong and gentle and 
kind. 

Everything you’ve been to me, Jack — knight, 
lover, chum, comrade, husband—yes, you’ve even 
been my baby, when you’ve been sick. And now 
I see why it’s best that we’ve had no other. A 
child now would complicate things dreadfully. 

As it is, I'll slip away—and this anguish will be 
over. Not that I am going by. choice. It’s this 
pain—and the catching—and the wide-awake-all- 
nights and the sense of letting go! It’s this knowl- 
edge of approaching death which in a way gives you 
back to me, just for this little while. And for 
this brief space you shall be all mine. I shan’t mail 
this letter to you, or any others I may write in the 
little time left us. They’ll be here when I go—and 
you'll understand. 

I don’t want to put you on the defensive and go 
in for recriminations or anything sad. There’s 
nothing to be said. It isn’t as if I were accepting 
wretchedness on circumstantial evidence. You see, 
I have documentary proof in my pocket, this minute, 
but I care so little for such as that that I shall pass 
it along as soon as I can. Why should I want to 
prove things that are? It’s bad enough to know 
them. 

Another reason I don’t want to write you about 


_it now is that I can’t spare one of your caressing 


letters while I’m so ill. Even if I were going to get 
better, I’d say love me now and do everything sweet 
for me till I’m well, and then we’ll see what to do. 
And of course now I neeu love still more. 


Two Hours Later: 
After Lunch. 
My dear Husband: 

God knows what is happening! Oh, if only you 
were here! My little suite is a bower of roses, about 
a car-load—brides’ roses, mainly, and maidenhair 
ferns and orchids—hundreds of orchids—and white 

carnations and about a mile of Bermuda lilies! This 
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bath-tub is full of flowers again. And that isn’t 
the worst. There’s a white satin box of fresh 
orange flowers, packed in cotton. 

At first, I was sure it was a mistake, but I’ve 
scanned the address and its unequivocal, “Seafair 
Rest Cure, Seafair, Va., Suite 99 Heminway,’’'so 
what couldI say? It took two porters and a trained 
nurse half an hour to fetch them in—three elevator 
loads. Of course, seeing I was in for it, I put on my 
casual expression and directed them where to place 
them, quite as if it were an ordinary occurrence. J 
had to. 

But I’m in some deadly trouble, Jack. Suppose 
it’s the Brigand! Not that of course, and yet 
somebody is expecting me to marry him! If it were 





‘¢Then I went to the mirror and looked 
myself, and my face frightened me.’ 


our wedding anniversary, I’d almost suspect you if 
things were not as they are with you, though I’d 
know your mind had given way under the strain 
I’ve put you to—or else you’d “struck it rich.” 
There are hundreds of dollars’ worth of flowers, yes, 
thousands, maybe. 

Later—God knows the hour, I don’t: 

I’ve been around looking at the flowers again. 
Everything is full of them. Even the mantel is 
heaped with green coils, miles of smilax rope, and 
all around the walls open boxes of roses make a dado, 
meeting the floor; and the air is so suffocating with 
the musky smell of the Easter lilies that I came near 
fainting in leaning over them to decipher a card; 
but when I did finally make it out, the words 
‘“Cathedral Altar,” brought me to, more quickly 
than smelling-salts. 

My heart seemed to stop. Strange to say, though, 
the exigency of things stimulated me. It wasn’t at 
all like my sorrow-pain—and it isn’t now, although 
I am frightened to death and something inside me 
keeps shrieking ‘‘Cathedral altar!” in the voice of 
the Brigand. Really, it sounds like—could it be— 
can it be he? And all this squanderous spending of 
money is fearfully like his talk. 

If it is, he’s crazy—and this is an insane asylum. 
Maybe I’m crazy. They never know themselves. 
I was just about to shriek for help, when I stumbled 
over a little box tied with a white ribbon. I don’t 
know how I got it open, my hands shook so, but be- 
fore I knew it, I was gazing as one dazed at an ab- 
surd bit of statuary, done in white paste, sugar, 
maybe, a miniature bride standing in a miniature 
cathedral, awaiting her man at the altar—the whole 
glistening with flakes of isinglass or something. 

I tell you, Jack, if the card made me suspicious, 
this convinced me. 

“Sure as you’re born, Blessy Heminway,” I 
gasped, “‘it’s the Brigand. You’ve got a maniac 
on your hands!” 

And with that, feeling so helpless and alone, and 
you, my only stay on earth, so far, far, far away, 
I broke down utterly and cried as children cry, and I 
was afraid somebody would hear me, and a blue- 
dressed nurse would be coming in with a valerian 
cocktail, an attentive way they have here when 
there’s too much emotional noise in a room, so they 
say. 
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So I went to my seaward window and let the wind 
blow over me, and got quiet, but I didn’t know what 
to do, where to go. The roof would mean compli- 
cations, and there was something funereal in this 
roomful of flowers. I felt I must get out, so I rang 
and ordered a carriage at four, for the afternoon. 
Then, seeing that I had time to spare, I lay down in 
the breeze, and covered my head, hoping to get a 
wink of sleep, and I must have slept over an hour 
when I was lifted to my feet by a sharp rap at the 
door. 

The carriage was waiting. 

I seem to rally to exigency, thanks be, for, after 
two or three gasps and a hard swallow, I was able 
to say into the crack of the door which, in sheer 
brav ado, I cautiously opened that far: 

“T am sorry not to have recalled my order 
in time, but I’ve changed it till tomorrow 
— same hour, please.” 

The evenness of my own voice reassured me, 
and when I thought over what I had said. I 
felt that I could hardly have done better, as, 
if they had sniffed a sensation in this flower 
business, they’d see that I counted on being 
here tomorrow, anyway. 

Then I went to the mirror and looked at 
myself, and my face frightened me. It was 
pinched and green and red-spotted and awful. 
So I went to the bath-room and bathed it in 
hot and cold water and came back and rubbed 
in cold cream and rubbed it out again, over 
and over, for I don’t know how long. I'd 
probably be standing there yet, rubbing in 
cold cream, if I hadn’t been startled out of 
my self by a voice at the door softly whisper- 
ing, “Please let me in. It’s only me, Daisy 
Butterfield,” that it took me a moment to 
realize in this impersonation of meekness the 
incongruous personality of the Butte. 

Of course, I couldn’t let her in, but I didn’t 
have to. If Daisy Butterfield had timidly pled 
for admittance, the Butte of Montana, finding 
the door ‘‘on the latch,” strode in with Ama- 
zonian tread, blurting her hearty apology: 

‘Don’t mind me. I just had to come in. 
I’ve got great news!”’ And she flourished an 
open letter in my face. ‘‘He’s on the way, 
nearly here— called to New York unexpect- 
edly—and he says I’ve got to marry him to- 
night! Do you hear? Tonight! And he 
ain’t a man to oppose, either! I wouldn’t 
have one that was! And that ain’t all!” 

She was standing in the middle of the room 
and, turning around, she waved her long arm, 
taking in the whole place: 
at “Tt’s these flowers that brought me here. 

Of course, every body’s talking. They think 
you’re going to be married, but, you see, I 
know better, an’ so 

Coming quite up to me, she laid her hand upon 

my arm and looking me squarely in the face, she 
demanded: 








The Butte’s news 


“Do you know whose flowers these are, Mis’ Hem- 
inway?”’ 

Then, seeing that I hesitated, she went on: 

“Because, you know, they are weddin’ flowers. 
‘ How did I find out?’ Why, everybody knows it. 
It’s the giggle of the roof! And what’s more, they 
come from Thorler’s in New York. I didn’t hear 
that. I saw some of the boxes and I’d know a 
Thorler flower-box from here to the sand-sopper’s 
beach. I’ve had too many!” 

Then hesitating to gain breath, she changed her 
tone: 

“Of course, Mis’ Heminway, you know my name’s 
Butterfield, not Buttinsky, and I don’t want to butt 
in on any of your private affairs, but—— Why 
don’t you say somethin’, dear little lady? I’m as 
good as a whole clam-bed for secrecy, so don’t be 
afraid to tell me anything. Andlookatme! Fairly 
glorified with joy and my Beloved’s roses, an’ him 
on the way—and this precious letter—and—— 
Honey, darling innocent little lady-baby, why 
don’t you say somethin’? You know what I think, 
don’t you?” And, with a great Ellen Terry whis- 
per she said: “‘They’re mine! That’s whose roses 
they are!” 

Of course, it was stupid of me, but until she came 
out with this, I never suspected what she was driv- 
ing at. My submerged mind, diving on a still hunt 
for a clue to the mystery, could not take in any other 
thought than that she was vaguely wondering, as I 
had done, which of the fool men, believing me un- 
married, had lost his head and was trying to pre- 
cipitate things. 

But here was light. Not clear light, surely, for I 
knew she was crazy—on this one subject if on no 
other—but any light was better than the darkness 
in which I had been groping. 

I knew whose yellow roses she was cherishing— 
her somnambulistic pursuit of the Brigand was too 
recent to forget, and yet—here was coherence, 
surely, and freely brandished documentary evi- 
dence; for she still held the open letter aloft. 
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Of course, I wanted to ask her to let me see it, 
but there are some things one can’t quite do. But 

I kept my eyes upon it until a faint illumination 
led me to ask, ‘“‘What is the date of his letter?” 
whereupon she laid it open in my hand, shouting, as 
she did so, “Why, it’s six days old, as you can see 
for yourself, and should have been here yesterday 
morning! That’s why I’m not having the twenty- 
four hours’ notice he promised me, no matter what 
happened.” 

Then, seeing that, after corroborating the date, 
I had properly turned from it, she urged: 

‘Read it. Read his letter through—fo please 
me!’’—and blushing as a young girl, she added: 
‘And see what he calls me, and how he signs him- 
self, if you want to get warmed up!” 


The letter 


So bidden, did I read his letter, from start to fin- 
ish, and from the first, strong strokes to the last, I 
read as straightforward, coherent and tender a love- 
letter as even you ever wrote, Jack. 

This satisfied me, so far as I could be satisfied. 
Surely her lover was sane, and it was fair to suppose 
he knew what he was doing. Still, I’m nothing if 
not conservative. The cards were still in my hand 
and I would not play one unadvisedly. 

When first the full meaning of her visit dawned 
upon me, I wanted to embrace the great yellow crea- 
ture, as far around as my little arms would go. Still, 
although my heart had suddenly become a harp and 
joy was playing a song of deliverance over its strings, 
my voice was quite like that of a lady casually ad- 
dressing a visitor when I said, taking her arm and 
drawing her to a chair. 

“Come, sit down, Dear, and let’s talk it over. 
Why do you think these are your flowers? And, if 
yours, why were they sent to me?” 

“*Why?’ Why gracious sakes alive, can’t you 
see? Ain’t my intended coming here to marry me fo- 
night? And ain’t these brides’ flowers?—from A to 
izzard?”’ 

**Sent to me, all the same, dear girl. Why to me? 
Your young man may be a Greek god, but it would 
take one with full divining power to know that he 
might safely bestow flowers designed for a clandes- 
tine wedding in the room of a lady he has never 
seen—whose name, even, he has never heard.” 

‘Never heard your name? Don’t go so fast, dear 
lady! He knows all about you, bless your sweet 
heart. Do you suppose I’ve sent him a letter every 
day of my life since I’ve been in this pleggonned 
place, and not described the one bright thing in it? 
Why, do you know what I call you in my letters to 
him? My Little Oasis. It’s my name for you. 
I’ve written it so many times that I just write L. O. 
now, and he understands. So you can see what 
you’ve been to me, in this desert of Sahara! Why, 
I’ve never caught your eye in my life, since we’ve 
first passed each other in the corridors, that you 
haven't smiled at me, like as we might be friends— 
and it would give me courage. 

‘But I haven’t told him you were’’—she whis- 
pered the word, ‘‘ married. IT ain’t that sort. No, 
but it’s about all I haven’t told him about you. He 
knows every dress you’ve got and your hats = 
parasols. Even the way you receive your mail, i 
a locked bag, sent special. I told him that just ke. 

cause it was so romantic, and there’s so little ro- 
mantic /o tell here. 

“So, you see, he’s plannin’ to arrive here this 
eve nin’—— 

“Of course,” I said at last, almost in tears over 
her loyalty, ‘‘of course, of course.” 

Really my whole soul was in a broad grin, and, 
strange to say, in all this emotional excitement, my 
heart seems better, if anything. 

I needn’t say I was nice to the poor thing, now that 
I was quite sure, and I did all I could to make amends 
for my hesitation. 

“Certainly, they’re yours, my dear,” I assured 
her, overandover. “It’s as plain as day—and now, 
I don’t mind confessing, it is a certain relief to know 
it. And aren’t they wonderful? Let’s go and look 
them over!”” And, taking her hand, I led her to 
the bath-tub. To tell the truth, it wasn’t easy to 
handle the situation casually and I did almost blurt 
out “Thank God!"’ when we came to the bride in 
the cathedral, and I realized my severed connection 
with her. 

While we stood together thus and she was hug- 
ging and kissing “‘the cunning little thing,”’ a card 
was handed in “for Miss Butterfield,” and seizing it 
and gasping ‘“‘It’s him!” she rushed away; but turn- 
ing suddenly at the door she came back, lifted me 
in her great arms and danced with me all over the 
room, until finally, kissing me, on my hair, my 
cheek, my hand, she set me down on my feet and 
left me without a word, her face deluged with tears. 

I couldn’t have been more honoured if I’d founded 
an asylum or despatched a cargo of trained nurses 
to a battle-field. Some of us women are so over- 
paid for easy good-will, while others who agonize 
and strive go unrewarded to their graves. Oh, Jack! 

But returning to the Butte and her romance, her 
young man is certainly doing handsomely by her. 
We’ve been to lots of smart weddings, you and I, 
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and I’ve never seen so much money expressed in 
wedding flowers, in my life, never. 

And would you believe it? I’m as weak as a kit- 
ten, now the panic is over and my temples throb 
like sledge-hammers. 

Oh, for the old joy that is dead! If only all this 
cloud were blown away, and you were here to take 
me in your arms as the happy Butte did, and dance 
with me—and even scold me for any old thing! 

My heart was better as long as the cyclonic com- 
edy of the flowers made me forget—but now, the 
old pain!—for the sun of my life is gone out, and, 
oh, the sudden dart! The knife pain! 

It was your intercepted letter—in my pocket. My 
hand ran against it, and it cut all the terrible truth 
into my consciousness afresh. 

But I must be brave—till you come—or till the 
end. Iam so ill again, Jack. It’s as if I saw you 
pulling back while fate forces you to come to me. 
Maybe death will be kind, and come quickly. 

I must try for some sleep. It’s early yet, and 
they'll not be getting these flowers out till after 
dark anyway—and I am so sickened with the Ber- 
mudas. I’d go to the roof if I dared, but I can’t 
show up there as a prospective bride. 

I wish I dared try a disguise. I believe I will. 
I’ve got lots of things I haven’t worn here—that 
grass-green, gold-spotted veil you bought for your 
already-too-loud-looking wife, poor artless Jack; 
and that pongee parasol that I put away the day I 
came just because I counted s’teen like it on the 
roof. And there’s that awful linen duster. 

I’m going to do it, and I’ll pull on those long yel- 
low near-chamois gloves your well-meaning sister 
Laura gave me as a parting thrust—a hundred pairs 
on the roof this minute—and I'll climb into a cot and 
stay there until I get tired of it, and maybe, by the 
grace of God, I may get a little sleep, although I feel 
as if I’d never close my eyes again. 

“Yes, and I'll take my writing-pad with me, like 
the short-hairs, and if good honest sleep will have 
none of me, I'll write and write and write. Don’t 
think I don’t know that all this glib writing I’m 
doing, here on the brink of tragedy, is saving me 
from madness, Jack—or from myself. 

What would I do if I couldn’t write! 





On the Roof at nearly sundown. 

You see, I’ve done it, Jack, and not a soul sus- 
pects me. Indeed, when I started out in this bro- 
midic get-up, I had almost to pinch myself to know 
myself. I slipped around and approached the roof 
from a new direction, to ward off possible suspicion; 
then I took the first unoccupied cocoon I came to, 
steadied my parasol in a crotch of the spring, and 
here I am, and with a vista of profound outward 
peace to rest in—if rest would only come! 

When I first got into my cot, I deliberately in- 
vited sleep by closing my eyes and thinking of 
feathers and down and floating things—but every 
way I turned, I seemed to see your face and I would 
wonder what you were doing now. So often that 
question haunts me, these last days. ‘What is 
Jack doing now?—and now?—and now?—”’, till I’m 
almost beside myself. Only three days more until 
if —and yet I feel as if it 
were an eternity—eternity which never means less 
thi ~ heaven or hell. Three days! 

It’s long enough to die and be buried, and I’m 
hoping this may be the way out of it all—for both 
our sakes. But till then, you’re mine, Jack! 





A half hour later, by my watch: 

I was interrupted here, Jack, by hearing my own 
name, “Heminway,” spoken in a whisper. So I 
put aside my pen and peeped under my parasol to 
discover my masseuse, standing in the roof decor 
whispering to Beauregarde Davis. I'd forgotten all 
about my massage just about then due, and no doubt 
the masseuse had been to my room and finding me 
gone, was inquiring for me. 

No, I didn’t listen didn’t have to. They 
were only a stone’s throw away and a slight breeze 
in my favour. 

“No,” B. D. had ‘“‘no idee”? where Miss Hemin- 
way was. She hadn’t been on the roof today. “‘Oh, 
sure!’’ he’d heard about the flowers and the wedding 
— ‘but what else would you expect, from the likes 
of her? D’y’ever see an old maid look like that?” 
He had heard she had gone driving, oh yes, and 
‘*Who’s she goin’ to marry?” 

How did he know? ‘Some says it’s the Canadian 
Colonel an’ more says a man from New York, 
though some says the little Typhoid that’s lost all 
his hair, the way he studies her an’ writes poetry 
but I don’t think.” 

He, himself, leaned to the New Yorker, because 
a man would have to have all kinds of money to 
waste a carload of roses on a private wedding—the 
greatest lot since the old Doctor’s daughter’s wed- 
ding, when they stripped the conservatories. 

Then somebody got up and pulled out and I 
didn’t hear for a while. And then—it was the 
masseuse: (massoose, they call it here)— 

“No, I don’t know whether the old Doctor knows 
about it or not.’”” She hoped so, however, and that 
he was resigned—although they always worried 
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him, these weddings. But of course, it wasn’t his 
fault. The Sanitarium wasn’t a jail. It all came 
of the patients having nothing else to do, so they’d 
take notions to marry each other. 

“Yes,” B. D. knew that was so. “And some- 
times it’s the first healthy resolution a patient’ll 
show,” he contributed. 

“You see, it’s so handy,” the masseuse agreed, 
“but that ain’t here nor there with Miss Hemin- 
way, and if you want my opinion, she’s out now to 
meet her fiansay at the station, an’ to my best be- 
lief, it’s nobody but Dr. Wellborn who it seems was 
taken suddenly with a need o’ sleep day before 
yesterday, and had to run down to Richmond to 
get it—to get a license, J say, you mark my word!” 
And she added, with a chuckle, 

‘“* Ain’t it funny how our staff have to go away to 
get sleep when people come from all over to get it 
here?”’ 

It was funny, B. D. agreed, ‘‘and I have heard 
tell of some of ’em losin’ sleep whilst they was away 
—which ain’t for me to-say. Anyway, we’re goin’ 
to have a weddin’, and, of course, Dr. Wellborn is 
always under suspicion with every pretty girl, but 
I ain’t a-carin’ who gets ’er, so’s we keep ’er in the 
family. She’s one little lady that I believe is po- 
lite on her insides. An’ I always liked that colour 
hair, ever since I chose a wax doll for my little sister 
that’s dead. I often look acrost the roof an’ think 
of her.” 

“Yes, I like her, too,”’ agreed the lady of unguents. 
*“*She’s real nice, but I’ve come to the point that I 
don’t fix my affections on any of ’em. You turn 
yourself inside out to please some fine lady that 
smiles on you, just because she’s in the habit of 
smilin’, an’ when her back’s turned, you ain’t any 
more to her than any other bottle of cocoa-nut oil 
and elbow-grease. Still, I like Miss Heminway, as 
Isay. You may know I like her when I was sorry 
not to have to give her her rub—but that was partly 
on account of all the talk—an’ I thought I’d get on 
to the news an’ see them flowers.’’ And as she 
turned away, she added: ‘‘An’ they ain’t goin’ to 
be allowed to wilt, neither, so we won’t have long 
to wait.”” And she was gone. 

There is something in a conversation like this, 
Jack, in circumstances like these, which brings it 
straight to the ears for which it is not intended. It 
isn’t voice-carrying, either, but something far more 
subtle. This harmless little gossip had scarcely 
risen above a whisper throughout, and yet— I won- 
der if one might even be waked from sleep by a 
whisper of his name? 

But I’m glad I overheard it. This comedy pre- 
sentment of my recent tragedy—and this flower 
scrape was a tragedy while it lasted—has done me 
good, besides passing the time, which is the princi- 
pal thing, now. 

But I’m a wreck and a ruin of nerves from it all 
—on top of the real tragedy which is rending my 
soul—and I want you, Jack, only you! Oh, Jack! 
There’s crape on my heart’s door for the faith that 
is dead. Oh, Jack! 

The roof is so still. Everybody seems to be sleep- 
ing. I suppose most of them lead the regular rou- 
tine life—a stated lot of things done at stated inter- 
vals, filled in between with sleep and forgetfulness. 
Mine may be the only turbulent soul here. Even 
the scratching of my fountain pen makes a palpable 
noise as I write, and the sound of the sea pulsing 
against the shore is no doubt restful to such as are 
open to rest suggestions. To me it is full of strange 
meaning, symbolizing eternity in its limitless reaches 
and breathing like time against the shore. Indeed 
what is Time but Eternity breathing? 








Written in Diary; 
New York, June 21st; 
Dear Long-neglected Book-of-my-Heart, 

So many things have happened since our last 
heart-to-heart together that I scarcely know where 
to begin, and yet I am conscious that I’ve neglected 
you utterly ever since just before Jack’s arrival at 
Seafair; and yet, as I have made you my confidant, 
first and last, chiefly as an ally during Jack’s ab- 
sences or my temperamental deflections, this seems 
hardly exceptional. 

Still, there is something in our recent intimacy 
which makes me long to confide to your sympathetic 
pages, as an offset to the gloom in which my last con- 
tributions were cast, the story of my happy issue out 
of all my troubles,—the troubles which cloud your 
pages and express only turbulence and anguish of 
a 

I shall see to it that Jack never hes another peep 
into your sacred bosom, but there may be those who 
will come after me—daughters, not sons, for this— 
to whom I shall be only too glad to commend your 
utmost confidences, even at the expense of my seem- 
ing dignity, hoping in this trivial record of miserable 
tears and narrowly-averted disaster, possibly to 
guard them against similar pitfalls in life. 

To go further than this now would be telling, and 
my poor little story needs for interest all that it 
may develop of surprises in its unfolding. 

I do not recall our very last words together, but I 

(Continued on page 70) 




















MRS. KERMIT ROOSEVELT 


FROM THE PAINTING BY PAUL CHABAS 


A pretty bit of sentiment is attached to this portrait because, in order that it might be finished to 
present to her father, Colonel J. E. Willard, as a wedding gift, Mrs. Roosevelt, then Miss Belle Wyatt 
Willard, gave Mr. Chabas the sittings during the busy days when she was selecting her trousseau in Paris. 
The Willards are a Virginia family, Colonel Willard having been a former lieutenant-governor of 
Virginia, and two Southern girls, Miss Katherine Page, the daughter of Mr. Walter H. Page, Ambassador 
to England, and Miss Virginia Christian of Richmond were bridesmaids at the wedding which was 
solemnized on June eleventh in the Chapel of the British Embassy at Madrid. The Princess of Thurn 
and Taxis, daughter of Prince Ratibor, Ambassador of Germany to Spain, and Mle. G. le Veneur 
de Tuilleries completed the quartette of bridesmaids, Miss Elizabeth Willard, the bride’s sister, acting as 
maid of honour. The bridegroom’s father, Colonel Theodore Roosevelt, and his sister, Mrs. Nicholas 


Longworth, came from America to be present 
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HATHAM-ON-THE-RAPPAHANNOCK has many claims 
for distinction. It has the mellow beauty and charm for 
which the Virginia estates with historic backgrounds are 
noted, and it was the scene of the romantic courtship of George 
Washington and Martha Custis. It wasin the gardens of Chatham 
that the future “Father of His Country” met the charming and 
vivacious widow, who became his wife. It was here also that 
their honeymoon was spent, and the room in the left wing, oc- 
cupied by them, is called in their honour “the Washington bridal 
chamber.”” The memory of this courtship and honeymoon is one 
of Chatham’s most cherished possessions. 
Chatham was the second home of Washington, for Henry 
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Fitzhugh, grandson of the able lawyer and nobleman, William 
Fitzhugh, who built the house some two centuries and a half 
ago, was his dearest friend. As the ancestral abode of this 
distinguished English family, in whose veins flowed the blood of 
the Barons of Ravensworth and Queen Catherine of Parr, Chat- 
ham held an enviable place in the social life of the Colonies. 

This princely estate of fifty-four thousand acres, of which 
Henry, the friend of Washington, inherited nearly half, afforded 
every conceivable form of amusement, even the gentlemanly 
sport of horse racing. A private race course and the owner’s 
string of famous trotters made this pastime highly important to 
Virginia lovers of the turf. 
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of ,Romance—Chatham 


While the walls of Chatham have echoed to the laughter of 
beautiful women and the flattery of gallant men, the clanking 
spurs and the roar of musketry, it seems most of all to have been 
dedicated to the little God of Love. As it celebrated the great 
Washington's love-making, so it was later the scene of another 
romance, one which united the descendant of a Queen and the 
idol of the Confederacy, Mary Fitzhugh and Robert E. Lee. 

As love and war are ever associated, it was not long after the con- 
summation of this romance that Chatham became the theatre for 
a lurid -drama that was destined to separate those who had met 
under its hospitable roof. It became a strategic point in the war 
between the States. 
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where George Washington spent his honeymoon 


Here in the box bor- 
dered beds at night walks Chatham’s famous ghost, so the neigh- 


Chatham, as it stands today, is a fitting repository for all this 
wealth of romance and tradition. It is one of the finest types of 
Colonial houses in America. Lacking somewhat the mysterious 
charm of the James River homes, yet it possesses a noble dignity 
and beauty, unsurpassed among the manors of old Virginia. 

Built on a magnificent scale, to suit the lavish style of enter- 
tainment favoured by its princely owner, its frontage of two hun- 
dred and ten feet provides a suite of nine palatial rooms on the 
first floor, of which the great hall in the centre twenty-six feet 
Square is an example. Much of the panelling was destroyed 
during the war. 

A spacious lawn surrounds the house with a rose garden con- 
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taining some two thousand rose bushes. 


bours say. ver all tower many giant trees, of which one, the 
Chatham elm, has been famous for more than half a century. 
It was under this tree that Robert E. Lee and Mary Fitzhugh 
plighted their troth and it has since been the Mecca for lovers of 
high and low degree, who have hoped that the benison of 
that idyllic love match might in part descend on them. 
Incidentally, this ancient tree furnished one of the most in- 
teresting of war time stories. General Lee, so the legend runs, 
in his position on arye’s Heights had his guns trained on 
Chatham below, then the headquarters for the Federal army. 
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Just as he was about to fire, his eyes lighted on the tree beneath 
which he wooed his bride, and rather than harm the least of its 
precious branches, he countermanded the order. 

ashington’s bed chamber, by the way, is also known as the 
“President’s Room,” as nearly eyery: President, Abraham Lin- 
coln included, has slept there. As the left wing of the house was 
consecrated to love, so its companion on the right is dedicated to 
war, for in the library were held the councils of war that decided 
the fate of the war between the States. Before the ancient fire- 
place the plans were drawn for five decisive engagements-—the 
battles of Fredericksburg, Salem Church, Chancellorsville, 
Hampton Crossing and Bloody Angle. 
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A dress into which the owner may slip quickly and easily 
wher the breakfast bell is ringing is a necessity in the ward- 
robe of the school girl. Though it must be kept simple in 
construction, it may bear the hall marks of the newest 
models as does this school dress from Fairyland. Any of 
the novelty striped or checked materials could be utilized to 
excellent advantage ‘n the skirt and the dominant colour 
reflected in the blouse of the plain material: A curious 
medallion of Oriental origin brings the blouse out of the 
realm of the commonplace, pipings being the only other at- 
tempt at trimming. 


This charming youthful model from Jeanne Lanvin could 
be interpreted equally well in terms of serge or of silk. In 
taffeta or crépe de Chine it could serve as a pretty gown for 
dinner during the week. The empiecement, belt and sash 


For the girl 
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may be of the material embroidered in contrasting colours, 
or of Oriental embroidery, or again of a figured silk. The 
bib effect of the bodice is delightfully youthful and yet oa 
tracts in no way from the simplicity of the model. 
upper part of the bodice and the long sleeves are cut in one 
piece, the fullness under the arms making the sleeves per- 
fectly comfortable. 


At all boarding-schools or colleges one evening gown at 
least is required for the various “dress-up” occasions. 
This charmingly youthful model worn by a well-known dé- 
butante at the premiére of Parsifal offers many valuable 
suggestions. It is developed in pink pussywillow taffeta 
and the full long tunic is mounted over an underskirt of ac- 
cordion plaited chiffon, made even more fluffy and full by 
four circular ruffles at one side. Except for the two me- 


who 
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dallions of pink crystal beads at either side, the tunic is 
devoid of trimming. uffles boned with bias bands serve 
as the most alluring of sleeves to the simple little corsage 
decorated with a beaded medallion. 


Another of the school dresses from Fairyland would be 
serviceable and good looking fashioned from navy blue or 
brown serge. he underskirt is frankly plaited, a style 
which invariably appeals to the school tl Che insists upon 
freedom of movement. The bodice suggests the Russian 
blouse with just enough modification to make it interesting. 
It is loosely belted at the normal waist line by a novelty 
taffeta silk girdle drawn through straps of the material. 
The silk is used for the pipings which outline the vest, the 
armholes and the seams. he sailor collar and cuffs are 
made detachable. 


ay to school 
































One of the most interesting phases of the fashion world 
this summer has been the development of the cape. From 
a garment of utility, exploited in a serviceable material, it 
has evolved itself into the most alluring of whimsicalities. 
At the Grand Prix one of the most admired capes was of 
Empire green chiffon which fell in long, radiant folds from 
the high, turn-over collar of velvet to the very deep hem of 
the same velvet at the bottom. The fulness was restrained 
somewhat by three shirrings which formed ruchings, one 
at the depth of the shoulders, another at the waist-line, and 
a third at the hip-line. 


The promi t social position alloted this summer to the 
Russians in Paris has attracted attention to the gowns worn 
by the lovely Russian princesses. Tall and slender as this 
particularly good looking princess is, the simple frock she 





Fall modes 
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wore at Longchamps caught every eye. The bodice, which 
was draped to reveal every curve of the figure, was of rose 
coloured crépe de Chine, buttoning in a diagonal line and 
finishing in sash fashion at a low waist line. The skirt of 
black charmeuse was plaited in the method now so popular 
with the women who can wear it successfully. 


One cannot wander far astray if she adopts fi or 





attention to the sleeves of charmeuse harmonizing with the 
underskirt. 


Lace, and again lace, is the dictum of the hour in Paris 
and this furor over lace is expected to last well into the 
winter season. One of the most effective lace creations 
was worn by Madame Dartex at Longchamps. Black 
Chantilly lace was cleverly draped over a close fitting black 





ruffles. At least this must have been the reasoning of 
many of the best dressed women at Longchamps, for nine 
out of ten gowns displayed flounces. Two flounces with a 
decidedly impertinent flare distinguished a skirt of gray- 
green crépe de Chine. Another equally interesting feature 
of this gown was the straight panel in the back, which fell 
over the high, draped girdle of satin. Fancy braid outlined 
this panel and also the wide armholes which attracted the 


launched at the 
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charmeuse foundation, the tunic falling longer in the back. 
The much desired transparent effect wasachieved on the bod- 
ice by mounting the lace over flesh pink chiffon. The black 
charmeuse was generously draped around the waist, extend- 
ing over the bust in the front and forming a girdle on the back. 

iny black satin buttons marked a line from the neck to the 
girdle and another row of the buttons reached from the 
wrist almost to the elbow of the tight-fitting lace sleeves. 


Paris races 
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Lady Dutt Gordon—‘‘Lucile”’ 


Models posing 

in the old-world 
garden of the London 
“Lucile’s.” 
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A model of the London house displaying a 
gown on the stage, the idea of which was first 
conceived by Lucile. 


UCY, Lady Duff Gordon, the 

famous “Lucile” of fashion, is 

one of those rare women of genius 
who, having a message to express, has 
also the power to express it perfectly. 
Only, where others of her gifted kind have 
worked in words, in music or in colours to 
realize their creative impulse, she has 
chosen as her medium woman’s dress. 
Into her creations she puts all the magic 
of true poetry, the rhythmic spell of 
music, the glamour of the great artist. 
It is this faculty, truly creative, that has 
raised her to the unique place of leader- 
ship she now occupies. 

It is but a few years ago that in a small 
London room, with only two workers to 
help her, Lady Duff Gordon took the 
first step along the path that was to lead 
to such extraordinary success. For her 
own pleasure she had designed gowns for 
friends of her own caste. When a sudden 
financial reverse occurred to her family 
she determined to make use of her gift. 
It is doubtful if at that time she knew 
how great that gift was. The werld at 
large was quick, however, to recognize it. 

The material results of that recognition 
have been notable. ‘“ Lucile” of London, 
her first house, dominates fashion in Eng- 
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The creator of fash- 
ions, the head of three 
great dressmaking 
houses in the three 
greatest cities of the 
world, and the master 
mind of from two to 
ten thousand employ- 
ees—surely Lady Duff 
Gordon is entitled to a 
foremost place among 
thewomenwhoachieve. 
And the secret of this 
extraordinary success? 
Perhaps it is the divine 
spark of genius, more 
likely the “something 
of herself’’ that 
she puts in every 
gown, but let the / 
author of thisper- 
sonality sketch 

tell you more 


about her. / 
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A pretty model in a lovely gown posing on the stairway of the 
ew York house. 
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Lady Duff Coote as her friends 


now her. 


land; “Lucile” of New York sounds the 
keynote of fashion in America and “Lu- 
cile’” of Paris, her latest venture, has 
quickly won a high place in that city of 
fashion. Three great houses, in the three 
greatest cities of the world and each pre- 
eminent in her chosen field, have grown 
from the little London room where she 
began. The two work people have mul- 
tiplied into more than two thousand di- 
rectly employed and at least ten thousand 
more who touch more or less directly the 
energies of which this remarkable woman 
is the source. Her plans and ambitions 
are soon to add other world centres to 
her chain. 

Lady Duff Gordon divides her year. 
For the six months, when she takes her 
place in the social world, she has a town 
house in the aristocratic Lennox Gardens, 
London, country estates in the North of 
England, a gem of a residence at Ver- 
sailles—the Pavillion Mars, once the 
home of the famous actress of Napoleon’s 
day—and a mansion in Paris. 

Each of the three establishments is 
magnificently appointed. The smallest 
detail of furnishing is Lady Duff Gordon’s 
































































































own taste and selection. In the London and Paris 
houses are wonderful old world gardens. In these 
gardens the models pose. Flowers and foliage 
provide delightful settings for her garden party 
and tea gowns. There is in each of the three 
‘“‘Lucile’s”-a boudoir and daintily fitted up rooms 
sacred to lingerie, negligees, and all the intimate 
things of the wardrobe. It was Lady Duff Gor- 
don who first conceived the idea of the stage upon 
which the models pose to show off the gowns. 

The unique care for detail she takes shows, by the 
way, in her treatment of the models. She makes 
ladies in the true sense of the word of them— 
teaches them how to walk, how to use their hands, 
how to speak, trains them in fact as carefully as 
though they were débutantes about to appear 
before royalty. 

““My models must know how to wear clothes,”’ 
she says. ‘“‘They must be as unconscious of 
them as a duchess. They must have grace and 
ease of manner. They must be ladies—else how 
ridiculous to expect them to demonstrate the 
dresses ladies are to wear.”’ 

She is happiest in the six months she spends in 


“Surrounded by my grandchildren is when I am 
happiest,”’ confesses Lady Duff Gordon. 


her atelier, a vast place entirely apart from 
the “Lucile” establishment in Paris. Here, 
during July, August and September and 
December, January and February, she shuts 
herself up with her two hundred skilled workers 
and gives her creative genius full sway. She 
goes nowhere, sees nothing of society, will dis- 
cuss no business. Nothing is allowed to disturb 
her. From this atelier come six hundred 
models a year — three hundred a season — an 
unequalled record of artistic masterpieces. 

Every one of these models is made under 
her direct supervision and none passes out of 
the studio until it is declared perfect. She puts, 
as she says, “something of myself” in every 
gown. It is this devotion to detail, absolute absorption in her art and power to ex- 
press her individuality that make her creations unique. Not a bow of ribbon, a bit 
of lace or of embroidery that is not considered by her with all the pains a poet takes 
to find just the right word for his verses or a painter the right tint for his picture. 

To her, at this atelier, come each year the great silk merchants of Lyons to get her 
ideas for the following season. And as she directs, so are the fabrics of the world de- 
signed. Noone in Paris ever thinks of calling her ‘‘Dressmaker”—she is always 
“artiste.” Her clients are queens, princesses, nobilities, the leaders of fashion, beauties, 
the stars of the stage—women of culture and discernment everywhere. 

What is the secret of such success in so short a time? Genius is very hard to ana- 
lyze. With all great artists she has of course to a high degree a sense of colour, of line 
and of composition and that higher perception of the uncharted harmonies that few 
even of the great ones have. There is beside that absolutely unanalyzable bit she calls 
“‘myself””—the unique individual touch permeating all. 

It is, of course, this individuality that makes all the difference in the world. It is the 
characteristic stamp of the artist—inimitable and not tobe mistaken. But in Lady 
Duff Gordon’s problem there is an element which does not enter into the work of the 
painter, the poet or the musician. Her canvases are living, changing, mutable bodies. 
With silks and satins and laces and ribbons she must frame and interpret the living 
woman. Any canvas will do for a painter’s brush, but every dress will not look well on 
every woman. Herein enter the unique complexities that call for the highest degree 
of imagination, of intuition and of harmonizing perception. Dress must intensify the 


sacred to the mysteries of underdress. 
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Perfect in detail from the headdress to the slippers, the models delight in exhibiting the gowns to 
the clientele who throng Lucile’s Paris show rooms. 


A corner of the boudoir in the Paris “‘Lucile’s ’ 





good points of its wearer, minimizing the bad and finally symbolizing the woman herself. Lady 
Duff Gordon believes that in each woman there is a dominant chord just as there is in any other 
masterpiece. As long as woman must be clothed this dominant chord must be carried out in her 
clothing. The result is harmony, and harmony is success and strength and health and all good 
things. So briefly runs her well defined philosophy of dress. “The metaphysician of dress’ one 
great Frenchman called her. 

It is this belief, which she has held consistently since she began her career and which she 
practises in all the things she does, that was popularly interpreted in the phrase “emotional 
dresses” applied sometime ago to her creations. 
the stage phrase for the recognition of, but not complete understanding of, her theory of harmonies. 


Actresses call her dresses “lucky” and this is 


In Lady Duff Gordon’s philosophy. of dress, 
colours are living things. And it is to her 
delicate perception of the life in colour that 
much of the witchery of her creations is due. 
She believes that colour has its influences—in 
this theory advanced science agrees with her 
and that in the weaving together of the in- 
fluences that make the perfect dress if there 
is the faintest bit of disharmony in colour 
anywhere the whole result will be wrong. It is 
for this reason that the making of her models 
is such a tax upon her strength. Many a 
model is gone over dozens of times and then 
suddenly the inspiration comes. Perhaps all 
that has been lacking has been a couple of 
delicate roses, a tiny touch of some weird 
Egyptian embroidery. But the need has been 
found and the thing is made perfect. 

Original always, she starts the fashion a full 
season before it becomes the rage in Paris. She 
it was who originated the coloured wigs of last 


The beautiful Hebe and a companion beside the fountain in the 
gardens of the Paris establishment. 
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One of the good looking street costumes which 
Lucile recommends for traveling. Fashioned 
from navy blue serge, the monotony is relieved 
by trimmings of black and white striped silk. 





The ingenuousness of youth is cleverly portrayed in Lucile has conceived a delightful dancing frock by one and all that she displays in the creation of pr 


this embroidered lingerie gown designed by Lucile. mounting black net over white and ruffling it from her models. Generous, sympathetic and help- tit 
The touch of black given by the black velvet ribbons waist to ankle. The flesh tints glimmer through ful. she has made the I an element of her organization Cc 
lends just the right connecting link with the past. the veiling of net over the shoulders and arms. ul, she has made the human elemen ne ganizatl c 

a part of herself. H 

The type of woman that never grows old, she is still Lc 

season—a fashion whose harmonies imitators could not lhere is probably no great business in the worldin which young enough to count upon many years of constantly Gi 
master. The fashionable long tunic of this season is an- __ the influence of one person so permeates every part asdoes increasing success. She inherits the basis of her mind of 


other of her ideas. She creates, but she does not follow. 
Her advice to every woman is to find the lines that best 
interpret her and then to stick to those lines no matter 
how fashions change. Her viewpoint is always sane. 


iny of the gown 


or hats on this page may be purchased through Harper’ 


that of Lady Duff Gordon in her three establishments. 
There is a simplicity about her attitude toward all her em- 
ployees that is like that of the chatelaine of centuries ago to 
her household. She takes the same personal interest in 


Bazar Personal Shopping Service. 


from her father who was Douglas Sutherland, a brilliant 
genius who died in London at the age of twenty-six, but 
who was even then one of the most famous bridge builders 
of his day. He belonged to the family from which the 
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For Joan’ Sawyer, Lucile has designed — 
a dancing frock of Migel pussywillow taf- . 
feta with ruffles of Madame Butterfly in- id 


destructible voile. 


present Duke of Sutherland derives his 

title. Lady Duff Gordon’s husband is Sir 

Cosmo Edmund Duff Gordon. the fifth baronet of his line. 
He is related to the Duke of Fife who married the Princess 
Louise, oldest daughter of the late King Edward. On the 
Gordon side he is related to the Duke of Richmond and 
of Gordon. 

Lady Duff Gordon’s daughter is married to Lord Tiver- 
ton, son of the Earl of Halsbury, who was recently Lord 
Chancellor of England and, of course, one of the great 
dignitaries of the kingdom. 





By Lady Duff 
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When she dances the Maxixe Joan 
Sawyer can wear a typical Mexican 
costume fashioned for her by Lucile 
from the Migel Mexixe silk. 


She believes in influences and it was because of this be- 
lief that she picked out the wonderful old mansion in 
Paris that is her French establishment. Louis Philipp2 
once occupied it. It is between the Champs Elysées and 
the Avenue Malesherbes, not at all near the Rue de la Paix 
where are the dressmakers. Friends asked her—“‘ Why do 





Any of the gowns or hats on this page may be purchased through Harper's Bazar Personal Shopping Service. 


Gordon 


(Lucile) 
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From a design characteristic of the 
period Lucile has made a quaint dancing 
frock for Joan Sawyer from Migel’s 
pussywillow modern Pompadour silk. 


you go so far from the Rue de la Paix?” 
Gordon merely answered —“I like the feeli 
house. The people wi!l come here.” 

And so they did. 
to “Lucile’s ” for your chocolate. 
Bois it is as smart to stop there as at Arme 


In Paris it is now the fashion to go 
As one drives by the 


Lady Duff 
ng of this 






nonville. 
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Sports 


Sports are every year absorbing more of the interest and time of the American girl. 
Probably there is no woman better fitted to answer this question than the Countess 


mental to beauty? 











REUTLINGER 


and Beauty 


Are they detri- 


of Warwick who has retained a beauty, famed throughout the world, during a very active life and who 


has also the Englishwoman’s love of sports. 


HE athletic girl and the sporting woman are 

essentially modern creations. In my young 

days they were phenomena, spoken about 
with bated breath and shrugged shoulders, as things 
to be classed with the late Mr. Barnum’s freaks. 
It was not easy then for a girl to indulge in sports; 
croquet of the old-fashioned sort was considered 
sufliciently exciting and while there was archery, 
too, for those who liked it, hunting for women was 
not as it is to-day. The late Empress of Austria did 
something toward changing the convention here. 
I don’t know what it was that brought about the 
general change but I am inclined to attribute it to 
the safety bicycle and to the development of ath- 
letics at the great boarding schools for girls through- 
out the country. Lawn tennis, hockey, cricket, all 
these had their vogue and have it still; the dog-cart 
has given place to the motor-car, and to-day women 
are ready to go anywhere and do anything, from 
“looping the loop” a thousand feet up in the air, to 
teaching or practicing jiu-jitsu. 

How does this violent exercise affect beauty; 
does it add to physical charm or destroy it? Do the 
hands that are holding racquets and golf clubs, 
reins and steering wheels, retain their shapeliness, 
and do the feet that are so often shod with “service- 
able” boots, acknowledging a half-inch sole, seem 
the more attractive when they are graced by a 
dainty shoe? Does the complexion thrive in the 
sun, and in the wind, and in the rain? In short, is 
it possible to be athletic and to be devoted to sports 
and yet retain and cultivate beauty? The question 
necessarily must seem a serious one in the eyes of 
those who have any looks to jeopardize, for un- 
doubtedly every form of activity marks those who 
practise it regularly. 

There is, I think,a tendency to overdo the pursuit 
of sport, to hunt, to play golf, or to motor too strenu- 
ously. No girl should be allowed to take part in 
any violent physical exercise until she has been 
medically examined and pronounced quite fit to 
bear the strain, whatever the strain may be. The 
percentage of unfit among women and girls is high, 
and competitive sports or pastimes should never be 
permitted to those who are not physically sound. 
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by her experience and that of her friends. 


Most clubs contrive to collect a large number of the 
unfit, and the woman who is keen on sport hates to 
confess her weakness. As far as motoring is con- 
cerned, I strongly advise a woman to refrain from 
driving her own car. The eyes of women drivers 
have a strained anxious look, sometimes even the 
sight is affected, and their complexions have in- 
variably suffered. I have known driving a motor 
to result in a nervous breakdown. 

Where horse-riding and hunting are concerned, 
I fear I am not a very good adviser for I must con- 
fess to a passionate love of both. The excitement 
of fox-hunting goes som2 way—not all the way by 
any means towards atoning for the cruelty of the 
sport, and an early morning ride is, in my opinion, 
one of the best tonics in Nature’s own pharmaco- 
poeia. I am not a great admirer of the Ladies’ Mile 
in the Park, but it is something to be grateful for if 
you must be intown. On the other hand, the ride that 
is taken in the country through the woods, when the 
dew is on the grass and only the birds and you are 
astir, does, I believe, serve the health as no other 
form of exercise can do. 


Moderation in Sports 


If I had to lay down a rule for sports and pastimes, 
I should be content to urge moderation. At present, 
the tendency is to do too much, to do it too often, 
and to make it the end of life instead of one of many 
means to that end. Let us have sports and pastimes 
to keep us in the pink of condition, but let us remem- 
ber that modern woman was not built by Nature to 
be a great athlete. She was greatly wronged by her 
Georgian and Victorian ancestry, particularly on 
the male side; there were tens of thousands of the 
hard-drinking, careless-living autocrats of old time 
of whom it may be said that the evil they did lives 
after them. The modern girl’s mother, her grand- 
mothers, and their mothers, were all too often 
brought up without regard to the simplest laws of 
hygiene. 

If we take sports and pastimes as the aim and 
object of life, I think that beauty must suffer; if 
we admit them as an aid to life, beauty will benefit. 
I have noticed that when women: who have been 
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Her reasons for urging moderation are sane and backed 


violently addicted to sports of any kind have been 
suddenly forced to give them up, their health has 
suffered. The very active woman when ordered to 
keep quiet generally develops weight and suffers 
from liver trouble, other women who have been 
too much on their feet develop varicose veins. 
By the side of man’s body, woman’s body is a com- 
paratively fragile thing, yet we are apt to regard 
woman as man’s equal in the domain of physical 
exercise, though I can remember that Huxley, 
whom I knew well, once said ‘“‘ Nature has a Salic 
Law.” He was quite right; whatever the physical 
fitness of Mother Eve, her descendants have 
tended to degenerate, though through no fault of 
their own. Now they are bent on winning their 
place by the side of man and they realise that the 
ambitious mind must dwell in a sound body. To 
this I agree, but experience compels me to admit 
that violent exercise and beauty will not run in 
double harness together for long. 

It is, of course, possible to have a few radiant 
years, to achieve greatness as an athlete without 
losing beauty as a woman, but the whole art of life 
for our sex is conservation of the forces that make 
life worth living. 

The field of athletics is a wide and tempting one, 
but a woman should think seriously of what lies at 
the end of it. At best she will reach the end in a 
very few years, what will then remain? If she has 
bought a few triumphs at the price of a breakdown 
or at the cost of her looks, I do not think she has 
had value for her efforts. Even for the unmarried 
athlete, activity must end with the thirties, but the 
healthy woman should have then the best half of 
her life to live. Her triumphs will be forgotten by 
the time they are a season old, but whatever physical 
charm she possesses will be an asset as long as it 
lasts. I have known women, who lived to be old 
and had been beautiful all their lives, who regarded 
sports and pastimes as a means to radiant health, 
but exercise, recreation, and pleasures of various 
kinds have been their servants, never their masters. 
And I cannot help thinking that “when the hands 
of the body were breaking and all came in sight,” they 
knew that they had builded best. 
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By MARION CURTIS 
With Illustrations by the Author 
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The military note, revealed both in the cut 

and in the trimmings, is clearly sounded in 

a a this suit of Russian green broadcloth from 

NN Marijolaine. There is certainly a martial 

‘er , air to the cape with upstanding collar and to 

, N the frogs of wide Hercules braid which deco- 

rate the front of the jacket. A plaited panel 

lends the fulness to the tunic of the skirt. 

Also military in spirit is the helmet-like 
toque of feathers. 


Velvet in a radiant shade of green has been 

| chosen by Callot for this enveloping garment 
without a sleeve opening of any kind. The 
sumptuousness of the cape has been in- 
creased by the addition of a deep fur collar 
with hoodlike aspirations in the back and by 
the silver tissue band, the long ends of which 
are weighted by tassels of beads and cameo 
medallions. The Caravaghos toque of velvet 

\. has a crown of feathers. 








There are unmistakable evidences of the in- 
fluence of the Incroyable period in the cut of 
this red broadcloth cape-jacket from Bernard. 
Viewed from the front the close fit and the re- 
vers suggest the jacket, but one glance at the 
back reveals the sweep of the cape. The in- 
evitable touch of fur appears in the fitch collar 
which hugs the neck closely. Even in the 
velvet toque, with feathers shooting from the 
crown, there is the spirit of the Little Corporal. 


Cheruit breaks the long, voluminous folds 
of her royal purple velvet cape with a wide 
band of Japanese fox. Below the fur the 
material ripples in flounce fashion from the 
front across the back, reaching almost to the 
bottom of the skirt. At the neck the fulness 
is gathered into an upstanding velvet collar 
softened by falls of lace. From the long ago, 
Lewis gleaned the inspiration for this taffeta 
bonnet with paradise trimmings. 





The very first authentic Fall models straight from the steamer to you, Madame. Bought at the early openings of the great French cou- 
turiers, they were immediately shipped to the manufacturers in this country who had been eagerly awaiting these first suggestions for the 
Fall styles from the authoritative Paris designers. These models are zealously guarded, for they have been procured through the ex- 
penditure of much money, time and energy. To get a glimpse of them requires great diplomacy and to sketch them is indeed an 
achievement. But here they are for you to study at your leisure so that you may plan the Fall clothes campaign with knowledge and 


discrimination. 
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Velvet, satin, chiffon and net have been 
combined by the dexterous fingers of a de- 
signer in the house of Worth into a handsome 
calling costume. The velvet tunic hangs in / 
generous folds from the waist line almost to (7 


the bottom of the satin skirt, finished by a ~ 
band of cordings edged with a ruching. he 
blouse is largely of the chiffon, the satin ap- 
pearing only in the revers and in the collar. 

It opens over a lingerie net guimpe. 


Lower and lower Cheruit has been drop- 
ping her tunics until to-day they have become 
merged into the skirt. In this frock, which 
by the way is in Madame Cheruit’s personal 
wardrobe, there is still a slight pretense at an 
underskirt, though the plaited tunic extends 
to within two inches of the bottom. The 
blouse is of blue chiffon, matching in colour 
the charmeuse skirt, and takes on the Moy- 
enage lines, finishing in a sash over the hips. 


In many of her newest cloak models Cheruit emphasizes the cape. 
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Very effective are the transparent tunics 
which Cheruit is advocating. Over a founda- 
tion of dark brown charmeuse, she has 
dropped a tunic of brown net bordering it 
with a wide band of the charmeuse. wo 
flounces give a startling effect of breadth to 
the skirt. The blouse is baggy and vague in 
outline, finished with a loosely draped girdle 
of the charmeuse, fastening ia the back under 
a net butterfly. Persian trimming brightens 
this bodice. 


Cheruit delights in combining fabrics and in 


) this way obtains unusual effects with very 


little effort. In this model the upper part is of 
Ottoman velvet, which shows the ribbed 
weave now so desirable, and the lower sec- 
tion, which has the appearance of a deep 

ounce, is of chiffon velvet. An effective bit 
of ornamentation is the sash at either side 
weighted with long silk tassels. 


Looking at the front of this black velvet 


garment the idea of the cape is very pronounced, but the effect is lessened in the back by the appearance of the 
embroidered girdle headed by a ruching. 
fox which extends in revers to the embroidered girdle marking the low waist line. 
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The beauty of the model is enhanced by the luxurious collar of silver 
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My autumn hats—Maria Guy 


A characteristic Maria Guy hat 
of black satin felt and of velours 
chevalier. An uncurled ostrich 
feather quill is laid flat across the 
brim at one side of the front, only 
partially concealing the brim of 
Atagnan grey edged with a bias 
facing of satin in the same colour- 
ing. 


Chic without being freakish, becom- 
ing and always exclusive, the hats de- 
signed by Maria Guy are eagerly sought 
by the best dressed women in Paris, both Ameri- 
cans and Parisiennes. As a special concession 
to HARPER'S BAZAR this successful milliner has 
designed these early fall models and describes 
them in detail in an instructive article. 


HE first weeks of each season are always a 

I period of transition and approbation; the 

styles which have been used for the past 
months still continue and the new come slowly into 
prominence. Two features mark the début of this 
present season: the reappearance of the large hat 
and the use of striking contrasts, both in colours 
and in materials, such as facings of colour in black 
or white hats, and the combination of dull felts with 
high lustre velvets and satins. The influence of the 
shiny straws and lacquered ribbons of the spring is 
seen this fall in the new weaves of satin and velvet 
which are of unwonted brilliancy of finish—smooth, 
ind very lustrous. 

Just how the hats for the winter are to be worn is 
a point which must be mentioned, as much of the 
chic of the hat depends upon the way it is placed 
upon the head. All hats, both large and small, are 
to be worn well down on the head, tilted somewhat 
to one side, with the brim on the opposite side 
raised so as to show the hair and the profile. The 
photographs illustrate the chic manner of wearing 
the hat, both for the small and the large hat. 

One of the most popular forms of the large hat at 
the present moment, and which we are making in 
considerable number, is the béret, with large flat 
brim and crown deep enough to fit well over the 
entire head. 

The colours most in use are navy blue, and grey 
blues, such as the blue Dauphine, two-tone satins 
and velvets, and for the mid-season, creams and 
linden greys. 

Too much emphasis cannot be given to the use of 
dull finished felts with high lustre satins, as well as 
to the use of the coloured velvets as facings to black 
and white hats. And these facings may be either 
flat or plaited. d 

Qne of our newest models, which has not yet been 
taken from the atelier but which we have hi id photo- 
graphed for HarPer’s Bazar, illustrates most suc- 
cessfully the points in the stage of transition be- 
tween the large and the small hat, as well as the com- 
bination of colours and materials which are to be 
good. The crown of black panne, in one of the new 
weaves, is soft and supple, the brim, moderately 
wide and stiff, is turned back from the face, and is 
faced with Dauphine blue velvet, a new shade some- 
thing between the Nattier, the French and the King. 
a blue with a greyish tinge. It is trimmed with 
Prince of Wales ostrich tips; one posed erect at the 
side of the front, the other at a corresponding angle 
in the back. 

Another model illustrated is called the Oxford. 
It is a small four-cornered hat, with stiff brim 
abruptly turned back from the face, and is trimmed 
at each of the four corners by a puff ball of aigrettes, 
called sun aigrettes, or “en forme de soleil.”” The 
brim is faced with satin Monsieur, one of the new 
high lustre satins in two tones of black and blue. and 
the crown is of velvet. The two tones of the velvet 
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Always becoming is the hat turned abruptly at one side 
while the other droops well over the hair. Maria Guy 
makes this shape in a smooth finished felt of a soft beige 
colour and trims it with two large white flowers encircled 
with marabou. 


This model might be said to illustrate the transition stage 
between the small hat, formerly so popular, and the larger 
type to come. Made of brilliant black panne velvet, the 
crown is soft and the brim is faced with Dauphine blue vel- 
vet. Two Prince of Wales tips soar upward, one at the right 
side and the other at the back of the hat. 


A very new note has been sounded in this four cornered 
shape, known as the Oxford, by combining black satin, of a 
novel weave called Monsieur, with coloured velvet, in this 
case blue, and by the puff-ball shaped aigrettes posed like 
suns at each of the four corners. 
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One of the most picturesque of the larger shapes 
is of soft black felt, brightened by a twist of green 
velvet. A large black and green plume is carelessly 
twisted around the crown and is wired to shoot out 
horizontally at the side. 


and the satin, softened by the puffs of aig- 

rettes, give “‘an ensemble” which is absolutely 

new and original. 

The third hat shows the new movement of 
the broad brims, which are raised on one side 
to show the hair and the profile, while the 
other droops so as to cover the entire neck. 
The hat is of beige-coloured felt, trimmed 
with large white flowers, interspersed with 
brims of marabou. 

The fourth model is interesting as showing the 
return to the long willow plume, used in contrasting 
colour upon a black hat. The hat is of soft black 
felt, with high unstiffened crown, and brim slightly 
rolled in a graceful becoming line. It is faced with 
green velvet and the top of the brim as well is cov- 
ered with a band of the velvet, fitted to the rolling 
shape and reaching to within an inch of the edge. 
The long plume of green and black is twisted around 
the crown and wired to shoot out horizcntally at_ the 
side, extending sevcralinches over the edge of thebrim. 

Ta the fifth model is shown a form which we con- 
sider characteristic of our house. It is of black 
satin finished felt and velours chevalier, trimmed by 
an uncurled ostrich quill, posed flat across the brim. 
The crown is of the black felt and is composed of a 
wide plaited band sides, the top covered by a small 
flat circle of the felt, loosely adjusted with edge 
left free. 

By the majority of my American and English 
clientele—and they are many—the return of the big 
hat will be greeted with enthusiasm, for they have 
never welcomed the vogue of the small hat as the 
Parisiennes have done. The very picturesqueness 
of the large, graceful shapes, which becomingly shield 
the face, seems to make a straight appeal to the 
English gentlewoman and her neighbor across the 
seas, whereas the Parisiennes know only too well 
that the jauntiness, and one might add the sauci- 
ness, of the small hat is more in harmony with their 
piquant type of beauty. Still, the Parisienne is the 
most adaptable creature in the world and she will 
wear the large hat in its pronounced form with a 
daring and a snap that will go a long way toward 
making up for any lack of enthusiasm. 

The silhouette will be improved undoubtedly for 
if we are to have full skirts and flaring redingotes 
we shall require a large hat to retain harmony of 
line. And these large hats will be just as picturesque 
as the gowns they will accompany, for the shapes 
made famous by the master painters of the last cen- 
tury permit of numerous v ariations and the favoured 
trimmings, the feathery fantasies and ostrich, lend 
themselves to many artistic interpretations. 

To my mind the hats for this fall and winter will 
be particularly alluring; not so freakish that they 
trespass the canons of good taste, yet not lacking in 
chic and charm. The woman with an innate talent 
for dress will wear them with a certain individual 
air that will at once stamp them as exclusive, while 
the woman who seeks beauty and becoming lines, 
rather than originality, will find her heart’s desire 
amongst the new models. Never lovelier have been 
the colourings, soft and subtle, nor richer the trim- 
mings, velvets, metal cloths, feathers. 


Marie fry 
























































The beach frock worn at 
Trouville is sure to have its 
counterpart in a _ trotteur 
gown for fall. And the 
new feature—the blouse 
worn outside the skirt— 
will be retained. In a soft 
silk this blouse would be 
quite as effective as in the 
cotton materials, particu- 
larly if the fullness was re- 
strained, as it is in this 
model, by a curious ribbon 
girdle of black velvet 
drawn through knots at the 
sides. The tunic skirt has 
too sure a foothold to be 
discarded, 


One gasps, and if the 
woman is beautiful, ad- 
mires the frocks worn this 
summer at the opera in 
Paris. But one looks in 
vain for the corsage; it has 
dwindled to a draped girdle 
surmounted by a frill. To 
be sure there is a cloud of 
tulle at the back, but it falls 
in cape fashion and merely 
enhances the transparency 
above the waistline. What 
is lacking above the waist- 
line, however, may be 
found below it for an over- 
skirt of some kind is sure 
to billow forth. In this 
model it is of embroidered 
lace, caught with a cluster 
of ostrich feathers. 


A beige tussah caught 
and held all eyes at the 
Grand Prix. The skirt fol- 
lowed the style now so pop- 
ular, a long full tunic and 
flounce falling over a closely 
draped underskirt, but the 
bodice betrayed several 
new features. Over a foun- 
dation of Chantilly lace the 
tussah was draped in fichu 
fashion and drawn to the 
back where it was fastened 
by acluster of vari-coloured 
apples. A point of the lace 
escaped below the girdle- 
like drapings of the tussah 
and was finished by long 
beaded tassels. 
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Dress—more or less 
Soulié 



























Another equally ad- 
mired frock at the 
Grand Prix was of pale 
rose faille combined 
with white net. The 
net rippled its way in 
ruffle form from the 
waist line in the front 
almost to the bottom of 
the draped underskirt. 
It was only allowed to 
escape in the front, 
however, for a tunic of 
the faille started at the 
sides and formed a 
deep point in the back. 
The Eton jacket of the 
silk opened over a 
plaited blouse of the net. 


When this lovely lady 
opened her enveloping 
satin cape she revealed 
one of the prettiest of 
lace frocks. The entire 
tunic was of lace, a 
new filet pattern on a 
fancy net. The taffeta 
was folded around the 
figure in the semblance 
ey a bodice, a rather 
close fitting bodice, for 
any stray ‘hee was 
taken care of by em- 
broidered motifs at 
either side. The long 
sleeves of net gave the 
appearance of a jumper 
to this bodice. 


Nothing more charm- 
ingly girlish has been 
conceived this summer 
than the little net frocks 
mounted over the soft- 
est of taffeta founda- 
tions. Straight and 
full from the waistline 
fell the net tunic of this 
dancing frock. At one 
side it was caught up 
by a cluster of wild 
flowers and at the other 
it rippled in cascade 
effect to the bottom of 
the face underskirt. 
The drapings of the little 
corsage were drawn 
together by a length of 
ribbon with flower 
clusters. 
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Geraldine Farrar’s summer frocks designed by Paquin 
































A curious high girdle, buttoning down the back as well as 
the front, makes this blue and white striped tafleta frock 
particularly becoming to Miss Farrar. There is the long 
tunic finished with a band in which the stripes run trans- 
versely and the simple bloused corsage is worn over a lin- 
gerie guimpe. 


OR ashort two weeks Paris had the good fortune 
to harbour Miss Geraldine Farrar as a guest, 
but to the great regret of the entire public as 

a guest only and in no professional capacity. 

We had arranged to meet for a short chat one af- 
ternoon just before her departure, and prompt to the 
minute I arrived to find the great salon filled to over- 
flowing with boxes, bags and trunks of all descrip- 
tion in the process of ‘being made,” as the French 
say. She was late, just a minute or two, and came 
hurrying in wearing the cunningest little plaid serge 
suit, dark green sprinkled with red and yellow 
stripes, and a love of a hat of green silk, hardly more 
than a crown with a bit of a roll for a brim. pulled 
way down over one eye, and caught there to stay 
with a crush rose of yellowish pink. 

“Oh, I am so sorry to keep you waiting,” she said, 
and smiled one of her adorable smiles, and you knew 
you would not have minded waiting an hour, or two 
or maybe three, for of all the many réles in which 
Miss Farrar has won her way into the public’s heart, 
there is none in which she is more thoroughly be- 
guiling than in that of Geraldine Farrar herself. 

‘*No, not one note of music have I heard or sung 
since I have been here. I am dead tired and I want 
a rest, and that is what I have been taking, and what 
I shall continue to take while I am on this side of the 
water. With the exception of the three perform- 
ances which I have promised to give with Madame 
Lily Lehmann in the Mozart festival at Salzburg I 
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Deliciously fluffy and summery is the lingerie net frock 
displaying an odd use of pon say bok batiste edging which 
appears as an outline to the ruffles of net on the skirt, on 
the sleeves and around the neck, while a high plastron of 
heavy white taffeta fills in the front. 
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On the black taffeta gown there is a touch of Nattier blue 
taffeta in the upstanding plaited ruche at the neck and in the 
girdle which just matches the blue of Miss Farrar’s eyes. 
Over the tunic, which stands out in handkerchief points, 
falls a tunic of cream filet lace matching the rounded berthe 
which veils the entire bodice. 


shall not appear once in opera. I have been looking 
over the rdle of the new opera ‘Sans Géne’ by the 
composer Giordano, in which I am to appear next 
season at the Metropolitan, and which I think will 
be a great success, but aside from that, and my three 
appearances in ‘Don Giovanni,’ I mean to spend the 
entire summer drifting from place to place.” 

‘*T do want to find some warmth and sunshine,” 
she added, “and that you know Paris has not given 
us as yet, and I am going to motor around until I 
find it. And I am off tonight as you may see,” 
pointing to open trunks, lidless boxes, and general 
delicious mélange of chiffon negligées, fluffy para- 
sols, evening wraps and gowns, in all the colours of 
the rainbow. For with regard to colours Miss Far- 
rar shows great impartiality, and being blessed with 
a clear skin, blue eyes, and dark hair, can wear about 
what she pleases. 

““And how about clothes that everyday. mortals 
wear; do you like them, do they interest you?” I 
asked her. It was a stupid question, of course, for 
what are trunks for if not to carry clothes, and of 
trunks there were at least ten. 

She laughed. ‘‘ Yes, I do like them, and I have 
found time to make a visit to my friend Madame 
Paquin’s; you can go and see her, too, if you want, 
and see what she has made for me. I really have 
some awfully nice little lingerie things, and one or 
two afternoon frocks which are gems.” 

LauRA HUBBARD 
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A.—One of the most likable street costumes imported 
from Cheruit by J. M. Gidding & Co. is fashioned from dark 
blue chiffon broadcloth. The raised waistline of the jaunty 
redingote is marked by a wide belt and below it the tunic, 
or skirt of the coat, falls in plaits to within a few inches of 
the bottom of the skirt. Here may be noted the flare, high 
shoulder line, and fong sleeves with flare cuffs—all fea- 
tures of the fall modes. 

B.—To the American woman with a good figure this sim- 
ple, perfectly tailored conception of the basque idea as ex- 
ploited by Cheruit in a dark brown chiffon broadcloth model 
imported by J. M. Gidding & Co. is sure to appeal. The 
long Russian tunic is gathered to a shaped girdle which 
fairly seems to melt into the snugly fitted basque, buttoning 
down the front. The high flare collar and cuffs are of beige 
peau de chamois. 

C.—A delightful variation of the plaited tunic is shown 
in this frock of Egyptian crépe manufactured by M. C. 
Migel & Co. It is hung over a narrow white broadcloth 
skirt edged with fox. A suggestion of the trig tailored 
effect, which the American woman demands for the street, 
is given by the waistcoat of the broadcloth. The fur is in- 


G H 
troduced as trimming on the bodice and on the collar, also 
as edging to the long, set-in sleeves. 

D.—The suppleness and softness of the Migel satin- 
striped epengaline make it the ideal fabric for the fall 
modes. he long tunic is mounted over a plaited under- 
skirt, and a novel effect is produced at the back by the cas- 
cade draping of the long coat revealing the bright colours of 
the Migel Mexixe silk. The touch of fur, which makes so 
many of the fall models akin, is lent by the bands of fitch 
outlining the revers and edging the cuffs. 

E.—Though exceedingly simple in construction, this 
afternoon gown pee on | in Migel Mexixe pussywillow 
silk is wonderfully effective. Here the tunic is plaited in 
the front and reaches to within a few inches of the bottom 
of the plain pussywillow silk underskirt. One of the up- 
standing Paquin collars in lace distinguishes the simple, 
baggy blouse, and tight-fitting undersleeves of the lace 
make it comfortable for the early fall days. 

F.—Beauty of material and simplicity of line make this 
Courtezan evening gown imported by J. M. Gidding & Co. 
unusually effective. Over a skirt of pink satin is hung a 
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gorgeous tunic of gold brocaded satin edged with Rus- 
sian sable. The corsage of pink satiin and tulle is hung 
with fest of rhinest all radiating from a splendid 
jeweled ornament at the waistline, which, by the way, is 
raised above the normal. 


G.—More and more beautiful lace is being used as the 
late summer season merges into the Fall months. One of 
the handsomest Bechoff-David models imported by J. M. 
Gidding & Co. is fashioned almost entirely of lace. It is 
mounted over a close-fitting foundation of blue satin. The 
straight line from the shoulder, now a feature of the new 
silhouette, is broken at the low waistline by a satin sash 
drawn through a tucked net band. 


H.—There are unmistakable evidences of the master 
hand of Cheruit in this evening frock imported by Leon 
Jobin, though its very simplicity may be a bit startling to 
her American admirers. In the skirt this artiste has clung 
to the Turkish silhouette, developing it in pink taffeta and 
holding it in at the low waistline with roses. Swathings of 
tulle serve as a corsage, sparkling from the many strands of 
brilliants and rhinestones. 





Nothing so constant as the changing silhouette 


Any of the costumes on this page may be purchased through Harper's Bazar Personal Shopping Service 


















r I SHERE has this 
year beena most 
delightful mel- 

ange of English, 

(Americans, French, 

and Russians at all the important gatherings, and 

almost an international exchange of invitations. 

Russia has been thoroughly represented. Paris, 

in fact, has been so full of grand dukes that they 

have become quite an old story. One runs across 


them everywhere. 

Mrs. W. B. Leeds gave a very successful dinner to 
some three or four of these Russian grand dukes 
How to seat three royalties of a kind at one dinner is 
something of a problem, but Mrs. Leeds came forth 
with flying colours. There is everything in habit. 





Anthony Drexel has also been entertaining the 
Royal House of Russia, and gave a large dinner for 
the grande duchesse Vladimir at his own home on 
the Avenue Bois de Boulogne. The grande duchesse 
is tall, slender, and very dark, with a most wonder- 
ful command of the English language, which she 
speaks with a delicious inflection, hardly an accent, 
so one scarcely knows what to call it. But it does 
not matter, she is a fascinating personality. Most 
Russian women are, and then they have a keen ap- 
preciation for Americans and American wit, which 
is no small point in their favour. 

lo revert to the American colony. Mrs. John 
Astor ran over from London for a two weeks’ stay 
at the Ritz, and was much entertained. Mrs. John 
Drexel is here for the entire season. Among her 
numerous entertainments was a most charming din- 
ner which, favoured by the weather, she was able to 
give in the Gardens of the Ritz. Mrs. Potter Palmer 
is again in her apartment, and has been a faithful at- 
tendant at the Anglo-American opera. On the night 
that Madame Melba appeared in “‘Otello’’, she occu- 
pied a loge with one of the several Mesdames Moore. 
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and Frivolities 


Ruffles, plaits and tu- 
nics may be said to sum 
up the fashion situa- 
tion at the moment in 
Paris. But if there is 
a lull in novelties before 
the couturiers reveal 
their secrets at Deau- 
ville and the fall open- 
ings, there is no cessa- 
tion in the social activ- 
ities. Our Paris Cor- 
respondent has been in 
the midst of the social 
vortex, and in this arti- 
cle takes you into the 
very heart of the eddy, 
telling you of the 
gowns, the fads and the 
fancies of well-known 
Americans in Paris. 


She wore a very 
simple gown of greyish 
green taffeta, flowered 
here and there by 
roses. The bodice was 
of cream chiffon, the 
skirt made with a 
long, scant panier, 
was cleverly adjusted 
to give a slender 
silhouette. With this 
she wore one of the 
cape scarfs to which 
she is partial. This 
night it was of brown 
net edged with a box- 
plaited ruching of 
the same. 

Madame Moore 
affects tulle bows; in 
fact, is never without 
one. She wears them with tailor suits, and she 
wears them with décolleté and a diamond dog 
collar. In the latter case they look very smart, 
and are most becoming to her. On this same 
night she wore a black, low-neck, jet gown, with 
a dog collar of diamonds and a black tulle bow. 
You know a tulle bow does soften the line, or lines, 
under the chin. 

Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt has been here for some 
time. She and her sister, Lady Michael Henry 
Herbert, who made 
her a short visit, were 
together at the Long- 
champs races, the 
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great social rendezvous. 
Mrs. Vanderbilt wore the 
gown which has been 
sketched. 

Mrs. Draper and Miss 
Margaret Draper, of Washington, have also been 
spending several weeks here. Miss Draper wore 
one night at the opera a charming white gown 
with touches of silver and pink, and a garland 
of roses festooned across the corsage. Roses have 
been tremendously in favour for trimmings for 
evening gowns this summer, and usually in this gar- 
land form, running from one shoulder across the 
front of the corsage to the other side of the waist 
line. One-sided effects in décolletés have been con- 
siderably used as well. A very stunning American 
at the opera wore a snugly fitted gown of silver cloth, 
bare of ruffles, frills or tunics, almost a princess, with 
the décolleté on one side so high that it touched the 
throat, and on the other so low as to disappear en- 
tirely under the arm, where a rose marked its dis- 
appearance. These metal cloths and nets in all 
colours, hung over satin slips, are the dominant 
notes for ball gowns. 

An event of interest for Americans was the first 
appearance of Miss Felice Lynes in the “Barber of 
Séville’’ at the Champs Elysées Opera. The house 
was crowded to its utmost limit. Mrs. Chauncey 
M. Depew occupied her loge with a party of 
friends. She wore a very charming gown of 
black lace over white satin, the corsage made with 
berthe of the black lace over duchesse, and the short 
puff sleeves of the same. 

In the adjoining box was Mrs. W. E. Corey, wear- 
ing a very plain, but very stunning gown of white 
charmeuse. The neck was cut ina pointed décolleté 
and outlined with a two-inch band composed of 
strings of pearls which ended in a round pearl motif 
at the point of the décolleté. Over the shoulders, 
peeking out from the caps of satin, ran bands of 
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deep cream Point d’Alen- 
con. Her hair was coifed 
low, drawn over her ears, 
as she always wears it, 
and posed on her forehead, 
almost touching her eyebrows, was a wide band of 
diamonds. 

Speaking of coronets, the féte for the wounded in 
Morocco given at the private Byzantine theatre in 
the hotel of the comtesse René de Béarn brought 
forth a display of all kinds, shapes and sizes; filets 
composed of single solitaires and tiaras running 
just across the front of the head and consisting of a 
series of huge solitaires posed on an airy thread of 
platinum. Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt wore an odd 
ornament, or tiara, of diamonds made in the form of 
interlacing strands of jewels, which ran across the 
back of the head, below the chignon and ended at 
each side in a pendant diamond tassel. Lady Her- 
bert, who was with her, wore a large, diamond, fan- 
shaped ornament pinned to the hair at the side, and 
surmounted by fronds of short white marabou. 
Many of the French women wore with their coro- 
nets tall aigrettes and fluffs of osprey, which were 
most becoming. 

The midsummer fashion notes from the Chantilly 
Derby, the forerunner of the Steeplechase, the 
Drags and the Haies, show the use of heavy corded 
silks, in white, made with tunic waists, kimono short 
sleeves, and both tunic and corsage trimmed with 
heavy white silk cords, as large as one’s little finger; 
also striped dimity trimmed with plain coloured 
linens and white serge suits, worn with blouses of 
coloured linen. 

In sashes and girdles there are all kinds of surplice 
draped creations. Surplice hip draperies, surplice 
draperies from the line of the bust to the hips in 
front, straight in the back and surplice in the back, 
and some few surplice ends crossing in the front and 
tying at the sides. 
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of Americans in Paris 


During midsummer, 
when the fashion au- 
thorities are hidden in 
their ateliers preparing 
the novelties they will 
spring at the fall open- 
ings, the news of the 
fashion world comes 
from therace3--Auteuil, 
Longchamps and later 
Deauville. Here the 
handwriting can be 
read, not on the wall, 
but in the costumes 
worn by the mon- 
daines. Through the 
services of the camera 
at these clothes par- 
ades the trend of the 
modes can be quickly 
traced. 


The rage for blue 
and black in com- 
bination still continues. 
The latest is a black 
taffeta frock of Premet 
origin with a tunic of 
dark blue chiffon. It 
is not a happy thought. 

Tight fitted, really 
tight fitted, princess 
waists of black velvet 
worn with frilled skirts 
of net or lingerie have 
also appeared, herald- 
ing Deauville, and 
quantities and quan- 
tities of little sleeveless 
Spanish jackets in lace 
or in satin, the lace 
jackets worn with 
frocks of chiffon or of 
lace, the satin usually with serge. 

As far as the fashions themselves go; at the pres- 
ent moment of writing, there is very little radically 
new. There are so many bad copies of good models 
that the chronicler is tempted to give up in despair 
and await Deauville and the August openings. The 
whole situation might be summed up in the three 
words—ruffles, plaits, and tunics. Ruffles are likely 
to be carried over to the fall. Several buyers, 
already here, lying in wait for the Grand Prix, were 
overheard discussing 
the matter, and de- 
clared themselves in 
favour of the twenty- 
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six-inch flounce. Also, 
they announced that 
black was done for; no 
more for the winter. It 
has been rather over- 
done, and very likely dull, rich tones will take its 
place, particularly in the weaves of silk and wool 
mixtures, and in wool poplins which promise to be 
popular. 

Fringe of various kinds is quite in evidence; 
crystal bead fringe, edging the bottoms of skirts and 
tunics, jet fringe, and even the old-fashioned silk 
moss trimming. Mrs. Perry Belmont has been 
wearing a charming little taffeta suit trimmed with 
this fringe. With the styles of 1830, the Second Em- 
pire, and of 1880 visible on all sides, what else could 
be expected? Lambswool and monkey skin, cut in 





narrow bands and used as a fringe edging, are 
Cheruit twentieth century touches. 

Gold and silver, in tissues and in trimmings, are 
making great headway. Poiret and his costumes in 
the play “Aphrodite” are said to be responsible for 
this, also for the vogue of wearing sandals with bare 
feet for the evening. At the premiere of Parsifal at 
the ThéAtre Champs Elysées a very stunning person 
in a gorgeous gown of dull gold spangled net, inter- 
spersed with large motives of peacock blue, ap- 
peared in the foyer during the entr’acte wearing 
gold sandals, bare feet, and brilliant polished toe- 
nails. At the Russian dancers a sandal-footed 
woman was seen with henna-dyed toes, and 
another with gilded toe-nails. If they wear 
coloured wigs on their heads, why not gold 
on their toes? In justice to truth, however, it 
must be said, that this caprice of the gilded 
toe is by no means universal in its adoption. 
As a matter of fact I have described the three 
examples seen. 

MLLE. CHAQUIN. 
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The full box-plaited tunic 
of silver cloth hung over a 
flounce of cream-lace veil- 
ing, a tight silver cloth slip 
gives a truly regal air 
to this evening gown in 
which the tightly draped 
girdle opens over a fiat 
chemisette of cream 
chiffon. 


A clever magpie combi- 
nation of cream lace, black 
charmeuse and white chif- 
fon has been developed by 
Bernard. The long, full 
tunic shows an innovation 
in the dropped line given 
by the curved yoke in the 
back, and in the panel of 
lace at the side. 





A tucked linen 
chemisette, similar 
in construction and 
appearance to a 
man’s bosom shir:, 
distinguisheda 
black charmeuse 
1880 model seen at 
Longchamps. There 
is the high standing 
collar, hithertofore 
relegated to man’s 
domain, and the 
trig little black silk 
bow. The long tunic 
and buttoned basque 
are typical 1880 fea- 
tures and the same 
may be said of the 
sash, marking the 
low waist line. This 
also is of the char- 
meuse. 
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Madame Emma Eames Gogorza’s 
gown of black net spangled with blue 
iridescent beads caught all eyes at 
the Opera. The decolleté was soft- 
ened by creamy lace and a clever 
colour note was struck by the salmon 
coloured satin revers. Black beads 
hung in festoons over one arm, while 
white tulle and strass decorated the 
other. 


Ruffled from the waist to the bot- 
tom of; the white chiffon skirt, or 
almost to the bottom, is this lace 
dancing frock from Bernard. Of 
lace, too, is the high draped girdle, 
in the front of which has been tucked 
an old-fashioned bouquet of rose- 
buds. There is an old-timey air 
to the ruffle finishing the little elbow 
sleeve. 
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Seen through the transparent ful- 
ness of the long mauve net tunic, 
the skin-tight white satin founda- 
tion givesan odd and startlingly nude 
effect. The bouffancy of the tunic 
is accentuated by the box-plaited 
ruching, and the fulness at the waist 
line is restrained by a navy blue 
satin ribbon girdle to which is pinned 
a silver rose. 


Beer has very successfully given 
the slender hip effect in this 
striking white chiffon by means of 
an elongated girdle made entirely 
of white silk Hercules braid. Both 
the corsage and the long tunic 
are of white chiffon, the latter 
banded with green crépe de Chine. 
A lace frill finishes the tight-fitting 
chiffon sleeve. 
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A wonderfully et- 
fective colour com- 
bination was devel- 
oped by Mrs. Potte- 
Palmer who invaria- 
bly wears a scarf of 
some kind. At the 
Opera recently she 
chose a brown net 
scarf edged with a 
box-plaited ruching 
as the complement 
to a pale green taf- 
feta frock over which 
roses had been scat- 
tered. This scarf 
only partially veiled 
the cream chiffon 
corsage. The long 
tunic panier was 
caught below the 
knees and ruched at 
the waist line. 








The modern counterpart 
of the 1830 maiden appeared 
at one of the American sup- 
per dances in a bouffant 
overdress of dark bluz net 
hung over a_ sheath-fitting 
foundation of white satin, 
the fulness of the tunic 
gathered in three rows, each 
outlined by a line of pearls. 


At the races, Mrs. Corne- 
lius Vanderbilt has been 
wearing a stunning costume 
of dark red shot taffeta en- 
hanced with silver lace and 
black taffeta. The long tunic 
is caught at either side by 
silver motifs and the ful- 
ness is held in snugly over 
the hips by bands of taffeta. 
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Flounces say the fashion makers, and straightway the 
Parisienne appears in a frock flounced from the neck almost 


tothe ankles. And because she is proud of her flounces she 
has accented them by a scalloped outline in colour. This 
colour note was gleaned from the striped girdle and it is re- 
peated in the embroidered batiste frill at the neck. 
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With the lingerie and net skirts the gay little Parisienne 
is indulging in coloured silk bodices or jackets. This de- 
moiselle has completed a white net skirt with a brilliant, 
yellow taffeta basque-jacket buttoned down the front with 
the precision of the 1! dels, and finished with a 
sash. 








It seems almost incongruous to add a jacket of the appar- 
ent severity of this model to a frivolous skirt, but little does 
the Parisienne bother her pretty head with such details. 
The jacket is an abbreviation of the top cloaks inspired by 
the coachman coats of the long ago and is of velvet, piped’ 
with satin, or in the more extreme models, with fur. 


Three little maids at Deauville 
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1.—Invaluable as a smart addition to the schoolgirl’s 


wardrobe is this black and white Inverness raincoat from 
Franklin Simon & Co., selling at $7.95. 


2.—Pique and a bit of hand embroidery are combined in 


this collar from Lord & Taylor, price $1.00. 


3.—As an aid in removing the August coat of freckles and 
tan, Darsy sells a skin bleach at $1.50. 


4.—There is a most delightful skin cream refreshing and 
cooling from Darsy, priced 75c. 


5.—As a finishing touch a good powder is essential. 
Soft and fine in quality is this Darsy powder selling at 
$1.50. 


6.—Especially appropriate for the little schoolgirl is a 
blue linen suspender dress having a white linen vest. 


From Best & Co., price $4.75. 


Personal 


7.—Pique collar and cuffs trim a fine handkerchief 
linen blouse from Stern Bros. Price $6.50. 

8.—Lord & Taylor sell an organdie blouse guimpe 
having a hand embroidered collar at the price of $2.95. 


9.—For afternoon wear, this grey suede shoe with its pat- 
ent leather vamp sold by J. & J. Slater at $7.50 is both 
smart and comfortable. 

10.—Morning shoe of white canvas with patent leather 
pipings from J. & J. Slater. Price $6.50. 

11.—Selling at $8.50 is a fascinating little boudoir slip- 
per of satin in white and colors from J. & J. Slater. 

12.—Daintily trimmed with accordion plaited lace flounc- 
ings and ribbons is a crépe de Chine petticoat from Stern 
Bros. Price $4.95. 

13.—-Soft batiste and plaited trimmings compose this 
attractive blouse from Stern Bros. Price $3.95. 


iny of the articles mentioned on this page may be purchased through Harper's Bazar Personal Shopping Service 





Shopping 


Service 





14.—Of hand embroidered net having a soft satin sash is 
a real party frock for the small! girl from Best & Co., price 
$8.00. 

15.—Excellent in value is this voile waist with its soft 
black satin tie from Stern Bros. Price $2.95. 

16.—Good taste and becoming lines distinguish this white 
pique frock trimmed with hand embroidery and pearl but- 
tons from Best & Co. Price $6.75. 

17.—Hand embroidered organdie collar showing a vestee, 
from Lord & Taylor. Price $1.50. 

18.—White pique collar and vest from Lord & Taylor. 
Price $1.00. 

19.—Bonwit, Teller & Co. sell for $1.95 a nightgown of 
soft batiste, the yoke trimmed with tuckings and French 
knots, outlined with a band of pink crépe de chine. 

20.—A dainty combination matching this nightgown 
sells at $1.95. 
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1.—Very graceful in its lines is this basque dress from B. 
Altman & Co. It may be had in blue, black and white char- 
meuse. The soft sash loosely knotted at the back gives an 
effective touch. Price $30.00. 


2.—Suitable for street wear in the early Autumn is thi 
coat dress from Franklin Simon & Co., aectane and iatien 
por fine 5 5 we serge ae accordion plaited bottom 
sleeves of heav tin. It i 
pegs ena Ne oa in may be had in blue, black 


3.- —Stern Bros. sells at $1.00 a waistcoat girdle of narrow 
wale pique piped in black. 


4.—In striking contrast with black velvet is the whitewing 
trimming used on this tailored hat from A. D. Burgesser 
& Co. Price $10.50. 


§. —Excellent for refurbishing a gown is this Tartan taf- 
feta girdle in blue and green plaid from Stern Bros. Price 


6.—Graceful and clinging is the accordion plaited skirt of 


this dainty evening gown from B. Altman & Co., the bodice 
and tunic being of filmy lace. The taffeta sash is of a 


August is the month when women every- 
where are beginning to think about the 
autumn shopping. Perhaps it is only a 
few additions to the late summer ward- 
robe, or possibly, the planning of a com- 
plete outfit. Harper’s Bazar Personal 
Shopping Service, which is bigger, better 
and more efficient than ever, is yours to 
command. It is our wish to aid you in 
solving the perplexing and troublesome 
details of shopping which take up so much 
of awoman’s time. If you donot see what 
you want pictured in the Bazar, write to 
us for descriptions and estimates, or remit 
to us an approximate amount for each pur- 
chase. We will then make selections for you, 
consistent with efficiency and good taste. 


Any of the articles mentioned on this page may be purchased through Harper's Bazar Personal Shopping Service 





contrasting shade. The gown may be had in various 
delicate colours. Price $42.00. 


7.—Valenciennes lace and batiste beading give an all- 
over effect to the yoke of a mull nightgown from Bonwit, 
Teller & Co., selling at $1.95. 


8.—Becoming and youthful is a smart Phipps sailor 
selling at $10.00. 

9.—White crépe girdle and trimmings of Roman striped 
voile makes an exquisite little morning frock. Sold by 
Lane Bryant at $10.50. 


10.—From Best & Co. comes a stunning top coat, which is 
almost a necessity at this season. Price $19.75. 


11.—Plaid silk is effectively combined with black moiré 
in a useful little bag from Stern Bros. Price $2.95. 


12.—Japanese stenciled tea tray from Tang Sang Ti. 
Price $3.75. 


13.—The Cleveland Knitting Mills make a new cape 
sweater in a beautiful combination of black and gold silk 
thread, the price being $10.00. 
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The Observer 


To the resourceful man, summer time in New York is not quite unbearable. At least, the Observer 


finds plenty to do, what with dining and motoring and yachting. 


He tells about these things and 


adds a thrilling story by Pau! Rainey about his experience with a lion in Africa. 


emeralds and 
diamonds. 


YOW we are in the heart of summer, and in- 

| “% land or by the sea, wherever society is as- 

sembled, the worldlings are a-merrymaking. 

In town and within its surrounding country, too, 

society seems to be at play. The Great White Way 

glimmers and glitters and there is much to cheer the 

tired business man. Burgers, down on the North 

shore of Long Island, is only a short run at any hour 

and the very quietness of the lovely spot makes it 
acceptable to every mood 

\t Long Beach, Trouville and Healy’s offer so 
much that one may watch and be- content with 
watching. Near by there is the great enticing sea. 
We know it is always there for bathers, but I am 
thinking of the nights when there is only a silent 
moon and the stars to see, when lovely figures seek 
its embrace and above the 
murmur of the playing 
waters one hears peals of 
laughter. Miles farther 
away, down in the centre of 
Long Island, by a pictur 
esque lake, there stands a 
house, a hostelry, the repro- 
duction of a folly of a Queen 
of France. Here with the 
beauty of everything, the 
hours pass, how quickly 
only its frequenters can tell. 
When another day dawns 
and the sun is well up, it is 
a pleasant motor back to 
town over wonderful roads 
canopied by great trees 
opening now and again toa 
clearing from which one 
views sparkling waters. 

\nd perhaps you have 
motored to East Twenty- 
Third Street and have been 
transported in a_ leather 
cushioned Elco that danced 
on rough, oily waters, to a 
great, white boat which lay 
at rest, long and _ slender 
and stately. You have dined tete-a-tete with the 
owner, the blue peter hoisted, and—No?—you have 
not done this? I have, and afterwards we sat on 
the after deck in a comfortable wicker armchair 
and watched the passing ships in the river and the 
glistening lights on the great, web-like bridges and 
grew so drowsy that I did not wait for the coming 
of the other guests but went below to my cabin and 
tosleep. In my dreams I heard low voices and I felt 
the throb of the engine. I rose next morning con- 
scious that the sun had wakened much earlier than 
I, for through the porthole I could see it and the 
deep blue water; both bade me come. On deck I 
found my dream of sweet voices was a reality for the 
late comers of the previous evening were ready as 
well as I for the plunge in the sea. The faces and 
the forms were familiar, and never on the sands of 
Deauville were fairer Aphrodites seen; the three 
graces of our Babylonic shows were before me. It 
is interesting to be the guest of a tired business man 
if only for a night and a day 

It seems months ago, that Saturday in June, down 
at Westbury, the first day of the international polo 
match. I am not going to review the game—just 
the crowd for a moment as it moved slowly in the 
western enclosure. It was really marvelous. We 
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Emerald and Colouring blue 
diamonds. Blue and white scarf. blue. Blue scarf. 





Horseshoe of Low double coloured collar Low double coloured col- Low double coloured collar Jeweled ram’s 
and coloured shirt of linen; lar and collar and shirt and coloured shirt of linen 
and white. of silk; colouring white and colouring primrose and blue. Sapphire and 
Primrose and blue scarf. diamonds. 


have never had anything quite like it here before— 
wonderful women in wonderful gowns and four or 
five million dollars’ worth of pearls. And in many 
instances our men were truly more gorgeous than 
their sisters in their display of colour. Broadway 
looked on in wonderment. Her idea of the men of 
Fifth Avenue had always involved more sombre 
evening clothes or dark mufti and here they were, 
Herbert and Bob and Jimmie and all the others 
dressed like actors. 

Poor child, “ses chéres’’ seem strange to her 
dressed in this unfamiliar fashion. But there was 
nothing strange about them. Most of them had 
come by motor from far and near in the country, 
and they were attired as they should be for a sum- 
mer’s day in the open. In fact many men who 
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1.—Low white buckskin shoe with single lace and 
punched strappings and tips. The white is highly polished 
and the sides and extension of the heavy rubber soles fin- 
ished with black water-proof varnished. 


2.—Brown mahogany calf shoes, full bronzed with single 
lace, one partly laced and the other laced snugly. 


3.—Low white buckskin shoe with double lace and plain 
strappings and tips. 
4.—Low white canvas shoes with single lace. 


came from town by rail also reflected the same 
European styles in mufti attire. Some were all in 
white, some with pale blue scarfs and hat bands, 
others with green scarfs and green and white ribbons 
on their hats, and there were brown silk suits and 
brown straw hats—and pale shades of flannels in 
jacket clothes contrasted by brilliant touches of 
colour. Even those in dark suits relieved the som- 
breness by white spats or fancy country shoes. It 
was a veritable parade of Vanity Fair. 

A year ago in this column, | spoke of the few who 
closely followed the more careful and imaginative 
dress of the men of Europe. To-day, from Cape 
May to Bar Harbor, you may behold this blossom- 
ing forth of many men in resplendent summer at- 
tire, attractive from hat to boot. And “the few” 
look on aghast! Gentlemen, you who from innate 
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instinct have always turned out correctly, you should 
be flattered, for these men have at last learned that 
you are the models to be copied, that you reflect the 
best from the well springs of fashion. This other 
world has adopted some of your niceties too. They 
are employing competent English servants. They 
turn out in plain and strapped white buck shoes that 
show a polish with the edges of the soles highly var- 
nished. Their brown and white shoes are equally 
groomed. Their linen is in colour and they realize 
that fashion decrees more than one style of collar, 
from which they may make a selection for lounge 
wear. They harmonize their scarfs with their col- 
oured linen too. If certain colours are having a 
vogue for men’s wear in Europe to-day, they seem 
to be aware of it to-morrow. So with their blue 
clothes and scarf they wear 
a primrose shirt. The latest 
safety pins of platinum fin- 
ished with some jeweled de- 
sign may be seen pinned low 
down in their scarfs. They 
have even found the secret 
of the low shoe which laces 
with the single lace. Per- 
chance, in time they “may 
learn to stand, to walk as 
you do and to cultivate your 
poise. 

Isaw Mr. Paul Rainey 
last month upon his arrival 
in this country. Speaking 
of Paris and London and 
friends leit there he told 
me of his winter in East 
Africa, of his four thousand 
acres and comfortable 
quarters near the set- 
tlement on Lake Nai- 
vasha. It is 6,700 feet 
above the sea and twenty 
miles by motor, over good 
roads, from the sea and 
Mombasa. He told me of 
the cinematograph work he 
had accomplished—of the pictures he had taken 
and developed himself. I have since seen them and 
consider them much more wonderful than those 
which have already aroused the interest of the world. 
He told me the story of how Mr. Fritz Schindler, a 
member of his expedition, had met his death. The 
dogs had brought a lion to bay in a patch of bush. 
Mr. Schindler went behind the bush to drive the 
lion towards the camera. Shots rang out and 
Schindler’s horse burst into the open streaming with 
blood and the lion flashed forth to be shot. In the 
bush they found Schindler, grievously wounded by 
the lion. He was conscious and they took him to 
Nairobi, where he died within a few days, maintain- 
ing his courage to the last. There are no other pic- 
tures of this tragedy than Mr. Rainey’s words. In 
the cinematograph pictures only a thirty-five yard 
charge of a six hundred pound lion will be seen. Mr. 
Rainey worked the machine with the lion charging 
directly at him until the beast was shot by Mr. Hill 
within fifteen yards of the camera. I asked Mr. 
Rainey if he was not afraid. Characteristically he re- 
plied, “Surely, I was afraid—damn badly scared, to 
tell the truth.” Mr. Rainey will be in Europe at 
Deauville, later in Scotland, this summer, and in 
Africa next winter for moreof this extraordinary work. 
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These sketches, modifications of the 
who wishes to be smartly gowned 






-~ A good looking silk or 
ee ia gaberdine gown may 
be developed with the 
j plaited tunic, wide silk 
+ sash, and simple blouse 

= | brightened by coloured 
\A embroidery on guimpe 

and sleeves. 















The back of the h \ 
blouse of this one- | “Nh 
piece blue gaber- { 
dine costume forms * 
an Eton, falling ¥ 
over a girdle em- 
broidered in many 
colours. 














A fetching calling 
gown may be fash- 
ioned from white lace 
mounted over black 
satin with a cleverly 
draped satin girdle 
finishing in sash ends 
in the back. 


This travel- 
ling coat of blue 
striped duvetyn 
has a deep cape 
which in the 
back falls partly 
over the wide 
belt of fancy 
black braid. 
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8 The new long 


ae) | waistline is em- 
If. 





phasized in this 
whitetaffetaeven- 
ing gown em- 
broidered in gold 
and veiled by a 
long tunic of pale 
green tulle. Gold 
lace simulates 
angel sleeves. 


2 
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\ The long tunic of 
beige gaberdine with 


. A se Seotey 

} 4 \ plaits at either side is 
} ; \ completed by a coat 
roa o> : showing an Eton ef- 


fect in the back and 
' by a very wide girdle. 


_A youthful frock for the débutante con- 
sists of a skirt of changeable rose tafleta ey 
made up of broad, graduated tucks and | 
completed by a draped girdle of the taffeta. 


Ef \ 
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for an entire costume, and $2.00 for coat, waist or skirt. 


” Fin lls 


most popular models in Paris, are offered as suggestions to the woman 
at a reasonable cost. Cut-to-measure patterns can be procured at $4 


Measurement blanks will be furnished upon request. ? 


, One of the new volumin- 

rw ous evening capes is devel- 

3} oped in King’s blue velvet 

, with the lining and upper 

part of the model of blue 
satin brocaded in silver. 


mow 


and 


whi 





Flounces of silver 
lace beautify this 
ivory white satin 
evening gown. The 
corsage blousesslight- 
ly over the girdle of 
silver ribbon at the 
low waist line. 


The skirt of this 
blue serge suit has i 

three narrow tunics [ee te j 
and a deep yoke. The fae oil, 
coat crosses in the | aa 

front and has a loose le 

panel back. ig. 





The long tunic of 
navy blue serge is 


black satin skirt 
girdle of embroid- 
ered braid. The 


simple blouse has 


chemisette. 





















































mted over a 











finished with a 
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A typical red- 
ingote model of 
grey satin 
broadcloth. 
The three 
coachman 
capes are sur- 
mounted by a 
velvet collar. 





A frock of very 
fine qobeetine 
may be fashioned 
with the plaited 
flounces and 
blouse showing 
cape effect in the 
back. 





An unusual corsage of changeable taffeta 
in the pastel blue tint combined with a net 
tunic embroidered in beads makes this a 
striking evening gown. 
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Fine fabrics 


"Vox po the manufacturers and importers 
are jealously guarding their novelties, 
certain facts regarding the trend of the 
fabrics for Fall and Winter have leaked out. It is 
known, for instance, that pile fab- 
rics will be used largely by the 
makers of the modes. And this 
means that velvets, velveteens, 
cords and plushes will be worn by 
well-dressed women. To be sure, 
velvet capes are being worn even 
in midsummer in Paris, and velvet 
basques completing lingerie skirts 
are a fad of the hour, but as the 
Summer merges into Autumn vel- 
vet costumes and wraps will be 
seen everywhere, and velvet will be 
combined with satin, taffeta, broad 
cloth and the imitation fur fabrics. 

Of the various velvets on the 
market the velutina is deserving 
of mention because it answers to 
a nicety the demands of the de- 
signers of capes and costumes, 
being a pile fabric with a cloth 
drap, fast in pile and fast in dye. 
There are several novelties, such 
is the fancy rib and fancy stripes, 





Caracul has a good 

counterpart in the fur 

fabric known as 
“nuka.” 


but the most in- 
teresting are the 
“mignon,” a_ very 
fine ribbed velutina, 
as the name would 
signify, and the 
“ciselé” or chiseled 
velutina. 

In this connection 
attention should: be 
called to the Ruda- 
maal corduroy, a pile 
fabric made in Eng 
land from velvet 
yarns and yet dis 
playing an unusually 
thick, wide cord. 
While it is delight- 
fully soft and heavy 
looking—just the 
fabric for sporting togs and capes—it is not bulky 
nor weighty 

Of the imported velvets there are effective cotton 
brocaded weaves expressly for evening capes and 
a new pile-surfaced, all silk material reminiscent of 
a long-haired silk plush. 

{nother pile fabric, which is attracting much 
favourable comment, is an imitation fur material. 
This was introduced last season by the importers, 
but not until this year, when there are clever do- 
mestic goods, has it attained to any degree of pop- 


ularity. Though the foreign goods are finer and 
silkier. there are excellent domestic fabrics of which 
the “meritex” is pre-eminent. . This wonderfully 


good imitation of breitschwanz comes in various 
soft browns, greys and greens as well as in black 
and white. Ural, lynx, pony and angora are quite 
as skillfully imitated. Made from mohair and silk, 
this fabric is surprisingly supple and soft, draping 
quite as well as broadcloth and velvet with which 
it is often combined. Suits, wraps and coats made 
from these imitation fur fabrics are lighter in weight 
than those fashioned from the animal pelts and in- 
cidentally a mere fraction of their value. 
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The pile fabrics are largely featured by Rodier 
who has taken his successful “‘chutedo” as_ the 
basic idea for many of this season’s novelties. In 
“tubline” he shows the pile stripes on a voile back- 





The cleverness of the imitation fur fabric is clearly dem- 

onstrated when a swatch oi broadtail is compared with one of 

“meritex,” the imitation breitschwanz fabric manufactured 
by the Salt’s Textile Manufacturing Co. 


ground and in “teberrine” he has a new develop- 
ment of duvetyn. Though not wholly successful 
last season, duvetyn is shown again, certain houses 
however calling it silk velours. Rodier has a similar 
material which he calls “‘duvecote” and in this 
a diagonal silk and wool weave is brought out. 
Like many of the French manufacturers he is push- 
ing the cashmere weaves on the theory that in this 
fabric the original 1880 styles were exploited. 

The interest in wool velours is second only to that 
of its silk prototype. The Roman striped velours 
are now being shown in conjunction with the plain 
material, making an admirable foundation for coats 
and wraps. Plaids are shown, but the interest in 
them appears to be waning. Another very new 
fabric for coats has been developed from the Russian 
suitings originally made from imported wools for 
men’s wear. The slight snowflake effect has given 
the name of “ givre” 
(hoar-frost) to this 
heavy, thoroughly 
“sporty” looking 
fabric. In fact all the 
zibeline-like weaves 
are desirable. 

Both for suits and 
long coats, covert in 
the brown tones is 
said to be one of the 
“dark horses.”” One 
has only to remem- 
ber that strictly 
tailored street suits 
and long coats are 
to return to favour 
to explain the de- 
mand for this typical 
tailored fabric. 

Another revival, 
which will bring joy 
to many women, is 
that of broadcloth. 
The vogue for plain 
materials in solid 
colours is responsible for the reappearance of this 
old favourite. With it comes a demand for ve- 
netians, a material similar to broadcloth, but 
with a slight twill, and though of the same 
high lustre as broadcloth has no nap to rough up. 
Gabardine has become a staple, along with serge, 
which it so closely resembles. And cheviot has 
been widely sold throughout this country and across 
the seas. .A cheviot finish has been given to a va- 
riety of cords. Among the other fashionable wool 
fabrics are the wool poplins, the wool charmeuse, 
the crépe poplins, a two-tone crinkled crépe, chatta 
cloth, ripple cloth, sharkskin and other novelty 
weaves. 

Among the silk stuffs the ribbed weaves are con- 
sidered the last word, and this means that such 
delightfully quaint fabrics as failles and bengalines 
will be smart. Poplins, too, are included in this 
classification, and there are various weaves, some 
showing a combination of silk and wool such as the 
“poplin sublime,” and others displaying the very 
high lustre known as the stove-pipe finish. 

As the suits on the street during the morning 
hours are to be severely tailored, so the handsome 
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make fine costumes 


street costumes intended for calling, receptions, etc., 
will be richer and more dressy. For these costumes 
there are various silk goods, largely on the bengaline 
and faille weaves. For instance, there is the very 
good looking “‘faille francaise,” a 
double-faced material, and the 
“elephant’s skin” in which the 
Wave, suggesting the name, is 
woven so that it cannot come out. 
Perhaps the peer is the so-called 
“broadcloth of silk,” a zigzag ben- 
galine and satin, though the otto- 
man manufactured by the same 
firm, M. C. Migel & Co., runs it a 
close second. In this the warp is 
so woven that it will not slip apart 
though the material is heavy. A 
satin-faced gros de Londres comes 
in the fifty-four inch width ex- 
pressly for capes. Still another 
material with a heavy rib is known 
as “‘grenadier” and is a silk and 
wool crépe. A similar material 
with the flecked or snowflake effect 
is called “‘scintillate,” and the 
flecking in a silk and cotton goods 
has brought forth the name “ snow- 
flake.” An excellent crépe for suits 





The imitation fur fabric 
“aluska” bears a very 
strong resemblance to 
the pressed broadtail. 


bears the name “‘rib- 
bo,” while the cotton 
pique has its exact 
counterpart in silk in 
black and in white. 
A new Georgette 
crépe brought out by 
Migel is woven on a 
box loom so that the 
crinkle cannot come 
out. 

Taffeta at the 
present time shows 
no signs of losing its 
popularity and there 
are stunning new 
printed taffetas with 
the decorative de- 
signs inspired by the 
Pompadour period 
which has given to them the name of ‘“ Modern 
Pompadour.” Perspiration proof and shower-proof, 
the pussywillow taffetas are shown in a wide range 
of bewilderingly beautiful colours, and when par- 
tially veiled by the “Madame Butterfly inde- 
structible voile” they make the most fetching of 
dancing dresses. Wonderfully lovely designs have 
been washed into these voiles, as if by the brush 
of an artist, the delicate Pompadour designs vy- 
ing in interest with the characteristic Mexican 
figures. 

In the pastel shades only there is a two-colour 
silk in a weave something between taffeta and gros- 
grain, a fabric known as “soiree.” This has the 
extreme high lustre, now a feature of the new satins, 
and satins, by the way, promise to lead in popularity 
the whole range of silks during the next winter. 
Satin also comes with a face of silk and wool crépe 
and is then known as “panne velva satin.” 

One cannot leave the fascinating subject of silks 
without mentioning the good looking awning striped 
silks and crépes, and also the gay, effective Mexixe 
silk which makes such a stunning lining for coats 
and wraps. 
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This illustrates a reproduction of a Chinese Rug of the Kien-Lung Period, with Mandarin 
yellow ground and porcelain blue border. The design is an arrangement of the tree peony motif. 


Reproductions of 
Antique Rug Masterpieces 


| Ee wonderful productions of the early master weavers of the 
Fast, eagerly sought by connoisseurs, and highly prized by Art 
Museums, are often so expensive, or so weakened by age, as to place 
them outside of the category of useful and practical furnishings. 


These masterpieces, which have survived the test of centuries, and 
are today regarded as examples of the highest artistic excellence, are 
being reproduced with great fidelity by expert weavers on our own 
looms in the East. 


‘They are made in qualities and sizes which meet perfectly all practical 
demands, and are sold at prices reasonable enough to warrant their 
every day use. 


We would be pleased to give information regarding our present stock 
or any further particulars upon request. 


W. & J. SLOANE 


Direct Importers of Eastern Rugs 


Interior Decorators Furniture Makers 
FIFTH AVENUE AND FORTY-SEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Puffed Rice 


On Ice Cream 
Tastes Like Toasted Nut Meats 


Get all the delights that you can out of Puffed Wheat and Puffed 
Rice. Use them as confections as well as foods. For they are 


dainty, crisp and airy. And the taste is like toasted nuts. 


Scatter them over every dish of ice cream. They are better 
than nut meats because they are fragile. To every spoonful 


Puffed Grains add delightful almond taste. 





And don’t eat fruit without them. Mix them with your 


berries. Discover now this fascinating blend. Use Puffed Rice 


in candy making. 


Of course, as foods, the great Way is to serve with cream and 
sugar, or to float in bowls of milk. Every morning, every night, 


oceans of Puffed Grains are served in these ways. 


But these bubble-like grains with this nut-like taste have many 
other uses. We tell you of them on every package. Try some 


of these suggestions. 










Puffed Wheat, 10c 
Puffed Rice, 15c 


Except in Extreme West 








In these grains you get the utmost in good food. You get 


whole grains made wholly digestible, and that never was done 


before. 


Anderson. He discovered the 


We owe them to Prof. A. P. 
way to create in each grain a hundred million steam. ex- 
plosions. He found the only way that was ever known to blast 
ali the food granules to pieces. And that means easy, com- 


plete digestion. 


They are more than foods to revel in. They are foods for a!l 


hours—between meals and bedtime—because they don’t tax the 


stomach. And every atom of food value is made available. 


No other foods are like them. There is no ot her way to get 


from grain all that Nature stores there. Get a package of each 


to give you variety, and try the different ways of serving. 





The Quaker Qals @mpany 


(582) 
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FIVE O’CLOCK TEA IS NOW AN AMERICAN INSTITUTION 


The hostess who is always seeking to make her tea table inviting will appreciate this 
exquisite table cover in which a@ jour work, hand wrought medallions and Russian 
filet lace have been combined. 


Jaffery 


Continued from page 23 


did the same—and indeed I cannot con- 
ceive Jaffery allowing a female companion to 
stagger along under a load which he could 
swing onto his huge back and carry like a 
walnut. To go further—she maintains that 
the two quarrelled dreadfully over the allevia- 
tion of her labours, so much so, that often 
before they had ended their quarrel, she had 
performed the task in dispute. This of course 
Jaffery has blusteringly denied. She was 
there, paid to do certain things, and she had 
to do them. The way Prescott spoiled her 
and indulged her, as though she were a little 
dressed- up cat in a London drawing-room, 
instead of a great hefty woman accustomed 
to throw steers and balance a sack of potatoes 
on her head, was simply sickening. And it 
became more sickening still as Prescott’s 
infatuation clouded more and more of the 
poor fellow’s brain. Jaffery talked (not be- 
fore Liosha, but to Adrian and myself, that 
night, after the ladies had gone to bed) as if 
the girl — woven a Vivien spell around his 
poor friend. We smiled, knowing it was Jaf- 
fery’s way . at all events, whether Jaf- 
fery was jealous or not, it is certain that Pres- 
cott fell wildly, blindly, overwhelmingly in 
love with Liosha. (¢ ‘onsidering the close inti- 
macy of their lives; considering they were in 
ceaseless contact with this splendid creature, 
untrammelled by any convention, daughter 
of the earth, yet chaste as her own mountain 
winds; and considering that both of them 
were hot-blooded men, the only wonder is 
that they did not fly at each other’s throats, 
or dash in each other’s heads with stones, 
after the fashion of prehistoric males. It is 
my well-supported conviction, however, that 
Jaffery, honest old bear, seefng his comrade’s 
very soul set upon the honey, trotted off and 
left him to it, and made pretense (to satisfy 
his ursine conscience) of growling his sarcastic 
disapproval. 
Prescott’s romance 

‘The devil of it was,” he declared that 
night, with a sweep of his arm that sent a full 
glass of whiskey and soda hurtling across 
space to my bookshelves and ruining some 
choice bindings—‘‘the devil of it was,” said 
he, after expressing rueful contrition, ‘that 
she treated him like a dog, whereas I could 
do anything I liked with her. But she mar- 
ried him.” 

Of course she married him. Most Albanian 
young women in her position would have 
married a brave and handsome Englishman 
of incalculable wealth—even if they had not 
Liosha’s ulterior motives. And beyond ques- 
tion Liosha had ulterior motives. Prescott 
espoused her cause hotly. He convinced her 
that he was a power in Europe. As a Reuter 
correspondent he did indeed possess power. 
He would make the civilised world ring with 
this tale of bloodshed and horror. He would 
beard Sultans in their lairs and Emperors in 
their dens. He would bring down awful ven- 
geance on the heads of her enemies. How Sul- 
tans and Emperors were to do it was as ob- 
scure as at the horror-filled hour of their first 
meeting. But a man vehemently in love is 
notoriously blind to practical considerations. 
Prescott put his life into her hands. She 
accepted it calmly; and I think it was this 
calmness of acceptance that infuriated Jaffery. 
If she had been likewise caught in the whirl- 
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pool of a mad passion, Jaffery would have had 
nothing to say. But she did not (so he main- 
tained) care a button for Prescott, and Pres- 
cott would not believe it. She had promised 
to marry him. That ideal of magnificent 
womanhood had promised to marry him. 
They were to be married—think of that, my 
boy!—as soon as they got back to Scutari and 
found a British Consul and a priest or two 
to marry them. “Then for God’s sake,” 
roared Jaffery, “let us trek to Scutari. I’m 
fed up with playing gooseberry. The Giant 
Gooseberry. Ho! ho! ho!” 


The tragedy 

So they shortened their projected journey 
and, making a circuit, picked up the motor- 
car—a joy and wonder to Liosha. She wanted 
to drive it—over the rutted waggon-tracks 
that pass for roads in Albania—and such was 
Prescott’s infatuation that he would have 
allowed her to do so. But Jaffery sat an im- 
movable mountain of flesh at the wheel and 
brought them safely to Scutari. There ar- 
rangements were made for the marriage be- 
fore the Briiish Vice-Consul. On the morning 
of the ceremony Prescott felt ill. The cere- 
mony was however performed. Towards 
evening he was in high fever. The next morn- 
ing typhoid declared itself. In two or three 
days he was dead. He had made a will leav- 
ing everything to his wife, with Jaffery as sole 
executor and trustee. 

This sorry ending of poor Prescott’s ro- 
mance—I never knew him but shall always 
think of him as a swift and vehement spirit— 
was told very huskily by Jaffery beneath the 
wistaria arbour. Tears rolled down Barbara’s 
and Doria’s cheeks. My wife's sympathetic 
little hand slid into Liosha’s. With her other 
hand Liosha fondled it. I am sure it was 
rather gratitude for this little feminine act 
than poignant emotion that moistened. Li- 
osha’s beautiful eyes. 

“T haven’t had much luck, have I?” 

“‘No, my poor dear, you haven’t,” cried 
Barbara in a gush of kindness. 

In the course of a few weeks to have one’s 
affianced husband murdered and one’s legal 
though nominal husband spirited away by 
disease, seemed in the eyes of my gentle wife 
to transcend all records of human tragedy. 
Very soon afterwards she made a pretext for 
taking Liosha away from us, and I had the 
extraordinary experience of seeing my proud 
little Barbara, who loathes the caressive insin- 
cerities prevalent among women, cross the 
lawn with her arm around Liosha’s waist. 


The rest of the bare bones of the story I 
have already told you. Jaffery, after bury- 
ing his poor comrade, took ship with Liosha 
and went to Cettinje, where he entrusted her 
to the care of old friends of his, the Austrian 
Consul and his wife, and made her known as 
the widow of Prescott of Reuter’s to the Brit- 
ish diplomatic authorities. Then having his 
work to do, he started forth again, a heavy- 
hearted adventurer, and, when it was over, 
he picked up Liosha, for whom Frau von 
Hagen had managed to procure a stock of 
more or less civilised raiment, and brought her 
to London to make good her claim, under 
Prescott’s will, to her dead husband’s fortune. 

Now this is Jaffery all over. Put him ona 

(Continued on page 62) 
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Selecting a Gift Ring 

See the O-B Ring Book, ¢ 
handsome illustrated book, 
showing a fine selection of 
the latest styles. It will be 
sent you without charge, up- 
on request. 

Then call upon the O-B kind 
of jeweler—the type of man 
whose 14k is fourteen karats 
plump—whose 10k does not mean 
8k or 9k—who points out the O-B 
mark on your ring and tells you 
that it stands for *‘plump quali- 
ty,” an honest assay. 

Send your name on a post card 
and receive the Ring Book by re- | 
turn mail. | 
Ostby & Barton Co., Providence, R. I. 
Largest Manufacturers of Rings in the World | 

Address Dept. P, 


-OBiaxas 
RINGS 


A Well Made 


Practical 
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The STAR 
Asbestos Table Pad 


will protect your table from dam- 
age by hot dishes or moisture. 
Made round, square or oval, of spe- 
cially prepared asbestos, covered with 
heavy double faced cotton flannel. Folds 
conveniently. Special sizes to order. 
Doily, Chafing-dish and Platter Mats 
5 to 18 inches—round, square or oval. 
Look for Trade Mark “*Star” 


Booklet on request 


KERNEY MANUFACTURING CO. | 


156 W. 62nd St., Chicago, Ill. 





Send for This Interesting 
A and Instruc- 
tive Book on 


TRAVEL 


It Is Entirely FREE 










We expect a 
greater demand 
for this 40 page, 

illustrated book- 


Just let on travel, 
Off than has ever 
the been known 
Press for any other 


ever published for 
free distribution. 

Mothersill’s Travel Book te!ls you what to 
take on a journey and what not to take—how to 
pack and how to best care for your baggage and 
gives exact information as to checking facilities, 
weights, etc., in foreign countries—gives tabies 
of money values—distances from New York— 
tells when, who and how much, to “tip.’” In 
fact this booklet will be found invaluable to 
all who travel or are contemplating taking a 
trip in this country or abroad. 

Published by the proprietors of the famous 
Mothersill’s Seasick Remedy as a practical 
hand book for travelers. 

This edition is limited so we suggest that you send your 
name and address at once, and receive a copy. (A postal 
- toring it.) Please address our Detroit office fur this 
ooklet. 


MOTHERSILL REMEDY CO. 
477 Henry Smith Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
Also at 19 St. Bride Street, London, England. 


Branches in Montreal, New York, Paris, Milan and | 
Hamburg 
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READY FOR KINDERGARTEN 


Blue linen and white smocking are attractively combined in this little girl’s 


frock, the distinctive note of which is simplicity. 
Equally suitable for the small 


price $6.00. 


Sold at the Modernist Studios, 
y or girl is the attractive Chambray 


bloomer suit from James McCutcheon, which sells at $2.75. 


Taking 


the 


Count 


(Continued from page 11) 


Chicago “idle” folk annually scatter to 
the four corners of the globe for their 
summer outings, although more and more 
as the years roll by, an increasing num- 
ber prefer to go to delightful Lake Forest, 
-the “Newport of the West”; to Lake 
Geneva or to Oconomowoc, the latter two 
places being part of the attractive lake system 
of Wisconsin. Lake Forest, the outgrowth 
of the old Presbyterian colony on the north 
side of Chicago, has many advantages which 
appeal to the Chicagoan. There will be found 
virgin forest and the great Lake Michigan; it 
is within easy reach of all that is nearest the 
family life, but most of all it is possible for 
families to remain together, as the men of the 
various households are able to go into the city 
every day. 

Mr. Harold F. McCormick's “flying ship” 
which has been a great feature of the Lake 
Forest season for the past two years, will be 
missed this year, however, as Mr. McCormick 
is spending the summer in Europe. After 
Princeton closed, he and his son Fowler went 
directly to Zurich, joining Mrs. McCormick 
and the two young daughters—Muriel and 
who have been abroad for nearly 

Mrs. McCormick sought Zurich 
for rest and recuperation after two strenu- 
ous years in getting Chicago’s grand opera 
season established socially, and the two young 


| daughters were placed in school near her. 


Mr. McCormick has made frequent trips to 
the other side during his wife’s absence, al- 
though he has not spent any great amount of 
time abroad at one time, it being the plan of 
Mr. McCormick and his elder brother, Mr 
Cyrus Hall McCormick, to alternate their 
years of European travel, leaving one or the 
other ever in the business field in Chicago 
The Harold McCormicks hope to return in the 
Autumn and re-open their Lake Shore Drive 
mansion to the social life of the winter season. 
There is no chance that for this summer the 
shutters will be taken down from their mag- 
nificent Lake Forest place. 

Their neighbors the J. Ogden Armours, will 
again have their estate open, but they do prac- 
tically no entertaining, as Mr. Armour has 
the same abhorrence of social life in its ac- 
cepted sense as had his late father, Philip B. 
Armour. Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Meeker, 
the latter so recently returned from Europe 
with her daughter, Miss Grace Meeker, who 
has been a student abroad, will be at ‘‘ Arcady 
Farm” as usual albeit in the meantime they 
will be getting their north shore town house 
ready for occupancy this Fall. 

Mr. and Mrs. James Ward Thorne, the 
latter one of the handsome married belles 
of Chicago, will be in their new Lake Forest 
summer home this year and the Hobart 
Chatfield-Taylors after having spent the 
winter abroad are expecting to return in 
August to the old Charles B. Farwell place 
which Mrs. Chatfield-Taylor inherited as a 
part of her share from her late father’s es- 
tate. Mr. and Mrs. Hugh McBirney and 
their Titian-haired daughter, Miss Isabel 
McBirney, who is active in the sports and 
dramatics of Lake Forest, are in their house 
on Laurel Avenue: and with the Arthur 


Aldis, in their house in the heart of Lake 
Forest (after having been in Europe for last 
summer) Miss McBirney has already begun 
to study parts in the series of plays which will 
be given in the Aldis theatre in the autumn. 
The Ned Cudahys closed their new town 
house in June and have become prominent 
members of the Forest colony, as they have 
taken the Arthur Bissell residence. The 
Cudahys are interesting additions to Lake 











Forest this year as their two daughters, Miss | 


Helen Cudahy, noted for her horsemanship, 
her dancing and her general popularity, and 
Miss Florence Cudahy, a debutante of last 
winter, more retiring than her sister but 
greatly admired, are much sought. 


Chicago plans 

Mr. and Mrs. Kellogg Fairbank again will 
open their house at Lake Geneva where their 
regular week-end parties are among the gayest 
of the summer and Mr. and Mrs. John Borden 
after some little time in Europe (following Mr. 
Borden’s return from his whaling expedition 
in Arctic waters) have returned again to Lake 
Geneva. Mr. and Mrs. Borden are among 
the tremendously rich and wonderfully popu- 
lar young married people, their entertain- 
ments ever unique and worth while. Mr. 
and Mrs. Harry Gordon Selfridge and their 
debutante daughter, Miss Rosalie Selfridge, 
with the younger members of the family are 
expecting to come across from London and 
open their Lake Geneva place, ‘“‘Harrose 
Hall’? where many house parties are given 
when the family is in America. First, how- 
ever, the young people, with a party of 
Minneapolis friends, will tour Yellowstone 
Park. 

While many of the Chicagoans plan this 
year to remain near at home a summer would 
not seem a summer if Mrs. Potter Palmer did 
not go to Europe or Mrs. Marshall Field, 
after her winter in Washington did not go 
on to Paris to open her splendid apartments 
there. Both of these famous Chicago widows 
maintain Parisian homes where they are famed 
hostesses. Mrs. Franklin MacVeagh after a 
few weeks in the early summer with her son, 
Mr. Eames MacVeagh, in the one hundred- 
roomed MacVeagh residence on the Lake 
Shore Drive, will go later to Dublin, New 
Hampshire, to open the family’s summer place. 
Mrs. Joseph G. Coleman went on to Glenwood 
Springs, Colorado, in early May for a ten 
days’ visit and from there to Montecito, near 
Santa Barbara, California, for a visit with the 
junior Josephs (Mrs. Coleman was Agnes 
Almy of Philadelphia) where she will remain 
until the middle of June. At that time she 
will be joined by Mr. Coleman and their son, 
Mr. Lo:ing Coleman, who will have returned 
from Yale, and they will go to Miramar, also 
near Santa Barbara, where they have a house 
for the summer. For many years the Cole- 
mans occupied their summer place at Matta- 
poisett, but of recent years they have become 
thorough converts to the western coast. Mr. 
and Mrs. Howard Linn (Lucy Blair) have 
sailed for Europe on their wedding trip and 
Mr. and Mrs. Roy McWilliams went on the 
same boat. 
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What— 
Another Cup 
at Night! 
Sure! 

You couldn’t well drink 
that much coffee—in fact, with 
many people one cup at night 
usually causes wakefulness. 


But you can drink as many 
cups of Postum as you like 
without interfering with your 
rest and comfort. 


“There’s a Reason” 


Coffee contains the drug, 
caffeine, the frequent cause of 
sleeplessness, nervousness, 
heart flutter, headache, and 
numerous other ills. 


Thousands have fcund re- 
lief from coffee ills by chang- 
ing to 


POSTUM 


Made only of whole wheat 
and a small per cent of mo- 
lasses. Postum is a pure 
food-drink, nourishing and de- 
licious. It is absolutely free 
from caffeine or any other 
harmful substance. 


The whole family—children 
and all—drink Postum at any 
time with perfect comfort. 


Postum comes in two forms. 


Regular Postum—must 
be well boiled. 15c¢ and 25c 
packages. 


Instant Postum-—a sol- 
uble powder—made in the cup 


with hot water—instantly! 
30c and 50c tins. 


The cost per cup is about 
the same for both kinds. 


“There’s a Reason” 


POSTUM 
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HE models we design \ 4 

for Expectant \\\WXW y 
Mothers surpass in style \ be, 
and practical utility any yy,” J 
garments offered elsewhere. \ 


Dresses, Suits, Coats, 

Skirts, Blouses, Ne »gli- ; 

gece and Underwear Bas 

originated by us may be 

worn through the period 

with delightful comfort. 

port the figure and impart graceful 

lines. Nothing can compare $ 

with it at $5.00. tile 85 
Our Special Price. . 


Ask for Season Book, A. M. 
EXPECTATIONS AND’ STYLES. 


Lane Bryant 





**Lane’’ Maternity Corsets sup- N 














25 West 58% St. New York. 
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Lilas de Rigaud 
TALCUM 


The Perfume of Old-Fashioned 
Gardens and Tender Memortes. 

Lilas de Rigaud is a fragrance 
to be known and remembered 
—a lovable, luring thing haunt if 
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ing you with its suggestion of 
unforgettable memories. 

This exquisite toilet powder 
carries just enough of the Lilas 
perfume to be irresistibly sweet, 
dewy-fresh, wholly desirable. 

socentsat allhigh class Toilet 
Goods Departments. Also Lilas 
de Rigaud Extract, Toilet 

| Water, Face Powder, Sachet 
| Powder, Bath Salt. 
| Send 15 cents to Riker-Hegeman, It 


344 W. Fourth St., New York, “ise 


/ 
| 
i 
sample of Lilas de Rigaud Extract il 


16 Rue de la Paix, Paris. 
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AN AMERICAN INTERPRETATION OF A JAPANESE IDEA. 


The obi bow has crept up from the waist line almost to the neck, even higher 
than the almond-eyed maiden wears it. 
distinctive note to a very baggy muslin blouse. 


Jaffery 


(Continued from page 60) 


battlefield with guns going off in all directions, 
or in a shipwreck, or in the midst of a herd of 
crocodiles, and he will be cool master of the 
situation, and will telegraph to his newspaper 
the graphic, nervous stuff of the born journal- 
ist; but set him a simple problem in social life 
which a child of fifteen would solve in a walk 
across the room, and he is scared to death. 
Instead of sending for Barbara, for instance, 
when he arrived in London, or any other 
sensible woman, say, like Frau von Hagen of 
Cettinje, he drags poor Euphemia, a timid 


+ maiden lady of forty-five, from her tea-parties 


and Bible-classes and Dorcas-meetings at 
Tunbridge Wells, and plants her down as 
guide, philosopher and friend to this discon- 
certing product of Chicago and Albania. Of 
course the poor lady was at her wits’ ends, 
not knowing whether to treat her as a new- 
born —_ or a buffalo. With equal inevita- 
bility, Liosha, unaccustomed to this type of 
Western woman, summed her up in a drastic 
epithet. And in the meanwhile Jaffery went 
about tearing hair and beard and cursing the 
fate that put him in charge of a volcano in 
petticoats. 
The Problem 

“T have a great regard for Euphemia,”’ said 
Barbara, later in the day—they were walking 
up and down the terrace in the dusk before 
dinner—“‘but I have some sympathy with 
Liosha. Tolstoi! my dear Jaffery. And the 
City Temple! If she wanted to take the girl 
to church, why not her own church, the 
Brompton Oratory or Farm Street?” 

‘*Euphemia wouldn’t attend a Popish place 
of worship—she still calls it Popish, poor dear 

to save her soul alive or anybody else’s 
soul, ” replied Jaffery 

‘Then pack her ‘off at once to Tunbridge 
Wells,” said Barbara. ‘‘She’s even more 
helpless than you, which is saying a great 
deal. I'll see to Liosha.”’ 

Jaffery protested. It was dear of her, sweet 
of her, miraculous of her, but he couldn’t 
dream of it. 

‘Then don’t,” she retorted. 
your mind. And there’s Franklin. 
dinner.” 

“T’m not a bit hungry,”’ he said gloomily. 

We dined; as far as I was concerned, very 
pleasantly. Liosha, who sat on my right, 
refreshingly free in her table manners (embar- 
rassingly so to my most correct butler), was 
equally free in her speech. She provided me 
with excellent entertainment. I learned many 
frank truths about Albanian women, for 
whom, on account of their vaccine subjection, 
she proclaimed the most scathing contempt. 
Her details, in architectural phrase, were full 
size. Once or twice Doria, who sat on my left, 
lowered her eyes disapprovingly. At her age, 
her mother would have been shocked; her 
grandmother would have blushed from toes 
to forehead; her great-grandmother might 
have fainted. But Doria, a Twentieth Cen- 
tury product, on the Committee of a Mater- 
nity Home and a Rescue Laundry, merely 
looked down her nose . . . I gathered that 
Liosha, for all her yearning to shoot, flay 
alive, crucify and otherwise annoy her ene- 
mies, did not greatly regret the loss of the 
distinguished young Albanian cutthroat who 
was her affianced. Had he lived she would 
have spent the rest of her days in saying like 
Melisande, ** Iam not happy.” She would have 
been an instrument of pleasure, a producer of 
children, a slaving drudge, while he went tri 
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the scattered Bulgarian peasantry. In fact 

she expressed a whole-hearted detestation for 
her betrothed. I am pretty sure, too, that 

the death of her father did not leave in her 
life the aching gap that it might have done. 

You see, it came to this. Her father, an 

American-Albanian, wanted to run with the 

hare of barbarism and hunt with the hounds 

of civilisation. His daughter (woman the! 
world over) was all for hunting. He had 
spent twenty years in America. By a law of 
gravitation, natural only in that Melting Pot | 
of nations, Chicago, he had come across an 

Albanian wife. ‘ 


A Story of Chicago 

Chicago is the Melting Pot of the nations 
of the world. Let me tell youatrue tale. It 
has nothing whatever to do with Jaffery 
Chayne or Liosha—except perhaps to show 
that there is no reason why a Tierra del Fue- 
gan foundling should not run across his long- 
lost brother on Michigan Avenue, and still 
less reason why Albanian male should not 
meet Albanian female in Armour’s stockyards. | 
And besides, considering that I was egged on, 
as I said on the first page, to write these mem- 
oirs, I really don’t see why I should not put 
into them anything I choose. 

An English novelist of my acquaintance 
visiting Chicago received a representative of | 
a great daily newspaper who desired to inter- 
view him. The interviewer was a typical 
American reporter, blue-eyed, high cheek- 
boned, keen, nervous, finely strung, courteous, | 
intensely alive, desirous to get to the heart of 
my friend’s mystery, and charmingly respon- 
sive to his frank welcome. They talked. My 
friend, to give the young man his story, dis- 
coursed on Chicago’s amazingly solved prob- 
lem of the conglomeration of all the races 
under Heaven. To point his remarks and | 

mark his contrasts he used the words “‘we 
English”” and ‘“‘you Americans.” After a/| 
time the young man smiled and said: ‘But I 
am not an American—at least I’m an Ameri- | 
can citizen, but I’m not a born American.” 

“But,” cried my friend, “you're the essence | 
of America.” 

“No,” said the young man, 
lander.” 

Thus it was natural for Liosha’s father to 
find an Albanian wife in Chicago. She, too, was | 
superficially Americanised. When they re- 
turned to Albania with their purely American | 
daughter, they at first found it difficult tol 
appear superficially Albanian. Liosha had to 
learn Albanian as a foreign language, her par- 
ents and herself always speaking English 
among themselves. But the call of the blood | 

ran strong in the veins of the elders. Robbery | 
and assassination on the heroic scale held for 
the man an irresistible attraction, and he ac- | 
quired great skill at the business; and the 
woman, who seems to have been of a lym- 
phatic temperament, sank without murmur- 
ing into the domestic subjection into which 
she had been born. It was only Liosha who 
rebelled. Hence her complicated attitude 
towards life, and hence her entertaining talk 
at the dinner table. 

I enjoyed myself. So, I think, did every- | 
body. When the ladies rose, Jaffery, who was 
nearest the door, opened it for them to pass 
out, Barbara, the last, lingered for a second | 
or two and laid her hand on Jaffery’s arm 
and looked up at him out of her teasing blue 
eyes. 

“My dear Jaff,” she said, ‘what kind ofa | 
dinner do you eat when you are hungry?” 


“I’m an Ice- | 
| 


(To be continued in the September issue) 
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The Right Kind 
of a Boy 


—the son of a mother 
or daddy who insists on 
the right kind of food 
to back up the natural 
energy of youth. 


Ordinary food often lacks 
the elements that promote 
the sturdy growth and up- 
keep of the human body. 


Food that will furnish the 
organic elements needed— 
iron for the blood, phos- 
phate of potash for the 
brain and nerves, lime for 
the bones, and the other 
natural salts of the field 
grains that build stout 
bodies and keen brains—is 
a necessity. 


All these body-building 


elements are found in 


Grape-Nuts 


FOOD 


Made from choice whole 
wheat and malted barley, 
it is scientifically prepared 
for easy digestion and quick 
absorption by the life forces. 


The crisp, golden gran- 
ules have a delicate sweet 
taste, are ready to eat direct 
from package with cream 
or milk—a perfectly bal- 
anced food for both chil- 


dren and grown-ups. 
No wonder Grape-Nuts 


has become famous the 
world over— 


“There’s a Reason’”’ 


— sold by Grocers 
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SOAP 


And Cuticura Ointment. They 
afford a pure, sweet and economi- 
cal method of preserving, purify- 
ing and beautifying the skin, scalp 
and hair. For distressing eczemas, 
rashes, itchings, inflammations 
and chafings of infants, children 
and adults Cuticura Soap and Cuti- 
cura Ointment are most effective. 

Cuticura Soap and Ointment sold throughout the 
world. Liberal sample of each mailed free, with 
32-p. book. Address ‘‘Cuticura,’’ Dept. 133, Boston. 


ag@-Men who shave and shampoo with Cuticura 
Soap will find it best for skin and scalp. 
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Most 
Satisfactory 


“Dear Miss Jarvis:— 

I received the articles you pur- 
chased for me, and must say they 
are most satisfactory. When I de- 
cide upon my Spring costume, I 
shall ask you to make further pur- 
chases for me. Thanking you so 
much for all your trouble. 

Respectfully, 


Winchester, Ont. 


HIS lady required dress 
accessories of a charac- 

ter not readily procurable. 
She wrote the Bazar and the 
goods were forwarded 
promptly. To serve our pa- 
trons faithfully is our pleas- 
ure. What are your needs? 


JANE JARVIS, Director 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


‘* Personal Shopping Service ”’ 
1100 Publishers’ Building, New York 














The 25th Annual 


Fiction Number 
(August) of 


SCRIBNER’S 
MAGAZINE 


will be another of the great num- 
bers in its long record of un- 


equalled fiction. 


Stories by Rudyard Kipling 
Edith Wharton 
James B. Connolly 
Katharine Fullerton Gerould 
Albert Bigelow Paine 


Gordon Arthur Smith 
Helen Sterling Winslow 














Articles by Theodore Roosevelt 
Edward S. Martin 
Una A. Hunt 


Pictures by N. C. Wyeth sinsosicn's; 
Andre Castaigne 
Reginald Birch 
Angus MacDonall 
May Wilson Preston 





$3.00 a year 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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ROUND THE WORLL 
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Make Your 
Dinner Service 
More Inviting 
and Attractive 
Half the pleasure of 
any meal will be the 
service on daintily decorated 
“Homer Laughlin” Dinner Ware 
with its graceful, artistic pat- 
terns. This famous China, war- 
ranted to stand the test of time 
and service—is made in the 
largest pottery in the world. 

You can always keep your set 
complete at a very moderate cost. 
You will save money and insure 
complete satisfaction by asking your 
dealer for “Homer Laughlin” China. 
The trade-mark name “Homer 
Laughlin”’ underneath each plate is 
our guarantee to you. 

Send for free copy of the China 
Book. This handsome brochure tells 
how china is made in the greatest 
pottery in the world and how to 
select and care for it. 

THE HOMER LAUGHLIN 

CHINA COMPANY, 
Newell, West Virginia 
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Pleasure travel de lure reaches its fullest 
development in our Tours Around the 
World. The 43rd annual series offers ar- 
rangements perfected by long experience, 
and the advantages of our world-chain cf 
160 offices with trained resident staff 
everywhere. Leisurely travel in small 
groups; cultured leadership. Westbound 
Tours leave Sept. 29, Oct. 20. Easthound 
Oct. 17, Nov. 5, Dec. 9, Jan. 9. Ahandsome 


illustrated booklet ‘* Over the Seven Seas” 
tells the whole story. Sent on request. 
Send for Programme 


THOS. COOK & SON 


NEW YORK: 245 B'dway, 264 5th Ave. 
Boston Philadelphia Chicago San Francisco 
Los Angeles Montreal Toronto 


Cook’s Traveler's Cheques Are Good All Over the World 





BERMUDA 


Average Summer Temperature 79° 
Authorized by Dept. Bermuda Gov't. 
Very Low Su:rnmer Rates 
Calling at St. Georges and Hamilton. 

Sailing Weekly—Tickets Interchangeable. 


S. S. Caribbean 


Largest steamer in the trade. 
The Royal Mail Steam Packet Co., Sanderson 
& Son, Gen. Agts., 22 State St, N. Y. 


tin §, S. Bermudian 


10,518 Tons Disp!. Holds speed record, N.Y. 
& Bermuda, 39 brs. 20 min. Quebec S. 8. Co.. 
Ltd., A. E. Outerbridge & Co., Agts.,29 B'y, N.Y. 
For Booklets apply to above 8. S. Cos. or 

any Ticket Agent. 












WE SET THE STANDARD with our De 
{.uxe tours; small groups. Tours East 
and West including “‘Garden of Allah,"’ 
Nile, Palestine, Siam, Philippines, North 
China, especially. Reasonable rates. 


WORLD @ Frank C. ark, Times Building, New York 
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When the Mail Comes 


The post-mark and the handwriting may 
determine the source of a letter but there is 
only one clue to its social character. 


The quality of the paper, its refinement 
of texture, its smartness of size and style— 
these are the characteristics by which you 
may correctly establish the atmosphere sur- 
rounding its authorship. Even the unopened 
letter acknowledgment of its appro- 
priateness if written on 
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WRITING PAPER] 


PACKET SAMPLES 


We have prepared a sample packet containing full- 
size usable sheets of this paper with envelopes to match. 
One of these specimens, the Elizabethan, a panelled 
paper of rich dignity, will prove particularly pleasing. 
Write your next few letters on these samples and thus 
personally judge the high character of this excellent 
paper. Samples and a booklet showing the correct tints 
will be mailed upon receipt of ten cents in stamps or coin. 


OF USABLE 


THE CORRECT WEDDING PAPER 


The newest style in wedding papers is Crane’s Kid 
Finish with plate-marked panel. It is a paper of won- 
derful fineness and has had the sanction of socially well 
informed people ever since it was first produced. 


BY INVITATION 
MEMBER OF 


Address all inquiries to 
Dept. K 
EATON, CRANE & 
PIKE COMPANY 
New York Pittsfield, Mass. 





RICE LEADERS OF THE 
WORLD ASSOCIATION 
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Dr. E. N. Cogswell 


formerly 
418 FIFTH AVENUE 

NOW 
501 FIFTH AVENUE 


(Opposite the Library 


NEW YORK CITY 
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THE MODERN INTERPRETATION OF ‘‘ROCK A BYE BABY’’ 


The Taylor nursery bedlette as sold by Gimbel Brothers is both sanitary and deco- 
rative. The draped net canopy can be raised and lowered, one side drops down 
and all four sides are padded to ward off draughts and to prevent any accident. 


Miss 


Moreland 


(Continued from page 28) 


aloud with the original draft. ‘“‘One hundred 
thousand dollar six day option on five hun- 
dred acres south of Upjohn. Peters on his 
way with check. All right. I'll call a messen- 
ger to take this—much obliged,” said Briggs 
as Mary opened the doors and went out with 
a sudden realization of what the words meant 
to Maughm and his project. 

The moment she reached her office, Mary 
hastened to call up Maughm & Co. “Don't 
answer,”’ came back from Central. She next 
tried the Metropolitan Club. 

Mr. Maughm is out of town.” 

“Cc an you tell me where Mr. Maughm is? 

“W ho is speaking?” 

‘The Waldorf. We have an important 
message for Mr. Maughm.” 

“Mr. Maughm left for his camp in the 
Adirondacks this morning,”’ the clerk replied. 

**Good-by. Hello—Central—Long _ Dis- 
tance, please.” 

“Red Wing ¢ ‘amp, Upper Saranac, please, 
in a hurry.’ 

“Hello, yes—no connection to-night?— 
Not till—Hello—” and hanging up the re- 
ceiver in dismay, she rushed out to the hotel 
porter. 

““WhencanI get atrain to Upper Saranac?” 
she asked. 

“Not until 11:38, Miss. Change at Utica.” 


As she boarded the train that night, Mary 
Moreland kept saying to herself, ‘‘ Now’s my 
chance, my chance, to do something for him!” 

At the little mountain station where the 
train pulled in the next day at noon, Mary was 
directed to take the Saranac Inn Stage, and as 
the heavy vehicle ploughed through the 
muddy roads between sombre pines and over 
wind-swept hills, she began to realize the lure 
of primitive nature. Here was a world quite 
new to her. At the Inn she hired a buckboard 
to continue the journey to Red Wing Camp. 
Another half hour of shivering and discomfort 
for Mary and the driver drew up before a 
rough timbered lodge. 

‘Here you are, _ma’am. 
this time of year.’ 

Mary fumbled for her purse. 

“Come back for me in time to catch the 8:30 
train to-night,” she said. “I'll pay for the 
round trip then,” and ran towards the house. 

A guide came to the door. 

“Is Mr. Maughm here?”’ asked Mary. 

“He's out gunning,” responded the man 
laconically. 

“When will he be back?” 

““Most any time now. Wanta wait?’’ He 
opened the door wider as he extended his in- 
Vv itation. 

“Yes, please,” and Mary stepped inside. 

“And can you get me something to eat, a cup 
of coffee, or anything?” 

The man looked at her curiously. 

“Yes,” he drawled, “I guess I can fix you 
up a snack. We'll have supper pretty soon,” 
and he went into the kitchen. 

Mary sank into a chair by the window. The 
excitement of the trip had sustained her cour- 
age thus far, but now that she was here, in 
Maughm's own room, she felt pitifully help- 
less. The bigness of everything, the absolute 
silence, the rugged landscape appalled her. 
Petty things had no place in this vast wilder- 
ness. Troubles and tribulations sank into 

' insignificance. Mary Moreland, looking 
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across the vista of this wild country to the 
mountains beyond, felt a new understanding 
of primeval desires and demands. 

“Oh, it is good,” she whispered to herself, 
“good!” 

There was a step on the porch and the door 
— 

er eee leaped at the sound of the be- 
loved voice. In an instant Maughm was be- 
side her. Dressed in his rough hunting 
clothes, he fitted the picture perfectly. His 
big arms had closed about her. 

Mary,”’ he whispered, ‘‘ Mary, my dear 
one, have you come to me at last?” 

She tried to speak, but he paid no heed. 
Crushing the girl to his breast he kissed her 
again and again. Mary wrenched herself 
free, as she heard the latch of the kitchen door 
click, and stood shaking and disheveled before 
the fire. 

‘*Mary, you must take off your wet shoes, 
said Maughm, as the guide came in with a cof- 
fee potandcup. ‘‘Youareshivering. Foster, 
fetch my slippers and dressing gown.” 

Mary flushed. 

“Oh, no, you mustn’t,”’ she remonstrated, 
as Maughm placed her in a chair and stooped 
down to unbutton her shoes. 

He smiled at her confusion. 

“You are to do everything I say,” he said, 
“everything. I am master here and—your 
master as well.” He kissed her tenderly and 
took off the wet boots. 

They sat together close to the roaring fire as 
Mary took her luncheon. And afterwards in 
the gathering darkness of the late afternoon, 
she forced him to listen to her Upjohn news. 
But he apparently paid little attention to the 
story, but now and then stroked her hair, kiss- 
ing her meanwhile. When she had finished, he 
replied, his face close to hers: 

‘Sweetheart, what do I care about gold 
mines, when I have you? You are my treas- 
ure . Dear, don’t you know that you and 
I—? Look, it’s just the mountains, ‘the wil- 
derness, and you and I—alone.” With his 
face to hers, his deep voice vibrating with emo- 
tion, Mary forgot Upjohn, Briggs, and the 
rest of the world: she was conscious only of 
the big dominating presence, the touch of ‘this 
ardent, passionate man. She felt then that 
she would not return by the 8:30 train that 
night. 

“Don’t bother with these things now, 
Foster. The lady must have your room for 
the night. You can go down to the Inn.” 

“But the wagon is coming for me,” pro- 
tested Mary, as the man left the room, “and 
I’m going back to New York.”’ But her words 
were unconvincing, and they both laughed. 

“Tt’s a . right, dear heart, when people love 
as we do. Oh, Mary, what else matters? 
What are foolish conventions compared to our 
great need?” 

“s know, I know. you're right,” replied the 
girl. “I was only afraid for the moment,” she 
smiled at him tenderly, ‘“‘but when the man 
is you 

“And the womantyou,” he finished. 

He drew her to him. 

“Mary, do you realize what this means? 
he whispered to her. ‘Beyond there is my 
room. It’s rough and it has been lonely, but 
it will be the most wonderful place in the “world 

(Continued on page 66) 
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Order 
Your School 
Outfits Through 


THE BAZAR 


hot and sul- 
doesn't 


Here is August 
try. The calendar 
properly consider mothers’ com- 
fort and children’s needs! 


Schools will open early in 
September— and baby kinder- 
gartners, and buster high-school- 
ers, and budding collegians 
must be equipped from head 
to toe. 


The Bazar will help you. We 
are in touch with all that is 
new and good children’s 
wear for the coming year. 


in 


The splendid children’s depart- 
ments of New York stores are 
in easy reach; the exclusive 
shops of the city are our next- 


door neighbors. 


From the little tot to his big 
brother the grammar 
school miss the Vassar 
senior —we can provide them 


properly. 


— from 
to 


Particularly — where regulation 
uniforms, or detailed necessaries 
are required, we can be most 


helpful. 


| 


Send your orders to the Bazar | 
and skilled shoppers will search | 
the great New York markets, 
and assure your perfect satis- 
faction. 


Address 
JANE JARVIS 


Director 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


Personal 
Shopping Service 


1100 Publishers Bldg., New York | 


NL 
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CANTHROK 








Everywhere — either in camp or at home — wise girls keep their hair soft, 
— and so fluffy that it seems much heavier than it really is by frequent 
use of a 


CANTHROX 


SHAMPOO 


Heat and dust make it necessary to cleanse the head often. When you 
next shampoo, instead of using a makeshift, enjoy a scientific preparation 
made for shampooing only. Get the perfect shampoo — 


Canthrox—At Your Druggist’s—15 Shampoos, 50c 


The results of its exhilarating, delicately perfumed lather 
will win you to its constant use. You will have the delightful sen- 
sation of knowing that your hair is absolutely free from dirt, dandruff, 
and excess oil, that its refreshing action has left a healthy, pliant 
scalp, which insures beautiful hair. Dissolve a teaspoonful of Can- 
throx in a cup of hot water and your shampoo is ready. 


FREE TRIAL OFFER: To prove to you that Canthrox is the 
. . most pleasant, the most stimulating, 
in all ways the most effective shampoo on the market, we will gladly 
send one perfect shampoo free to your address. 


H. S. PETERSON & CO. 
212 W. Kinzie St., Dept. 82 Chicago, Illinois 


Copyright, 1914/y» H. S. Peterson & Co, 











PERSONAL SHOPPING SERVICE 
WILL BUY FOR YOU ANYTHING 
OBTAINABLE IN NEW YORK - 
WITHOUT CHARGE TO YOU 


Harper's 
Bazar 














NESSIE 5 OS Oa 


IT’S A TENNIS COVER 
BUT— 


Golf Problems 


for Women 


in this issue, discusses 
the special problems of 
the game as applied to 
women players in or- 
der to secure the best 
results. 
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The important item of 
dress is not overlooked. 
At your newsdealers 
to-day—25 cents a 
copy. A six months’ 
trial subscription for 


$1.00. 
OUTING PUBLISHING COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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For bathing in the briny surf, 
For basking in the sand, 

For golfing on the grassy turf, 
For roaming meadow land, 
For garbing in the fashion’s art, 

For dressing negligee, 
For feeling comfy, looking smart, 
Wear O-V-I-D-A. 


For waltzing to a dreamy strain, 
For marching in the ranks, 
For riding through a shady lane, 
For playing girlish pranks, 
For strolling on the promenade, 

For boating on the bay, 
For resting or for working hard, 
Wear O-V-I-D-A. 


Made in Six Models— 


With or Without Shoulder Straps. 
Reduces at Once 2 to 4 Inches. 
Made of Elastricot, a scientifically contoured 
fabric that exercises a tendency to permanent- 
ly contract the tissues and reproduce the perfect 








feminine model, either with or without corset. 
Adaptable to every figure. We guarantee the 
OVIDA to be the nearest opproach to a perfect 
Figure-Shaping and Health-Protecting Gar- 
ment ever invented. Regular sizes, 32 to §2. 


Look for the Label Guid 
Protected by U.S. Patent No, 44411 
SOLD AT LEADING STORES 
AND CORSETIERES. 
Illustrated Style Book K Mailed Free. 


Guida Company 





15-17 West 38th Street, New York 

















Laslac 


Face Powper | E 


OUTDOOR LIFE 
involves no sacrifice of beauty 
when the complexion is guarded by 
LABLACHE. It protects the delicate 
texture of the skin from sun and wind- 
from the smoke of travel, dust of mo- 
toring. Preserves a fine 
complexion, restores 
one that has faded. 


Refuse Substitutes 
They may be dangerous, 
Flesh, White, Pink or 
Cream,50 cents a box of 
druggists or by mail. 
Overtwomillion boxes 
sold annually, Send 


l0c. for asamplebox. 
BEN. LEVY CO. 


French Perfumers, Dept. I 
125 Kingston St. Boston, Mass. 























The 
Virginia Cape Coat 


A New and Distinctive Wrap, for 
Street, Evening and General Wear 


The vogue in smart circles, a graceful, 
modish, adaptable combination wrap. 
Very attractive for street wear, very ef- 
fective for golfing, boating, motoring, €ic. 
Also quite proper for evening wear. Straps 
so arranged it may be worn to give coat 
effect. 
Of Serge, in black, white, gray or tan $10 00 
-_ 





Of Broadcloth, in black, white or tan 
Of Gabardine, in black, gray or tan 
By mail only from 


THE VIRGINIA NOVELTY CO. 
21 West 30th St., New York City 
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The Jewel Food 


Has Come 


Toasted Corn Bubbles, Raindrop Size 
The New Delicious Corn Food 


A new delight has been created by Prof. A. P. Anderson. It has 
taken eight years to perfect it. 

It was he who invented Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice. Now he 
takes corn hearts—the sweet hominy part—grinds them, cooks them, 
makes them into pellets, and explodes those pellets into bubble-like 
drops. 


No such flavor has ever been known in a product of toasted corn. 
The oven heat applied—550 degrees—brings out a new fascination. 
And the thin, airy bubbles, fragile and flaky, present this flavor in 
enticing form. 


This is the masterpiece of food making. Nothing from corn was 
ever made to compare with it. And here, for the first time, all the 
granules in corn are blasted to pieces, for ease of digestion. This 
great food scientist has done for Corn what he did for Wheat and 
Rice. He has made every atom available as food. 


‘‘The Witching Food” is the name applied at the first meal served 
with Corn Puffs. And you will all confirm it. These pellets have 
a bewitching taste, and they have a bewitching crispness. 


Serve with cream and sugar, mix with fruit, float in bowls of milk. 
Scatter them over a dish of ice cream. Douse some with butter for 
eating between meals. The children will find them twice as good as 


“The 
Witching 
Food” 


15c per Pkg. 





Tomorrow morning let your folks find Corn Puffs on the table. 
The sight will surprise them, the taste will delight them. And they'll 
give you the credit for finding out the utmost in breakfast joys. 


Most grocers now have Corn Puffs. If your grocer hasn’t ask him 
to get them. The demand for this new food will spread like wildfire 
as people find it out. It is irresistible. In a few months from now 
Corn Puffs will be known as the food that captured the country. 


Telephone your first order now. 


The Quaker Oats O©mpany 
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PAUL THOMPSON 


THEY ALSO PLAY GOLF 


These Captains Three when not playing polo, during their recent victorious visit to 
this country. “ rested" by playing golf on the Piping Rock Golf Links. From left 
to right the players are: Captain Vivian Lockett, Captain H. A. Tompkinson, Mrs. F. 
W. Barrett, whose husband, Major Barrett, captained the British Polo Team, 
Lady Wimbourne, whose husband financed the team, and Captain Leslie Cheape. 


Mis Moreland 


(Continued from page 64) 


to-night. . . . On our wedding night, Mary, your wife is in grave danger—she cannot live, 


maybe you would like to be alone for a while. 
I'll take a turn around the lake.” He 
kissed her and went out. She watched his 
strong, rough-clad figure, as he swung down 
toward the water. Still she sat where he had 
left her. Swayed by Maughm’s strength and 
virility, she was thinking only of him, his need, 
his love; gladly was she giving her one great 
gift, herself. 

The telephone at her side rang sharply. 


| Mary Moreland shrank back. This reminder 


of the every-day world was like the sting of a 
lask. The bell rang again insistently. She 
i up the receiver. 

“Yes, this is Red Wing. . . . No, but I can 
take the message. 

Then the voice rumbled on and as she heard, 
a frenzied, desperate terror seized the girl. 
What was this incredible thing that was being 
told? Was she hearing aright? Yet the brutal 
directness of the voice precluded all possibility 
of mistake. On and on the man talked, piling 
up the horror. At the end, she gasped: “Yes, 
I'll tell Mr. Maughm immediately.” 

She hurried from the house. It was now 
quite dark, and as she ran toward the lake she 


| called Maughm’s name. 


“Yes,” he answered from a long way off. 


“What is it, Mary?” 


“There has been a telephone call,” she 
shouted between her hands, ‘from—”’ she 
hesitated—** Dr. Thomas!’ 

Mary heard the creak of the row locks as 
Maughm urged the boat toward shore, and 
then the rattle of a chain as he made fast to 
the pier. 

‘*What do you say?”” Maughm panted as he 
came rushing toward her out of the blackness 
of the forest. 

‘Please, don’t,”’ and Mary struggled free as 


| he caught her in his arms. “ Dr. Thomas says 


Mr. Maughm.” 

The man before her shrank back. *‘ What 
else?’’ he mumbled. 

“And the child,” her voice sank to a faint 
whisper, “the child may not be saved, either,” 
answered Mary Moreland. 

Maughm turned his haggard face to her. 
“What shall I do?” he groaned. 

Mary had turned toward the house. The 
ground reeled under her feet. The veil had 
been rent asunder, and, stripped of the radiant 
mantle of her idealism, the man that a mo- 
ment before she had adored, the man to whom 
she intended to give herself that night, stood 
forth an impostor, repulsive in his confusion. 

She saw the wagon in front of the house, and 
as they drew near, the driver waved his arm. 

“Better hurry, if you wanta catch that 
train!”’ he shouted. 

Maughm looked down at his rough clothes, 
his top boots, wet and stained from the morn- 
ing outdoors. “I’ve got to change these,” he 
said, ‘‘tell him to wait.’ Then he made for 
the house. 

“Can you wait a few minutes for Mr. 
Maughm?” asked Mary of the driver. 

“T kin wait all night,” he replied, ‘but the 
stage won't be at the other end. We've just 
time now. 

Mary ran into the house, changed her shoes, 
flung on her coat and hat, and seized her bag. 
Maughm called to her from the adjoining room. 

“Tell him to wait! Foster’s got my things 
all mussed up. I can’t find anything!” 

Mary hesitated for a moment, looked once 
again at the door of the room which was to 
have been her bridal chamber and without a 
word left the house and climbed into the 
wagon. In another second she was leaving 
behind her the scene of her sweetest happi- 
ness—and bitterest disillusionment. 


(To be continued in the September issue.) 


Reflections of Floriline Schopenhauer 


(Continued from page 18) 


of God; the bustle, bombazine, perfect pro- 
priety and Indian shawls to drape them. 

From these flying pictures, torn from the 
long cinematograph of style, he would have 
extracted some quintessence to the effect 
that the slave of fashion is a plain man 
who has carelessly acquired a wife and 
daughter. 

“Eh, what? Don’t I know?” he would 
have exclaimed. ‘Fifi, listen to this; that 
story of Edenesque chiffons isa myth. Fash- 
ion did not come from paradise. It origi- 
nated in the red quadrilles of hell. Look at 
those bills!’ Or rather take them and never 
let me see them again. My life is too full 
of pleasure. But where is my harp?” 

Then he would have sung the joys of misery, 
and perhaps not inaptly either. For it is 
one of the misfortunes of life that we never 
realize how comforting grief can be. You 
have it all to yourself and, in a grasping com- 
munity like this, that is very remarkable. I 
have no doubt but that it will be the same 
way with beauty which used to be an article 
of faith and which, from the dermatologists’ 
advertisements that I see, appears to have 
become an article of commerce. But it is 
going. I have only to look in the glass to 
be convinced of that. 


Fashion and progress 


Fashion, which is responsible for every- 
thing, is responsible for this, though in the 


present instance, behind fashion is progress. 
My dear father used to say that once upon a 
time life was so opulently ornate that a lady 
was acquitted of high crimes for no other 
reason than just because she was a beauty. 
Her name I think was Phryne, or somethin7 
like that. Then there was another lady who 
had preferences for everybody and attractions 
for none and who on that account was con- 
victed. For at that time, when beauty was 
religion, ugliness was penalized. 

Hereabouts, nowadays, anything of the 
kind would be impossible. The police would 
be overworked. Besides this is a free ccun- 
try, a country, that is, which has all the forms 
of liberty and none of the substance and where 
in spite of the government, or perhaps just 
to spite it, religion i is progress. 

Progress is making the world smaller and 
more candies day by day. With some 
of its devices, all of which are hideous, you find 
it easy to go anywhere and nowhere to go to 
or, if preferred, you may think of the horrors 
you avoid in remaining at home. The latter 
proceeding is cons olatory, but it is also sig- 
nificant. For progress is at war with beauty. 
It drives it away. The more of the one, the 
less of the other. Why, if matters keep on 
as they are, the result whoso reads may run, 
for the result will be general ugliness. There 
is enough and to spare already. There will 
be more. Fashion will not recognize any- 

(Continued on page 68) 
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is a great comfort in 
warm weather. 


out of perspiration 


sweet. 
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“Mum” 


(as easy to use as to say) 


takes all the odor 


and keeps the body and 
clothing fresh and 


Unscented—easily applied. 
25c at drug- and department-stores 
“Mum” Mfg Co 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 


Educate Your 
Child 


In Your Own Home 
Under the direction of 
CALVERT SCHOOL, Inc. 
(Established 1897) 

A unique system by means of which 
children from kindergarten to 12 
years of age may be educated at 
home by the best modern methods 
and under the guidance and super- 
vision of a school with a national 
reputation for training young chil- 
dren. For information write, stat- 
ing age of child. | 
The Calvert School, 4 W. Chase St.. Baltimore, Md. 

v. M. Hillyer. A.B. (Harvard), Headmaster 






















CORRECT ENGRAVING 
and FINE STATIONERY 


The making of Wedding and Social Invitations, Visit- 
ing Cards, aud Stamped Paperisour special work, done 
inourown shop. Samples and prices upon request. 


LYCETT, Society Stationer 
317 N. Charles St. Baltimore, Md. 














Do Your Own Marcel Waving at Home 


The MARCEL 
WAVER 


use that does not break or 
soll the hair. 

It makes the perfect Mar- 
cel Waves demanded by fash- 
jon and heretofore known 
only by hairdressers. 

Price, $3. Express Prepaid 
Money refunded if 

unsatisfactory y/ 

Agents wanted everywhere 


H. Steinhardter Mfg. Co., 857 East 19th Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


DAINTY WHITE 


PERFECT White fortheface, neck and arms, 
for the evening toilet. When properly ap- 
plied it cannot be detected as powder. Harm- 
less. Will not rub off. Put up in tubes only. 


Price 50c by mail 


RAY MFG. CO. 
246 West 46th Street New York 
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Zax Perfect Your Figure 
‘ Let me send you “AUTO MASSEUR” ona 


So confident am I that simply wearing it 
will permanently remove all superfluous 
flesh that I mail it free without deposit. 
S- When you see your shapeliness speed- 
ily returning I know you will buy it. 
Try it at our expense. Write today. 


PROF. BURNS 








When You 
Go To Paris 


Visit the HARPER’S BAZAR 
INFORMATION BUREAU and 
READING ROOM, No. 2, rue 
de la Paix, two minutes’ walk 
from Place de [‘OPERA, in the 
very heart of the City. 


The latest issues of all the prin- 
cipal American magazines and 
newspapers are here on file, and 
every comfort is afforded for 
writing your letters. 


Information on the sights and 

best shops of Paris, and about 

travel in Europe, is given bya 
t t att t. 
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Interesting! 
Inspiring! 


home and environm ent. 


‘An Old Homestead on the Hudson.” 

“The Tabby Cat Tea Room at 
Wenham.” ‘ 

“Roses from May to November.” 

“Portraits of Children in Wax.” 


tive interior effects. 





The House Beautiful, 








A HOUSE BEAUTIFUL HOUSE—“Ins pired and ved +h reading THE 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL for several mc” Pe wg es tle oy apg Ec 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


The magazine which treats of home as the biggest and 
broadest interest in the lives of cultivated Americans. 


The magazine which covers all the vital matters of choosing, 
building, fitting, furnishing, equipping and beautifying the 


The magazine which teaches rather than preaches—which 
combines interest with instruction. 


A summary of the best that is usable, practicable and 
adaptable—such is ‘“The House Beautiful.” 


Some Special Articles in August Number 


Six Months for One Dollar 


Yearly subscription price, $3.00. As a Special Introductory Offer 
to new readers, we will snd THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL for Six 
Months for $1.00; and also present you with THE HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL PORTFOLIO DE LUXE, a collection of art 
color plates picturing and describing a series of unusually attrac- 


SEND THIS COUPON TODAY 


432 Fourth Ave., New York City, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: For enclosed $1.00, send us your Portfolio of Interior Decoration 


and THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL for six months beginning............... 
reel EEN ere eA at ne MCR Eee eB AL APE rs egss sar 
be OPAC Are eae pasinje ia: gtRaiace ah cinerea ‘ 
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From illustrated article in the July issue. 


Enlightening! 
Uplifting! 


Articles on village improvement, 
societies, pottery elaboration, and 
the development of home grounds 
by amateurs. 

A number of compelling interest. 














40 Day Free Trial 20%, | 


15 West 38th St., Dept. 5, New York 




















10% 


Reduction 


Ganesh Forehead Strap $4, $5, 
Sor removing forehead lines; the 
Ganesh Chin Strap $5, $6.50, for 
reducing the **double chin."’ 


rs. Adair 


You will no doubt be beyond reach of Mrs. Adair’s Salon throughout the 


ability. It is especially advantageous to order now because of the annual 


SALE 


The following preparations will keep your complexion fresh and clear, your 
contour soft and youthful,throughout the trying summer months. In mak- | 
ing out check, simply deduct 10% from the regular prices,which are quoted. 


FOR DUSTY OR SUNBURNED SKIN. 


from Aug. Ist 
to Sept. 15th 


Ganesh Eastern Balm 


Cleansing Cream, $3, $1.50, 75c, unequalled as a face cleanser: good for the most sensitive skins. 
FOR TENDER DRY SKIN. Ganesh Eastern Balm Skin Food makes the muscles firm, the skin clear 


and transparent. Fills out hollows. 
TO RESTORE WHITE SKIN. Ganesh Lily 
Sulphur Lotion removes redness, leaves the skin 
white and firm. Prevents sunburn: cooling, re- 
freshing. $2.50, $1.50. 

FOR LOOSE SKIN AND EYE PUFFINESS. 
Ganesh Eastern Diable Skin Tonic,$5, $2, 75c,tones 
and strengthens; enables skin to resist sun and all 
troubles of climate; good for puffiness under eyes. 


Mail Orders Sent Everywhere. 


$3, $1.50, 75c 


REMOVING LINES. _ Ganesh Eastern Muscle 


Oil feeds the tissues and fills out hollows, removes | 


lines and makes the skin healthy. $5, $2.50, $1. 
FOR FRECKLES. Ganesh Freckle Cream. Ap- 
plied_before retiring and left on overnight. . 
and Ganesh Freckle Lotion, $2.50, used in conjunc- 


tion with Freckle Cream, for removing brown spots | 


and freckles. 


Mrs. Adair’s Salons Are Open the Year Around. 


If your route brings you to New York, London or Paris, be sure to call at Mrs. Adair’s Salon and try the 
wonderful Strapping Muscle Treatment, $2.50. Full Price List and booklet mailed free 


557 FIFTH AVE., ess¢Starray xin NEW YORK, rinis 
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LONDON, 92 New Bond St., W. 
? 5 rue Cambon 














‘*You can’t get that snowy white 
look on any kind but ‘Pequot!’’’ |/ 















They’re the easiest to wash. 

The original “Pequot” weave per- 
mits free passage of water so that 
rubbing is minimized, wear and 
tear reduced. 

After the wash “Pequot” Sheets 
and Pillow Cases are spotlessly white 
—smooth and fine in texture—in- 
vitingly clean! Yet they cost no 
more than ordinary kinds. 

The selected yarns from which‘ Pequot”’ 
Sheets and Pillow Cases are woven, make 
them unusually durable, housewives ap- 
preciate the fact that ‘‘Pequot’’ sheets 
and Pillow Cases retain their whiteness 
until discarded. 

“Pequot” comes by the yard or made 
up. Always look for the trade-mark ticket. 


NAUMKEAG STEAM COTTON COMPANY 
Salem, Mass. 


Parker, Wilder & Company 
Boston New York 
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W Garden and be a Source of 
» Continual Delight ; 

- Even the Smallest 

* Gardenis Incomplete 

4 without a Sun Dial Gazing Globe 

- or Bird-Font. Terraces.Porches 

and Cozy Nooks can be attract 

wely Furmshed with Terra Gotta 

Tables and Benches while Artistic 

ower Pots and Vases will En 

hance the Beauty of your Plants. 

which will be Sent 


Our 
CBee theo 
Gatoway lERRAGT1A ©. 


3223 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA. 


























A Really Beautiful Woman 


further enhances her beauty by using 


MARCHIONESS 
ROUGE 


Itgives anatural, soft, rosy 
glowtothecomplexionthat 
is an absolute counterfeit 
of nature’s tint. Notaffect- 
ed by perspiration and 
remains until washed off. 
Price 50c. Send ten cents 
for trialtube that will con- 
vince you ofits superiority. 
Marchioness 
Manufacturing Co. 


235 Superior Ave., N.W. 
Cleveland, Ohio 








are ‘‘as a cloud before the sun’’ hiding 
your brightness, your beauty. Why not 


removethem? Don'tdelay. Use 


STILLMAN’S crc" 


Made especially to remove freckles. 

Leaves the skin clear, smooth and with- 

out a blemish. Prepared by specialists 

with years of experience. Money re- 

funded if not satisfactory. 50c per jar. 

Write today for particulars and free booklet, 

“Wouldst Thou Be Fair’’ 

Contains many beauty hints,and 
describes a number of elegant 
preparations indispensable to the 
toilet. Sold by a/l druggists. a 
STILLMAN CREAM CO. 
Dept. 9 Aurora, Ill. 
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MOM 
“America at the Forge” 


is CAME to America in despair, realizing that if 
militancy stands for the last word in modern 
politics we had better go to sleep and dream 

no more dreams lest they change into nightmares.” 


So writes 
Mrs. Havelock Ellis 


in THE CRAFTSMAN for July. How her brief visit to America re- 
vived her hopes in the speedy coming of a new civilization with a new 
spiritual horizon in the relationship of men and women, is told in the 
rest of her article. 

Among other features in this notable number of THE CRAFTS- 
MAN (as always beautifully illustrated) are: ‘‘Community Music- 
Drama,” by Arthur Farwell, “‘The Two Great Painters of the Apple 
Land of Spain.” by Mildred Stapley, “‘The Making and Planting of 
Water Gardens.” by Alice Lounsberry, “Spring and the One Elm 
Tree,’ by Will Comfort, and articles on Outdoor Living East and West, 
Our Native Woods, Camping with Comfort, Poppies and Roses, 
More Atmosphere in Gardens, Craftsman Homes, etc. 


This number of ‘‘The Most Worth- 
While Magazine in America’’ Will 
Be Sent to You FREE If You Send 
in the Coupon Below Promptly 
Moreover, if at any time before receiving the 
October number, you decide that THE CRAFTSMAN 
is not a magazine after your own mind and heart, you 
may cancel your subscription, your entire remittance 
will be promptly returned, and you may retain the 
magazines sent to you. 


UNTUGOVAU AU AUAEAUAEAH 


THE CRAFTSMAN, Craftsman Bldg., 6 E. 39th St., New York 
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Gentlemen:—Please record me as a “Guaranteed Subscriber” 
for four months, beginning with the August issue, and send me 


= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
-— 
the July number (containing Mrs. Havelock Ellis’ article) free. = 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
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CRAFTSMAN BUILDING 
L enclose $1.00 in full payment. It is understood that at any 
time before receiving the October issue, I may cancel my sub- 
scription and you will return the $1.00 promptly. , 


This beautiful build- 
ing, on 39th Street, 
just off Fifth Ave., 
becomes your Club- 
house when you be- 
Ss come a Craftsman 
Ss = subscriber. 
— 


Signed. . 
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IS THE VEIL A BEAUTIFIER? 


With this Burgesser hat is shown a Van Raalte veil of silk net with effective all-over de- 
sign. A border of chenille dots edges the new half veil from Van Raalte worn with a Knox 


lisere sailor brightened by an orange flower. 


The baseball fan can rejoice in a craquele 


mesh Van Raalte veil with the “national emblem” embroidered on it. 


Reflections of Floriline Schopenhauer 


(Continued from page 66) 


thing else. Occasionally there may be women 
vulgar enough to be pretty but all the mod- 
ishly inclined will be plain. 

Fashion and beauty 

A French king was told that two of his 
wife’s ladies of dishonour had nearly come to 
blows. ‘‘ Were they very abusive?” he asked. 
‘Did they call each other frights?’’ He was 
assured that they were too well bred for that. 
“Very good,” he sagaciously resumed, “they 
will soon make it up.” There is no French 
king now, yet if there were, and a similar 
incident occurred, he might readily ask: ‘‘ Did 
they call each other beauties?’? Then, on 
being informed that they had not descended 
to such Billingsgate, he could promptly foresee 
that all yet would be well. 

That is what we are coming to and why not? 
Humanity once had a golden age, or is sup- 
posed to have had it, though just when I for- 
get. There was also the age of chivalry, yet 
there too I am a bit hazy. Anyway, there 
was the age of this, the age of that, the age of 
the other. They are all gone and we are none 
the worse off and hardly could be. The 
absence of beauty will affect us as little. You 
do not weep over losses that you never in- 
curred. When beauty has finally fled, the 
world will not go into mourning. 

On the contrary. Venus represented love 
and you heard how my dear father compli- 
mented her for it. But Venus also repre- 
sented beauty and I can fancy how he would 
praise her for that. Probably he would begin 
by reminding her that Solon, Socrates, or 
somebody else, had declared that a rich woman 
is a pest and go on to demonstrate that a 
beautiful woman is equally dangerous. The 
task would not be difficult. He would only 
have to beckon a lot of queens and show that 
they were all perfect and all pernicious—and 
whether they were or not he could prove it. 
He could prove anything. 

“Beauty,” he once remarked, “consists in 
strings of opals, in sunsets of salmon and cu- 
cumber, in landscapes of panthers and lilies, 
in books like mine. But in man it is ridicu- 
lous and in woman a blight.” 

He paused and, looking fondly at me, 
added: “Fifi, your appearance—which you 
get from your mother—will never cause any 
disturbance. When you were born I had your 
horoscope cast. It showed that some day a 
dark man will cross your path and take to his 
heels.” 

Well, my dear father has gone, but the dark 
man has not come. Not yet at least, though 
when he does come perhaps he will not be in 
such a hurry and I say that, not for the flat- 
tering unction of it, but on general principles, 


because when a man, whether light or dark, 
loves a plain woman he loves her madly. 
But that platitude is so obvious that in utter- 
ing it I feel quite like a literary person. It 
is very inspiring. So too is a nicely freckled 
girl. A girl with a snub nose, red hair and 
freckles thick as bran is enough to inflame 
a saint. For charm consists in harmony and 
a girl who is equally plain all over is more 
incendiary than a girl unequally fair—pro- 
vided of course that she wears the right things 
and says them. 

But tastes differ. A poet announced that 
he preferred a pretty mouth to a pretty senti- 
ment and a lovely face to a lovable trait— 
even theological. ‘*I want beauty,” he de- 
clared. ‘With wit I can dispense. A woman 
who is beautiful is witty enough. She has 
the wit to be beautiful ard Oscar Wilde could 
not do better.” 


Fashion ard ugliness 

That sounds very well, but the idea is old- 
fashioned in addition to being stupid. Men 
generally are both. A man will pay ten dol- 
lars for an ugly hat and never understand why 
a woman pays fifty for an uglier one. More- 
over a man will make his hat last an entire 
season and profess to be mystified because 
a woman wants a new one every week. But 
stupidity has deeper depths. A hundred and 
one men out of a hundred fail to realize that 
beauty consists as little in beauty as music 
does in melody. Music used to be made up 
of audible nougat, of articulate perfumery, of 
what is called “‘tunes.”” These delicatessen 
were served with the idea that music should 
caress the ear and that that was art. But art 
is never caused by a thing being what it ought 
to be. In the best music now you get litera- 
ture, unless it happens to be mathematics. 

It is the same way with beauty. Beauty 
used to consist in looking like a lay figure in 
a hairdresser’s shop. But to-day it is realized 
that there is nothing uglier than a pretty 
woman, or, to put it less cubistically, it is 
recognized that a woman who is merely beauti- 
ful is far plainer than a plain woman who 
wears smart clothes. 

For because a woman is plain it does not 
follow that she need be painful. On the con- 
trary. Moreover in the Evangel of Women 
it is written, or will be when The Evangel 
appears: Blessed are the plain who dress un- 
becomingly for theirs and theirs only is the 
Kingdom of Style. 

For to-day at least and perhaps also tomor- 
row. Beyond that I cannot see. The future 
lies in the lap of the Rue de la Paix. Besides, 
in the history of fashion, but one clear cer- 
tainty appears’ Whatever is modish is doomed. 


Her Impression 


AST season when Sothern and Marlowe 
were appearing in New York some 
friends decided that they would take 
their cook, a very religious soul, to see “‘ Romeo 
and Juliet.” All through the play the’ cook 
never once removed her fixed gaze from the 
stage. Her master and mistress waited for 
some comment, for it was Margaret’s first 


oa 
za 


play. But none came. Finally in the car 

driving home they said, “ Well, Margaret, how 

did you enjoy the play?” 
“Sure,” she answered, “I could not 

keep from thinking all the time that if 

that old nurse had only taken the girl to 

Jesus how different the results would have 
._ 
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An Appreciation of 


American Homes 
and Gardens 


Extract from ‘‘Writer’s Magazine”’ 
F OR all who love oid houses and gardens, 


or houses that are real homes and 
gardens that hold within their fastnesses and 
keeps the spirit of a thousand springs, the 
gentle melancholy of a thousand autumns, 
we suggest an annual subscription to 
‘‘American Homes and Gardens.’’ It may 
not be that the writer in studying the pages 
of this magazine will discover a market, but 
we know that it will bring to him a thousand 
story fancies—it is inspiration from cover to 
cover. We have said something like this 
before when we picked up a copy of 
‘‘American Homes and Gardens’’ from our 
reading table, but one may be forgiven for 
occasional outbursts of enthusiasm regarding 
this magazine when one goes through the 
rush and hurry of American living in a big 
city with hardly a moment to realize that 
somewhere there are garden walks leading up 
to hospitable doors, that gay Sir Larkspur, 
quaint mignonette, and sweet thyme cluster 
in old-fashioned gardens nowadays just 
as well as they used to years before we had 
electric trains to carry us to the suburbs. An 
article on old printed chintzes, and another 
that shows a collection of rare watches, this 
month are features that entertain and instruct 
and harmonize with the general scheme of 
this magazine. 


A Special Offer 


For a limited time we will send you a trial 
subscription to American Homes and 
Gardens to run four months beginning with 
the August issue, and also send you Mr. 
Walter P. Wnight’s “Encyclopedia of Gar- 
dening”—a volume, handsomely bound, inter- 
esting and authoritative on all questions of 
gardening and horticulture—both for $1.00— 
the cost of the four months’ subscription. Clip 
the attached coupon now! 


American Homes and Gardens, 
361 Broadway, New York City 
Gentlemen:— 

Enclosed find $1.00 in payment for American Homes and Gardens 
or four months, starting with the August number. Kindly send me 
Mr. Wright’s “Encyclopedia of Gardening” in accordance with your 
offer in “Harper's Bazar.” 


Harper's Bazar, August, 1014 





NLY an American, it is said, can 
wear a Paris frock. The French 
always exaggerate the eccentricities 
of fashion, the English ignore them, an 
American, somehow, seems born to them. 


It is, then, for an English shop to create 
trocks so fashionable that the English 
wearers seem a la mode, and so tasteful 
that the French seem dignified, so that, 
by blending the characteristic charms of 
two great countries, it shall entice a third 
—America—to stop and shop in London. 


That Marshall & Snelgrove’s is the 
most dignified shop in London, no one can 
deny. It is essentially English, quiet, 
restful and secure, and offers you a most 
courteous invitation to inspect what 
newest fashions have been ordained for 
your adornment, 


MARSHALL & SNELGROVE 


LIMITED 


Vere Street and Oxford Street, London, W. 
(facing top of Bond Street). 
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CAKES, PASTRIES,CANDIES, ETC. 
WEEK-END HOUSE PARTIES 


AFTERNOON TEAS 48° LAWN FETES 


Gund 


FOR 


AUTOMOBILE 48” MOTOR BEAT TQURS ETC. 


SENT EXPRESSAGE PREPAID 


An attractive Booklet, fully describing 
the Cakes, thedelivery limits, etc.,will be sent 
free on request, 


628 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 































Knox Hats 


Fall 1914 
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452 Fifth Avenue 


New York City 


and best shops everywhere 
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TWO STYLES OF ESSENTIALS. 
For wear with an evening gown De Bevoise makes a brassiere of fine crépe de chine, 
lace trimmed and cut very low at the back. Price $3.00. Ideal for athletic wear without 
stays or as a reducing brassiere is this Elastricot bodice from Ovida, which sells at $3.00. 


Letters to a Husband from a Worn-out Wife 


Continued from page 32) 


keenly do remember. that they brought to 
your defenseless pages tortures of maddening 
jealousy and despair over my having but 
just discovered Jack’s correspondence with 
the little Carter, that it was while struggling 
with this and its resultant insomnia that there 
arrived anonymously tomeacargo of wedding 
flowers which filled my rooms with implica- 
tions of compromising disaster and my nostrils 
with sickening odors to escape which, daring 
not to brook the covert scrutiny of the osten- 
sibly sleeping patients upon the roof who had 
heard of the sensational bestowal of the roses 
and consequently regarded me as an imminent 
bride, with free ‘speculations as to the groom, 
I finally assumed a disguise, and slipping out 
among the quiescent cocooners, crept into 
a cot, lifted my parasol and invited sleep. 

But, although weary to the breaking point 
in mind and body, sleep warily eluded me 
hour after hour, until finally, from sheer ex- 
haustion, I fell into that blissful semi-conscious 
state between sleeping and waking in which 
one dimly realizes the small noises about one, 
but realizes them as happily inadequate to 
disturb his sweet sense of repose. 

The veiled slumber which we intimately 
know as dozing and which approaches timidly 
with titillation of the eyelids and an ineffable 
sense of repose, may lead one along dry coun- 
try roads into which fresh rain begins to fall 
or to budding fields of lilies which blossom 
and nod as he passes, or it may even mysteri- 
ously lift him from his feet so that he floats 
just above the lily heads with never a fear of 
the bees which come so near or of disturbing 
the motherbird whose brooding wing he fairly 
skirts as he goes by her nest in the reeds. 

As I dozed thus safely between the two 
borders in my cot that day, I remember realiz- 


ing that at intervals severai of my neighbors 
rose and walked away, some even eschewing 
tiptoe, and. yet not having power to fully 
rouse me from my deliciously-conscious sleep. 

Even the whistled salutes of one or two 
passing boats near shore reached me only as 
joy-notes kindly muffled by the fog of sleep; 
and yet, strange to say, it was the merest swish 
of a page turning quite near me which sud- 
denly opened my eyes, and by lifting my face 
just a wee bit, I saw a man’s hand hanging, 
palm downward, from the cot next my own. 

I was wide awake and this was interesting. 
It was a nice hand, clean, strong, kind-looking. 
It'reminded me of Jack’s hand, somehow, even 
to the tiny band of gold encircling its third 
finger. Jack wore just such a ring, my gift— 
but, of course, most rings are much alike on 
their under sides. 

Jack’s is an ancient intaglio which I picked 
up in Sienna during our last engagement and 
had mounted for him in a design of my own 
drawing, “‘two perfectly bromidic griffins 
clasping the seal in a sulphitic way,” so I 
playfully described it to him on presenting it. 

Glad of something trivial to keep my mind 
off the danger shoals, I began rebuilding Jack’s 
ring from memory when my neighbour turned 
another leaf, withdrawing his hand and drop- 
ping it again, this time turned over so that 
I clearly saw what seemed a replica of Jack’s 
ring. 

I knew it was silly and yet my heart stopped 
for a moment and I felt as if I were dying; 
then it played an anvil chorus in my ears and 
I felt myself strangling with I knew not what, 
when the reader put down his book and took 
out his watch, and from my pillow, I distinctly 
saw my own picture painted inside the case of 
Jack Heminway’s watch. 


(To be concluded in the September issue.) 


The Well 


Built Girl 


(Continued from page 19) 


greatly increases the lung capacity. 

There is a joyousness and exhilaration which 
comes with dancing that is not found in any 
other form of exercise. It is no uncommon 
experience to have a class of either adults or 
children in a gale of laughter at the end of a 
dance, from pure enjoyment. 

After the acquired use of the large muscle 
groups, the smaller ones come into play with 
an added technique and control. Perfect 
grace is a perfect control of every muscle 
and the poise acquired in dancing carries over 
into every part of our lives. Grace acquired 
in dancing will be evident in every movement 
or attitude. Control of one’s muscles makes 
complete relaxation possible and nothing is 
more soothing to the nerves than this. The 
average woman carries her tense muscles into 
her rest period, and even into her sleep. 

Control of one’s muscles gives a quickness 
of response to any command or situation. 
I have heard several experienced athletic 
directors declare that they found dancing a 
good preliminary training for boxing, as it 

made their men “‘handy with their feet.” 

A last and important side of dance training 
is the acquired ability to express with one’s 
body the thought or emotion one wishes to 
convey. For generations our feet and legs 
have been means of locomotion only. - Our 
hands have been used only when necessary to 
do something definite. At other times they 


are decorously folded together. The Anglo- 
Saxon influence has filled us with horror at 
the thought of showing any emotion and we 
have even lost much facial expression. The 
wonderful bodily instrument of expression has 
fallen into disuse and our thoughts have been 
conveyed by word of mouth,—usually very 
inadequately, too. 

Dancing is the one means by which we 
may regain our lost power of expression. I 
do not mean that one should be trained in 
methods of expression. Heaven forbid! I 
mean that if the bonds of self-consciousness 
are removed and some power of muscular 
control acquired, the natural bodily expression 
will reappear. 

Ballroom dancing possesses some of the 
benefits I have tried to show, with the addi- 
tional advantage of opportunity for social 
intercourse. Nothing has ever been found to 
take its place. But the type of dancing I have 
been advocating admits of an abandon which 
social conventions usually make impossible. 
The costume worn (a short full dancing skirt, 
or thin ankle-length Grecian robe, with heel- 
less, flexible slippers) affords perfect freedom 
and gives a chance of development to every 
part of the body. The period of exertion is 
shorter than in ballroom dancing and the 
air breathed is usually better. 

The subject of next month’s article will be 
“Good and Bad Habits of Posture.” 
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Garden Says: 


“Singing before royalty bores me to distraction. It is a terrible 
| | nuisance. Some years ago I sang before the English court, the 
i old court of Edward and Alexandra. The King slept through 

——}} | it all—as heavy a sleep as I have ever seen; but the Queen 
would always pat his hand at the time to applaud and he would 
wake up. I would sing and curtsy and walk off again. I’m afraid 
I am an anarchist at heart anyway.” 


ae eee 


In this fashion, Mary Garden tells you what she 
thinks of the public. Her breezy frankness, her 
irresponsible abandon, makes it seem like a fascin- 
ating téte-d-téte with this American prima donna. 





Jerome D. Travers tells of “Wonder Shots That 
Have Won Golf Championships.” Stephen Lea- 
cock’s “Arcadian Adventures with the Idle Rich” 
is in the Grand Palaver Hotel. Will Irwin has a 
dog story, and Alice Hegan Rice, in the spirit that 
made you love “Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch,” 


tells the story of “Pop.” 


| The American Magazine 
| for August 
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NaFFEEHAL 


95% of the CAFFEINE REMOVED 





25 cents the package 
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It seems almost miraculous to extract the caffeine 
from coffee without changing in any way the 
appearance or flavor of the roasted bean. 

However, this is precisely what a German chemist has done after 


years of experimenting and today we have KAFFEE HAG, a 
perfect coffee of unexcelled flavor and no danger from the drug 


KAFFEE HAG is so unusually well roasted and packed in sealed bags inside 
of sealed tins that it comes to the table full-flavored and delicious. 


IN THE BEAN ONLY 


-all dealers. 
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If your dealer cannot supply you send 25 
cents to Karrer Hac Corporation, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, and 
a package will be sent postpaid. 
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YOU MAY DANCE 


with ease and comfort and bend your 
body in any posture, but the beauty of 


YOUR CORSET LINES 


will always remain if your corset is 


BONED with “WALOHN” 


Only genuine if ‘‘Walohn”’ is stamped on every strip 
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“Your Service 
is Different’’ 


i one is to serve the public one must serve all 

alike. The Bazar Personal Shopping Service 

is not influenced by the size of your orders. 
There is no request so trivial which does not 

receive our best attention. There is no order so 

small which is not filled promptly and properly. 
This little letter speaks for itself: — 


“Dear Miss Jarvis: - 

Thank you for sending me the toys. 
Your service seems different,—I know 
there are some who do not care to bother 
with the little things. I appreciate your 
kindness, and promise that my next order 
will be more important. 


Sincerely, 
Mrs. 2 





Richmond, Va. 


The purpose of this service is to serve. We 
want to help you. Whether it be a $10 hat or $100 
gown,—you may be certain of our best efforts. 
Let me advise with you on your Fall purchases. 


JANE JARVIS, Director 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


‘‘Personal Shopping Service’’ 
1100 Publishers’ Building New York 





























We Omo Shields appeal to the woman who 


ser, i values complete refinement in every detail 
NG of dress. They are durable as well as 
ee dainty and there is a style particularly suit- 
eee: able for every costume. 


oS Omo Shields are odorless, light, cool and. hygi- 
enic. Double-covered. Washable and durable. 


a=| Every Pair is Guaranteed 


KA Write to-day for free Booklet, showing all styles of shielde. 


> 
ae Ask your dealer for Omo Shields. Ask to see the Omo Brassieres 
ra with shields in pockets. Also the Omo Shield and Omo 


Sanitary Apron which are so essential with modern styles. Send 
25c. and dealer's name for sample pair of Omo Shields, size 3, 


THE OMO MANUFACTURING CO. 







76 Walnut St., Makers of A ad 
te 
Middletown, Gus Pants for 
Conn. 
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| The Odorless 
|_| Dress Shield 
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PIRIAC!I 
ARROW 


The Pierce-Arrow Car has 
becomeanecessity totheman 
who owns one, because the 
perfection of its service leads 
him to depend more and 
more upon it. Itis notacar 
ofallowances and exceptions; 
it is a car that offers con- 
venience almost beyond the 
power of words to express. 




















THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR CO. Ha 


BUFFALO NEW YORK 
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